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4 BABY SCHEDULES THAT WORK—See page 22 
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After exposure, gargle with LISTERINI 








JOINED YET? 


Get in the circle of men 

who’ve found the per- 

fect shave —the cool 
shave with 


LISTERINE SHAVING CREAM 











Cheeks Sore Throat because powerful against germs 


OUNTLESS colds and sore throat 
C start asa result of being overheated, 
then chilled, exposed to drafts or get- 
ting your feet wet. Body resistance be- 
comes low, thus permitting germs in the 


nose and throat to get the upper hand. 


If, how- 


ver, you 


- 


can combat 
the disease 
producing 
germs at the 


first sign of 


ba 


he safe antiseptic—kKills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 


trouble, you can often escape the usual 
prolonged siege of cold or sore throat. 

Therefore, when you feel a cold com- 
ing on, or your throat is irritated, gar- 
gle with Listerine, full strength, several 
times a day. You will be delighted to 
see how quickly you improve unless 
the trouble has made too much head- 
way, in which case consult your physi- 
cian. 

It is not difficult to understand Lis- 
terine’s effectiveness against infection. 


Used full strength, it’s entirely harm- 


less, yet so powerful it kills even sut 


vigorous germs as the B. Typhos 


(typhoid) and M. Aureus (pus) witl 


15. seconds. 


Naturally, it is effecti 


against less powerful germs. 


Keep Listerine handy and use itat 


first sign of 
trouble. 
Lambert 
Pharmacal 
Comp an y, 
St. Louis, 


Mo., U.S.A. 
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HOGS 


Finish off much faster 


NEED LESS 
FEED 


We like FOS-FOR-US for the reason 
it is a pure mineral containing no 
drugs or filler and we do not be- 
lieve in feeding drugs of any kind 
to a healthy animal. Our breeding 
stock has farrowed about 2000 pigs 
this season and we find our pigs 
bigger boned, better coat of hair, 
larger litters and thriftier pigs than 
before, 

We attribute these facts largely to 
the use of FOS-FOR-US Minerals. 
Our mineral costs were cut in half 
and we find that our hogs do not 
consume as much of your minerals 
because FOS-FOR-US contains the 
essential mineral only and does not 
contain any appetizer which causes 
them to eat more than their system 
requires. - 

G. W. Armstrong, 
DUROC BREEDERS 
FARMS CO., 

Danville, Ill. 





Quick Gain in 
WEIGHT 


My pigs last August weighed 
around 40 pounds, not any more. 
I fed them FOS-FOR-US and 
ground feed up to February 11th, 
and when I sold them they aver- 
aged 290 pounds each. I attribute 
this gain largely to the effect of 
FOS-FOR-US. 
Chas. E. Starr, 
Steamboat Rock, Iowa. 
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Which of these 
TWO BONES 


will carry the largest HAM? 


You know, big boned ani- 

, mals carry most meat. They 

bring the highest prices. Pay 
- the biggest profits. 

You know bones are mineral (lime and phos- 
phorus). Fos-For-US is a digestible mineral—just 
as common salt is a mineral easily digested. Fos- 
FOR-US contains calcium (lime) and phosphorus 
in the exact proportion most acceptable to animals. 

Fos-FoR-US is digestible mineral foodstuff. Re- 
member—Tri-calcium phosphate is a food. The 
U. S. Dispensatory so states. 

Grain and hay are flesh builders. But as bone 
builders they are excessively costly compared to 
FOs-FOR-US. 

Fos-For-US is a simple mineral food. It contains 
no drugs or chemicals of uncertain value. It con- 
tains. only the minerals that stock raisers and 
breeders, veterinarians and government experts say 
animals need. 

Produced in tremendous quantities by one of 
the Nation's largest manufacturers of high 
grade fertilizers, FOS-FOR-US is low in cost. 
Shipped in carload lots carrying low 
freight rates. Sold through established 
dealers. All savings are passed along 
to you, 25% to 50% less! Try Fos- 
FOR-US and make this saving. 














NTERNATIONAL 


MANUVEACTURER 


GRICULTURAL 


OF 0886s GRADO 


ORPORATION 


FER TIOZESS 


Cedar Rapids Savings Bank Building, Dept. 44, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


PRODUCES HEAVIER HOGS MORE ECCS MORE MILK 




















CATTLE 
Gain Weight Quicker 
MAINTAIN 
HEALTH 


I have fed FOS-FOR-US Mineral 
Mixture to my horses, cattle and 
hogs, and it would be difficult to 
conceive of a better product than 
this good, simple mixture. You can 
count on me being a booster fot 
FOS-FOR-US Mineral Mixture at 
all times. 
Alex J. Anderson, 
Newell, Iowa. 
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Good For SHEEP,Too 


For the past several months I have 
been feeding FOS-FOR-US to my 
Scotch Shorthorn cattle and Poland 
China hogs with good results. Have 
also lately been feeding it to a bunch 
of western lambs. It seems to be 
good for them also. 
John Edson, 
LAKESIDE FARMS, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 
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Contains Essential 


MINERALS 


From my experience as a veterinarian 
for twenty-five years, I find it neces- 
sary to feed a balanced tation 
which contains minerals. After a 
careful study of the composition of 
FOS-FOR-US, I have found that it 
contains the essential ingredients to 
suit my idea on the composition of 
a mineral mixture. 
Dr. W. D. Addison, 
Manning, Iowa. 
Oe 
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#4 Sim Dandy — 


The New and Better Jim Dandy Harness 


























Ask your local harness dealer to show you the many new and 
better features of the Jim Dandy ;—the new Cadmium finish, 
rust-resisting metal trimmings; the new wear proof feature on 
Hip and Back Straps; the new Cadmium finish, seamless steel 
Hames; the new rust-resisting rivets on all stitched laps to 
give added strength and to prevent ripping; and many other 
new features. Only specially selected bark tanned leather used. 


Examine the heavy three-ply Traces; the Bridles with their 
smooth, non-chafing crowns; the Breast Straps with handy 
combination snap and slide; the Lines, double and stitched at 
the center where the strain comes and reinforced with rust- 
resisting rivets; hand riveted bridges on the heavy, solid 
leather Pads. You, too, will agree that this new and better 
harness is a real ‘‘ Jim Dandy.’’ 


The Famous Jim Dandy Collar 
Look how iti Cuil! 


It’s reinforced with leather at every point where the 


wear comes. An interlining of extra heavy Hair Felt 
strengthens the collar-and inereases its wear. Notice the 
extra heavy web rim and the deep hame bed which keep 
the hames from slipping. The rim and back are stuffed 
with long rye straw; this strengthens the collar tremen- 
dously and prevents spreading at the draft. 


Jim Dandy No. 7 Sells for only $3.25. 


Saves Bother and Expense of a Sweat Pad 


Take hold of a real Jim Dandy and you'll quickly feel 
how firmly it’s built. The inside construction of the Jim 
Dandy has never been cheapened, and this is how it differs 
from cheaper imitations made to look like the real Jim 
Dandy. You'll be protected by looking for the Jim Dandy 
label, which is sewed on every genuine Jim Dandy collar. 


Holds the 


Hames 
without 








Save Your Horse— 
and Save Your Dollars / 


LOOK FOR THIS 
MARK ON COLLARS 


$200 More Profit A 
t- Through Use of 


Larger Teams 


FREE! This “Big Hitch” Booklet 


Go to your local harness dealer and get this new edition of.the “Big Hitch” 
Booklet, which explains all about the ‘“Tying-in and Bucking-back system”; a team 
of any size from 4 to 40 animals can be handled and driven by one man with one 
pair of lines as easily as he can drive two horses. Under its system each horse does 
its full share of work, and no horse is overworked. We have also a supply of 
these “Big Hitch” Booklets, and if you write us, we will be glad to send you one 
with the compliments of Jim Dandy. 


Scheffer & Rossum Co. 


259-265 East Third Street St. Paul, Minnesota 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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LATON was in the 
S throes of a land boom. 

Every train from the 
east added to the horde 
of land seekers already 
gurrving over the green- 
brown Montana _ prairie. 
It was October, with a 


Author of ‘‘Wild Rose and Shoe-String,” 


LAND HUNGER 


Homesteaders in the Range Country 


By Raymond A. Berry 


“Up-Grade,”’ Ete. 


a Sunday school. Shay, 
hain’t that right?’’ 

Bailey leered into Up- 
ton’s face. The latter mere- 
ly continued to smile, 
and Bailey insisted, ‘‘Shay, 
now, ain’t that right?’’ and 
edged nearer. 





wintry tang to the air that only 
added to the feverish activity on 
the streets of the bare western 
town. Cattlemen in leather coats 
and broad-brimmed, high-crowned 
hats watched the scene in amazed 
disbelief. 

“It ain’t possible,’? murmured 
Billy Upton softly, as the endless 
stream of humanity scurried past. 

“Why ain’t it possible?’’ de- 
manded the mahogany tanned man 
of sixty at his side. ‘‘ They’re here, 
ain't they—thousands of ’em? 
And all with ready money in their 
pockets. Look at them buzz around 
the entrance to the Silver Dollar 
Bar. Same over in front of Eaton’s 
Cafe and at the courthouse. This 
here land rush is assumin’ the pro- 
prtions of a stampede. This is 
Montana’s big year. It was bound 
tocome, an’, by eracky, I’m glad I 
lived to see it!’’ 

“You think this is something 
permanent, Preston?’’ There was 
amused ineredulity in Upton’s 


? 





CATTLEMAN AND HOMESTEADER 


Back in the early years of the century, the rush for homesteads ky. 
went far beyond the land that had the soil, water and temperature 
to produce good crops with a reasonable amount of work. Out on 
the range, where scant rains made a single steer graze over acres of 
7 bunch grass to get feed enough to survive, hopeful homesteaders 
came to build tar-paper shacks, break up a few acres, find drouth 
and cold and heat too much for them and their crops, and go back. 
Here, too, in spots where the chances of getting oil or landing suck- 
ers looked good, were oil prospectors, some of them experts at drill- 
ing, and more expert at stock selling. 

In this story, Upton, a young rancher, tries to hold on to his 
cattle business in spite of the pressure of the homesteaders and the 
oil men. Marshall, the big-bug of the section, tells him: ‘‘I’m going 
to have that place of yours for a song, and you’re going to sing it 
thru your nose.’’ Moreover, Marshall’s niece, a school teacher from 
back east in Iowa, is unwittingly working with her uncle by taking 
up a homestead that blocks Upton’s access to free range. 

‘‘Land Hunger,’’ in addition to being a fascinating record of 
earlier days in the range country, tells a fast-moving story of the 
battle between Upton and Marshall. In this battle, the girl from 
‘*back east in Iowa’’ has an important part. 


“Right as anything you ever 
say, Bailey; but get back further. 
Nobody likes to inhale their whis- 
Get back!”’ 


HE last order cracked out like 

the snap of a bull whip, and at 
the same time Upton laid his hand 
against the drunkard’s breast and 
pushed him away. Bailey weaved 
wildly, lost his balance, and 
sprawled full length wipon the 
ground. Upton hurried over and 
helped him to his feet. 

**Sorry,’’ he apologized, as he 
brushed the dust from the other’s 
clothes. ‘‘I never meant to knock 
you over.’’ 

Bailey’s face was livid. ‘‘You 
damn, lily-livered pup,”’ he raved, 
*‘wait till I’m sober! I’ll make 
you lick my boots for that!’’ 

The high-pitched, sibilant voice 
eut thru the buzz of conversation 
along the street, and a score of 
faces turned to watch the two. Up- 
ton turned white. 








pleasantly humerous features as 
he asked the question. 

A feverish glow of excitement leaped from 
Preston’s face in answer. .‘‘Of course, it’s per- 
manent. Look how the town’s growin’. In- 
creased half in two months. Work and money 
everywhere. Storekeepers, saloon men, locators, 
lumbermen. Everybody’s doin’ well. Why, 
just this week I’ve took enough fruit tree or- 
ders for next spring to make me two hundred 


dollars. Don’t that look permanent? People 
settin’ out trees?”’ 
“Tt looks like insanity to me,’? Upton 


laughed. ‘‘This land out here is range country 
and always will be. It can’t be depended on to 
grow crops regularly enough to support farm- 
ers. You know it as well as 


man of thirty lurched to a standstill in front 
of Upton, where he weaved back and forth like 
a measuring worm. 

‘* "Ullo, Preston! ’Ullo, Billy boy. Howsh 
everyshing ?”’ 

The two men grunted non-committal an- 
swers, but the newcomer did not appear dis- 
turbed. 

‘‘Great days? Don’t you fellers shay so?”’ 

‘Depends on what you mean by great, Bail- 
ey,’’ Upton answered shortly, looking distaste- 
fully at the newcomer. 

‘‘Now don’t start one of your damn lec- 
tures,’’ hiccoughed the drunk man. I ain’t 


‘* All right, but wait till you are. 
T don’t row with drunk men.’’ 

**Do you good to get drunk once. Take some 
of the infernal calamity howlin’ out 0’ you. 
Everybody but you and a few old-timers is 
happy at seein’ so many new folks. All you 
ever do is hold up things. Won’t sign a lease 
like other folks so we can get to developing the 
oil country. You eattle men don’t do nothing 
but raise a few mangy cows and talk disaster.”’ 

Several appreciative guffaws came from the 
crowd, and one pock-marked drink dispenser 
shouted, ‘‘That’s right, Ned. Give him hell! 
You’ll get him to sign a lease yet if you just 
keep on.’’ 

The look of disgust on Upton’s face increased 
and he cast about for a 











Ido. And look at the peo- 








means of quitting the dis- 




















tasteful scene without ag- 




















ple coming in. Not a farm- 




















eramong ’em. Sign paint- 











ers, plumbers, railroad 





men, clerks, ex-ministers, 
Miners, anything you want 
to mention except farmers. 
You can’t expect Montana 
to digest a dose like this. 
Some time you'll get to see 
this swarm leaving, and 
when they go, it'll leave 
things mighty lean for us 
that stay. Maybe they’re 
giving us a little velvet 
now, but later on these 
same birds are going to eat 
us out of the necessities.’’ 

‘Billy, danged if I see 
how you’ve come to git 
so infernal pessimistic,”’ 


Preston bleated. ‘‘But, 
agreeable as you _ are, 
you've got a contrary 


streak in you, an’ I guess 
You're airin’ it today. 


Guess I better beat it over 
to Emil’s Cafe an’ sell 


wn 


‘\ 


gravating Bailey’s wrath 
any further. ‘‘Look here, 
Bailey,’’ he began desper- 
ately, ‘‘I don’t want to talk 
with you now, but some 
time when yvou’re sober—’2 

*“Guess yor would want 
to talk with me now if you 
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knew what I got,’’ Bailey 
went on, half raving, half 
triumphant, as he extract- 
ed from his pocket a photo- 
graph of a young girl and 
shoved it under Upton’s 
nose. 

The picture held Billy 
Upton’s keenest interest in 
spite of himself. It was a 
winsome face, framed in 
thick hair, and the fine in- 
telligence showing in the 
eyes seemed only deepened 
by the look of trusting in- 
noeence about the mouth. 
Then the picture was 
jerked away and Bailey 








some more apple trees.’’ 
hawk-faced 


A slender, 


Slaton had one long business street. 


was leering at him again. 
‘*4 lulu, ain’t she?’’ he 
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cloated. ‘‘Niece of old Titus Marshall’s.. Own 
uncle give me the picture. She’s comin’ and 
I’m goin’ to meet the mornin’ train tomorrow 
and take her out myself. Right nice chance 
for a little visit. I’Jl tell her what kind of a 
joy-killer you are, so’s she can keep away from 
you. Sh’ long, old bluein’ bottle,’’ and Bailey 
Jurched away. 


I EFT alone, Billy Upton sauntered around 

~ the corner occupied by the Slaton Commer- 
cial Bank. Before him lay the main part of 
the town—one long street with stores occupy- 
ing the north side, while the south was filled 
with railroad sidings, switch engines and count- 
less box-ears. Over to the left was the town’s 
reservoir, while the steam from the pumping 
plant showed white at the end of Main street. 
Thru a gap in the buildings beside Schott’s 
dry goods store, one could catch a glimpse of 
the iron work where a bridge crossed the Yel- 
lowstone. Between the railroads and the bluffs 
were the cattle pens, and on the river side of 
town lay Ashton’s livery stable, fa- 
mous for gossip and mosquitoes in 
summer and for still more gossip 
in winter. And everywhere along the 
way were the signs or shingles of in- 
numerable realtors, locators, freight- 
ers and contractors, all eager to help 
drink the golden nectar brought in 
by the hordes of land-seekers. At 
present, the dirt street in front of 
the rather small business buildings 
was smooth and dry. Later, it would 
be neither, but instead a rutted bad- 
land, filled with innumerable mini- 
ature canyons, molded by frost into 
a semblance of permanency. Slay- 
ton was a western town, with all the 
barren lack of trees and general dis- 
order that are sometimes found in 
such localities; but it was home to 
Billy Upton, and he had a fondness 
for it that would have aroused him 
to anger had anyone from another 
region suggested that it was uncom- 
promisingly ugly. 

As he was opposite the livery barn, 
a tall man in shiny riding boots and 
spotless gray suit eame from the of- 
fice and hailed him, 

‘*Hey, Billy!”’ 

‘*Hello, Titus,’? Upton ealled as 
the older man approached. ‘‘I 
thought you were riding in a ear 
these days.”’ 

“*T am, Billy, but I leave it at Ash- 
ton’s just the same. Seems more de- 
eent and regular than running it in- 
to one of these mangerless stables. 
If there’s anything wrong with its 
innards, or it needs eurrying, I 
phone over and get them to send 





‘* Why tliose spurs ?’’ 

‘“Them,’’ Titus drawled, ‘‘are to 
help hold me on when that bronco 
buster who sometimes drives for me 
gets polluted. Occasionally, I need 
‘em. The towmseems real lively to- 
day, Billy. It’s quite a sight to see a place in- 
flicted with a worse plague than boils and lo- 
custs combined, and still enjoyin’ it.’’ 

‘It’s more an epidemie than a plague,’’ Up- 
ton returned. ‘‘Look at that old couple over 
there. Sixty-two years old and starting out to 
make a living raising wheat up north here on 
Starve-to-Death creek. And that little man by 
the pool hall’s only got seventeen dollars left 
after paying filing and loeation fees, and he 
feels like a million dollars.”’ 

The older man looked at his companion sol- 
emnly. Gently his slim brown hand earessed 
his thin gray moustache. ‘‘Billy, shall we 
weep ?’’ 

‘*Plenty of time for that later,’’ Upton 
langhed. ‘‘After our pantries are eleaned.”’ 

Marshal nodded. ‘‘ Thirty-six miles of new 
fence this summer in the townships we’ve been 
using for range. What does that mean, Billy ?’’ 

‘*It signifies lean steers, mostly horns and 
hoofs.’ the latter answered; ‘‘regular bovine 
razor-backs—the kind with washboards hung 
on each side of ’em, and a erazy light of hunger 


down a man.”’ || 
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A newsboy whose unblinking scrutiny drew like a mustard plaster. 


in their eyes that reads like an obituary for the 
man who tries to keep them away from hay- 
stacks that are too small.”’ 

Marshall nodded approval. 

“*You’re a pleasure to listen to, Billy. In 


view of the way things are shaping up, I don’t” 


know but what it would: be well for you to go 
into the real estate business, But you didn’t 
finish the portrait. What you left out was 
what comes after these walking skeletons you 
have described are shipped to Omaha. The re- 
turns will be about as lucrative as dividends 
from wild-cat stock. After you little ranchers 
have used your last bit of imagination in alibis, 
the bankers you’ve borrowed from will get that 
clammy, frog’s belly look in their eyes, and 
call your mortgages. And after that—well, it 
will just be too bad.”’ 

“You didn’t inelude yourself in that pro- 
phetie utterance,’’ Upton pointed out. ‘‘From 
the number of your cattle that have got thru the 
boundary fence into my pasture, I’ve every rea- 
son to think your problem’s similar.’’ 


a 


“Why not? Aren’t you and I agreed that 
one piece of this ground is as good as another 
from an agricultural standpoint? Then Bay. 
bara has an artistic turn. She'll probably like 
the way those gumbo knobs are grouped. Alsg 
there’s a good place to build a reservoir. She 
might like to raise ducks.’’ 

Upton grinned genially at his compauion, 
‘That isn’t it. I know what you’re thinking 
Titus. You’re thinking she’s going to let yog 
use that land of hers, and she'll raise hel! fop 
me. I’ve a good notion to set someone else og 
it. I would, in fact, only Bailey showed me her 
picture a few minutes ago, and I believe I'q 
rather marry her. Anybody that’s related to 
you and still faces the world with as brave a 
front as that photo shows, is O. K. with me.”’ 

Titus Marshal expanded visibly. ‘‘I like g 
joke as well as the next one, Billy, but fresh 
things are sometimes rank. That’s you in this 
case. Barbara Marshall wouldn't look at you, 
and if she did, I’d soon set her right. There 
are better and bigger things ahead for her than 

marrying a smalt rancher with a slip 





‘‘Not a bit, Billy. I’ve got money stored away 
here in the bank against just such a time as this. 
Forty thousand dollars, to be definite, that I 
can convert into carloads of oil-cake, hay-stacks 
and leases, No, if the thing doesn’t last too long, 
1‘ll weather it nicely. But it won’t be so good 
for you. Better take that twelve thousand I of- 
fered for yeur place and get off lucky.”’ 

*‘No. I’m like General Grant. I’m going to 
fight it out along these lines, if it takes twenty 
years,” 


MARSHALL snorted. ‘‘It’s suicide! With- 

in another six weeks, you won’t even have 
that one section of free land joining you left 
open to graze.”’ 

‘Quit romaneing,’’ protested Upton. ‘‘No- 
body would homestead that aggregation of hills 
and hollows.’’ 

‘Nobody only my niece, 

**Your niece ?’’ 

**My niece—Barbara Marshall,’’ corroborat- 
ed the older man. ‘‘She wants a homestead.’’ 

‘*But why that one?”’ 


’ answered Marshall. 


knot of mortgages around his neck.” 

‘** Are you including Ned Bailey in 
that roseate future?’’ Upton in. 
quired blandly. 

* ‘You go to the devil!’’ roared 
Marshall. ‘‘Bailey’s all right. <A lit. 
tle wild at times, but a real man of 
the up-and-coming type. I like vou, 
Billy; but you’re not the kind of 
timber for a prospective in-law. You 
haven’t enough-~«ip for that. Now, 
for the last time, are you going to 
sell? What’s the answer?”’ 


““FT*HAT you go plumb to grass— 

same as it’s always been,”’ \’p- 
ton retcrted sweetly. ‘‘I’m going to 
stay and woo and wed this niece of 
yours out of a sort of kindly spite. 
You see, I’d like to be related to vou, 
and I’m sure you’d be fond of me 
onge the thing was settled. If vou 
aren’t, I'll teach the children to 
think of vou as the devil personified 
and to consider it a sacred duty to 
put a shotgun shell full of salt into 
the hide of every cow of yours that 
crosses the line fence.’ 

**Your statement,’’ replied Mar. 
shall, ‘‘has all the raucous ineongru- 
ity of a fog siren on a flivver. Just 
for that bombastic break, I’m going 
to teach you several things about 
business strategy. I’m going to have 
that place of yours for a song, and 
you’re going to sing it thru your 
nose. As for the girl, you'll be lucky 
if you get within field-glass range 
of her.’’ 

**T expect to get half of my meals 
in her kitchen after the first week, 
and more of them as time goes 
on,”’ Billy returned airily, and, 
with a broad grin, started down the 
street. 

When he was a few rods away, 
he called back: ‘‘ And when you get 
possession of my ranch, there'll be toboggan 
raees in Tophet.’’ 
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CHAPTER II 

HE next dawn at Slaton was ushered in 

train whistles, the chugging of cold moto: 
the swearing of hard-boiled teamsters and loud 
arguments among the early-rising land-seekers 
Last, but most important, it was heralded by 
the banging of doors and clatter of dishes in 
the town’s six restaurants. 

Upton was among those present. He had 
gone but a brief half block down the street 
when Preston bumped into him. 

“‘Come and have breakfast with me, Billy.” 
the old man invited, ‘‘I want to show you the 
stack of orders I’ve took, an’ I can eat more 
with someone to gab to. Dang it all, I’m get- 
tin’ an appetite like a freight engine. My back- 
bone’s rubbin’ holes in my stomach right now.” 

‘*Your argument and the smell of the céffee 
are too much for me. I’ll do it,’’ Upton de- 
cided. ‘‘What kind of trees do you sell now, 
mostly ?”’ (Continued on page 43) 
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23000 movable hog. houses last year. A 
survey conducted by the county agents 
among iumber yards in fifty- three counties last 
year indicated a total of 14,400 houses, or bills 
of material for movable houses, sold by these 
yards. To these must be added 8,460 houses sold 
by commere ‘ial companies having various types 
of movable houses on the market. A large num- 
per cf these houses are of the two and three- 
pen type, So that it is a safe.estimate that in the 
fifty-three counties reporting, enough new mov- 
able houses were built or purchased to accom- 
modate 40,000 sows in 1928. Probably nearly 
as many more were built in the other forty-six 
eounties, from which reports were not secured. 
And still the buying and building goes on! 


Difficult to Ventilate in Hot Weather 


The ‘‘A’’ shape type of house was the first 
so-called individual or movable farrowing shel- 
ter built in any numbers. For a time this type 
was very popular, for it was cheaply and easily 
constructed, easy to keep warm, and 


[20 hog men built or purchased over 


By Rex Beresford 


above might be obviated by heavier framing, 
better provision for ventilation, and outside 
shade. 

The shed roof individual house has been and 
still is popular with many hog men. Its chief 
difficulty seems to be that when built low 
enough for economy and warmth, it makes ear- 
ing for the sow and pigs an awkward and diffi- 
cult matter. Roof doors aré not practical in 
the shed roof type. Drop or raised doors in the 
front help, but are not entirely satisfactory 
from the ‘‘service’’ standpoint. When such a 
house is built high enough for the earetaker to 
enter comfortably, it makes an unnecessarily 
expensive house, and a cold one as well in cold 
weather. 

Any type of perpendicular walled house may 
be made satisfactory from the hot weather 
standpoint by hinging the rear wall, or a con- 
siderable section of it, at the top, and swing- 
ing this open in hot weather. 


Pick the Right Kind of Movable Hog House 


Durability, Convenience for the Farmer and Comfort for the Hog Must Be Considered 


The so-called ‘‘lowa’’ or gable-roof house has 
the widest popularity of any type in lowa at 
the present time, In the writer’s opinion, there 
are good reasons for this popularity. When 
well built, the gable-roof house will last as long 
as any. With a three-foot height in front and 
two and one-half feet high in the rear, it may 
be built with as little material as any other 
type. With a low roof, it is easily kept warm. 
With roof doors in the short or front side, feed- 
ing can be done entirely from the outside. When 
it is necessary for the caretaker to enter, he 
does so by opening the roof door and stepping 
over the low walls. He stands upright while 
cleaning out. If it becomes necessary to get out 
in a hurry, he steps out instead of backing out 
on all fours while facing a wrathful sow. 


Built in Two, Three or Four-Pen Length 

During the last four or five years, many 
farmers have been building both the shed-roof 
and gable-roof type of house, in two or three 
or even four-pen length. The writer saw his 
first house of this type on the Me- 





very light and easy to move. As a 
matter of faet, these latter features 
account pretty largely for its decline 
in popularity. It was not only warm 
in cold weather, but exceedingly hot 
and difficult to ventilate in hot 
weather. In many fields and pas- 
tures, this shed furnished the only 
shade available. -Hogs seem to have 
amuch greater sense of shade than 
of heat, and many a porker has died 
of heat in the old A-type house. 
Because of its lightness of fram- 
ing and construction, the A-house is 
easily tipped over by the wind and 
soon racks badly by moving or by 
the rubbing of stock. One farmer 
who started with twenty A-houses 








Arthur farms at Oakland, six years 
ago, and was so impressed by it that 
pictures were taken and the dimen- 
sions and general building plans se- 
cured. 

One of the advantages of the two 
or three-pen house over the individ- 
ual sort is that the cost per pen or 
per sow is considerably less in: the 
larger houses, At the same time, 
heavier framing is used, better con- 
struction is secured and longer life 
results than is the case with the one- 
pen house. The houses are more 
solid and less likely to be moved and 
damaged by wind in the field than 
are the smaller units. 

The larger house is more usable 





ten vears ago, has but five left, and 
refers to them as ‘‘egg shell houses.’’ 
Many of the difficulties mentioned 


Two or three-pen movable hog houses, with side walls that can be raised in 


hot weather, are increasingly popular. 


thruout the year for sheltering pigs, 
stock hogs or brood sows than is the 
one-pen (Coneluded on page 33) 


What Is Happening at the Nation’s Capital 


Farm Forces Face Hard Fight to Make Tariff and Farm Bills Serve Agriculture 


HE attention of the whole country is fo- 

cused on Washington these days when a 

new president is about to be inaugurated. 
What will the new president do? What will 
be his policy with reference to foreign affairs, 
couserving the resources of the nation, com- 
merce, labor, and last, and what is now consid- 
ered the most important, agriculture. These 
are the questions that are bemg constantly 
asked in Washington. The whole situation is 
a most interesting one. 

While my stay there on my way home from 
an eastern trip was brief, yet I found the two 
days full of interest. I talked with a good many 
people, both in eongress and out, but nothing 
is definitely known as to what the answers to 
the above questions will be. Mr. Hoover came 
back from Florida on Tuesday, and has been 
busy ever since in various conferences, but no 
information is given out from these conferences 
that would help anyone to predict what the 
hew president’s action will be with regard to 
the various matters. 

Probably no president has been more secre- 
tive as to the eabinet he will select, than has 
Mr. Hoover. Perhaps this is wise, as the men 
selected will not be bombarded before they get 
into office, which is a decided advantage. About 
the only guesses as to the cabinet which can 
be held to be reasonably accurate are the reten- 
tion of Secretary of the Treasury Mellon and 
the appointment of Henry Stimson, governor 
of the Philippine Islands, to be secretary of 
State. These two are apparently selected. Who 
the other members of the cabinet will be are 


By John P. Wallace 


known only to Mr. Hoover himself or perhaps 
to his closest advisers. He has so far adhered 
to his policy of not making the selections known 
until his inauguration, or just before. 

The question most frequently asked with re- 
gard to the cabinet appointments is about the 
secretary of agriculture. This appointment 
seems to have a larger interest than any other 
appointment to the cabinet. It is recognized as 
one of the biggest jobs in the administration, 
and rightly so, as no cabinet officer will have 
a more important task than the secretary of 
agriculture, The right kind of a selection is 
vital not only to the agricultural interests but 
to the business interests as well. Big business 
recognizes more than ever that a prosperous 
agriculture is an absolute essential to the pros- 
perity of business. 


Efficiency Needed in the Department 


The question in the minds of the people seems 
to be, ‘‘ Will the secretary of agriculture be a 
real he-man with a real knowledge of agricul- 
ture and real ability to formulate a program 
for the benefit of agriculture, to reorganize the 
department and to bring it up to an efficiency 
that every one seems to feel has been lacking in 
the last four years?’’ 

There are two different views on this. One 
is that the president wants a man who is big 
enough for the job and who will do the job. 
The other, and perhaps the most prevalent, is 
that Mr. Hoover, on account of his promises in 


the St. Louis speech and in his acceptance 
speech, looks upon this as a job for which; he 
himself must be responsible, and that the poli- 
cies of the agricultural department will be his 
policies and carried out under his direction. 
There is likewise a good deal the same feeling 
with regard to the secretary of the department 
that will be responsible for the enforcement of 
the prohibitory law. It seems quite likely that 
at an early date the enforcement of the law wilt 
be transferred from the Department of the 
Treasury to the Department of Justice, which 
makes the appointment of the attorney general 
one of unusual interest. Senator Borah was 
offered this job by Mr. Hoover, according to 
the papers, but has declined it, seeming to lack 
the courage to tackle the job of enforcement 
which he has so strenuously advocated. It is 
not an easy cabinet position to fill, as which- 
ever cabinet officer has charge 6f the enforee- 
ment of the prohibitory law will have one of 
the hardest problems of the administration to 
tackle, and is bound to be a prominent target 
at which to shoot. 

There seems to be a very general feeling that 
President Hoover will have to make good on 
both agriculture and prohibition, and that fail- 
ure to tackle both problems fairly, sympathet- 
ically and vigorously, right from the start, will 
give the administration a backset which it will 
be hard to overcome. The promises with re- 
gard to agriculture and its relief, and as to a 
more rigid enforcement of the prohibitory law 
and resistance against any efforts to nullify 
the eighteenth amend- (Concluded on page 42) 
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MODERNIZING THE TAX SYSTEM 
"T’HE general property tax as the principal 
source of revenue seems to hold on in many 
localities simply because of the inertia of legis- 
lators. It is impossible to find any tax author- 
ity that does not recommend increasing reli- 
ance on other forms of taxation. The other 
day, Erie Englund, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, said, in discussing rural taxation: 

‘In view of altered economic conditions and 
increased expenditures for publie services and 
improvements, it would be well to re-examine 
carefully the prevailing system of state and 
local taxation from the standpoint of equitable 
distribution of taxes. Rural schools afford an 
example of this problem. These schools are not 
as local in character as is commonly supposed. 
By reason of the migration of young people 
from farms to cities, and of the movement of 
population. {rom one section of the country to 
another, every child in a rural school is a po- 
tential citizen of some urban comnfunity or of 
some other state. 

‘*Not only does much of the legally taxable 
property escape, but there is an inereasing 
amount of income derived from services which 
makes comparatively little direct contribution 
to the support of state and local government. 
This suggests the advisability of considering 
means other than the general property tax for 
raising a part of the necessary revenue. New 
taxes proposed to supplement present revenues 
of state and local government should be con- 
sidered in their relation to national taxes, in 
order to avoid creating new and serious in- 
equalities in attempting to remedy old ones.”’ 

Even the Wall Street Journal, which is cer- 
tainly sufficiently conservative on farm ques- 
tions, said recently in an editorial: 

** While everybody has to pay inereased taxes 
now. the share of the farmers has inereased 
more than others. It would be only right and 
fair that the tax burden be more equitably dis- 
tribnted, thru a system more just than the gen- 
eral property tax, whose only merit is that it 
taxes something fixed and visible. . . . In 
the agricultural states, the business of the cit- 
jes and towns depends upon the purchasing 


power of the agricultural community surround- 
ing it. Bankers and business men attempt to 
foster that surrounding agriculture. Their 
profits and the municipal budgets depend upon 
it. As the margin between prosperity and de- 
pression is always small, unjust taxation. of ag- 
riculture destroys the Balance.’’ 

teliance on the general property tax is un- 
fair to all property owners, and particularly 
to the farmer. Progressive states have been 
able to find other sources of public income that 
make the tax burden he more evenly on the 
whole population. For the legislatures of any 
of the states that still rely too heavily on the 
general property tax, there is no more impor- 
tant job than to get the tax system out of the 
ox-cart class. 





DIRECT BUYING 
WE HAVE been listening to debates on di- 


rect buying for several years now, be- 
sides contributing a few remarks of our own 
on the subject from time to time. As we see it 
today, the subject boils down to this: 

1. Direct buying plays hob with cooperative 
shipping associations, and it doesn’t do a ter- 
minal cooperative any good. 

2. Direct buying apparently lowers the price 
at the terminals at times, by diverting choice 
hogs to the packers direct. 

3. Combating direct buying by asking every 
farmer to please send his hogs to the terminal 
is simply ‘‘hollering down the rain-barrel.’’ If 
a farmer or a cooperative association can get 
more for hogs from a packer buyer than at the 
terminal, the packer buyer is the one that gets 
them. This may not be right, but it’s so. 

4. The only effective way to combat direct 
buying is by direct ‘selling under cooperative 
control. Cooperative concentration points sell- 
ing on grade and tied up with cooperative com- 
mission firms at the terminals, should retain 
for the producer many of the undoubted econ- 
omies involved in taking the hogs by the direct 
route from producer to packer. 

Lots of our readers won't agree with this. 
No commission man will, except possibly a few 
in cooperative terminal associations, who are 
taking a long look ahead. Just the same, this 
is the way it looks to us. If vou disagree— 
well, that’s why we run a Voice of the Farm 
page. 





THE FIRST CASUALTY 
a” JHEN war is declared, truth is the first 
easualty.’” This is a quotation from an 
early page of a new book, ‘‘Falsehood in War- 
time’’ (Dutton), by Arthur Ponsonby, member 
of the British parliament, and a former cabinet 
officer. 

Ten years after the close of the war, it seems 
that we are finding out a great many things 
about the stories we believed so implicitly at 
the time. This book gives a dispassionate and 
well fortified record of some of the lies that 
the propaganda departments of the different 
governments, including our own, succeeded in 
making the public believe. 

What are the stories that still hold a place 
in the mind of the average citizen and that 
make him feel that the enemy in the late war 
was addicted to fiendish practices? The Ger- 
mans have a different set of stories from those 
on the allied side, of course. Where the Eng- 
lish propaganda told about Germans cutting 
off the hands of Belgian babies, the German 
propaganda told equally false stories of Bel- 
cians gouging out the eves of German wounded. 

In the United States. however, it is probable 
that the stories that did most in working up 
the war fever were the fictions that England 
went to war on account of the violation of Bel- 
gian neutrality, the yarns of Belgian atrocities 
and the reported brutalities of commanders of 
German U-boats. Everybody can remember the 


— ee 
war-time speeches about ‘‘a serap of paper,” 
Belgian babies with their hands cut off, and 
the U-boat commanders who shelled open boats 

In Ponsonby’s book, he quotes Sir Edwarg 
Grey, English foreign minister at the time; 
Sazonov, the Russian foreign minister, and oth. 
er men in responsible positions, to show that 
England was committed to war on the side of 
France by agreements dating back as far ag 
1906. In a memorandum of July 31, 1914. the 
3ritish foreign office agreed that it would be 
necessary to support France if war came. This, 
of course, was before the invasion of Belgium, 

The Belgian baby yarn was one of the most 
widely cireulated of the war stories. On this, 
Nitti, Italian prime minister during the war, 
states: ‘‘Llovd George and myself have carried 
on extensive investigations as to the truth of 
these horrible accusations, some of which at 
least were told specifically as to names and 
places. Every case investigated proved to be 
a myth.”’ 

On the conduct of submarine warfare. Ad- 
miral Sims, of the United States Navy, stated 
in 1923: ‘* There exists no authentic report of 
cruelties ever having been committed by the 
commander or the crew of a German subma- 
rine. The press reports about cruelties were 
only made for propaganda purposes.”’ 

As noted before, the German lie factories 
were as industrious as those of the Allies. There 
were a variety of stories published in Germany 
about how German soldiers were being pois- 
oned by French and Belgian civilians. There 
was a yarn about actions of Russians on the 
east front, that matches. the English story of 
the crucifixion of a Canadian, soldier. The 
German tale was that a German boy in East 
Prussia had been secured to the table by nails 
driven thru each of his fingers. Both the Ger- 
man and the English stories, as the govern- 
ments later admitted, were entirely false. 

It is in the nature of war, of course, that 
brutalities of various sorts go with the advance 
of troops thru any region. Men who have been 
trained to murderous violence in the army, and 
who are subjected to the emotional strain of 
war, are likely sometimes to fail to make a dis- 
tinetion between official and unofficial killing. 
The fact seems to be, however, that the com- 
batants on both sides were better disciplined 
and more humane than their enemies were will- 
ing to admit. Apparently the lie, particularly 
the atrocity lie, was used by all the governments 
as a weapon of warfare. They were turned out 
and disseminated just as were cartridges and 
rifles. It is not very cheerful at this date to 
look back and see how we were fooled, but per- 
haps the knowledge may do us good. 





SCHOOLS AND ROADS 


N THE new extension bulletin No. 150, of the 

Iowa State College, on ‘‘The Tax System of 
Towa,’’ which we hope every one interested in 
taxation will study, there are two especially 
interesting tables. One shows the percentage 
of highway funds derived from general prop- 
erty taxation in 1904 and now. The other shows 
the same thing with reference to school taxes. 

Schools and highways, of course, are the big 
items in the tax bill. In 1904, 99.97 per cent of 
the total highway revenue came from the prop- 
erty tax; in 1927, only 40.43 per cent came from 
that source. In 1904, 100 per cent of school 
costs came from the general property tax; in 
1927, 98.6 per cent came from the same source. 

Other sources of revenue have been tapped 
to take a good part of the road burden off gen- 
eral property. Almost nothing has been done 
in the way of accomplishing the same thing for 
school expenses. What will the neXt ten years 
show? Will we see state and federal aid for 
schools take over part of the burden? And if 
we do, what will it mean to the tax bill on the 
average farm? Here is something to figure 
about. 
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STATE AID FOR SCHOOLS 


[* ANY discussion of how to reduce farmers’ 
taxes, schools must come first. Two things 
sand out. First, school expense is. the biggest 
single expense that the farmer has to meet in 
the tax field; second, a large part of this ex- 

nditure is directly for the benefit of the peo- 

le of the cities. A high percentage of the young 
people from the farms go to the cities and towns 
as soon as they grow up. It is a profitable situ- 
ation for the towns. They neither have to feed 
nor educate these children in their growing 
years. They get them only at a time that their 
jabor is profitable and when their presense is 
an asset to the city instead of a liability. 

It is easy to see, therefore, why state aid for 
schools has assumed such importanee. It is only 
fair that the farmer, who pays a much higher 
percentage of his income in taxes than does 
anyone else, should be relieved of a part of this 
burden. It is only fair that the cities should 
pay for a part of the educational service from 
which they are, in the end, to benefit. 

So far there is, in most circles, both rural and 
urban, a general agreement. .The division of 
opinion begins when we start to ask: How shall 
the state aid fund be raised and how shall it be 
distributed ? 

On the first point, there is one thing sure. 
The state aid fund must not be raised by an in- 
erease in the state levy on general property. 
This tax comes heaviest on the-farmers. To raise 
a school fund from this source would simply 
mean that the farmer would take a dollar out 
of one pocket, put 75 cents back in the other, 
and at the same time hand out the quarter to 
his neighbor in town. 

There are plenty of sources of funds besides 
the general property tax. Most states are de- 
pending less and less on this sort of levy. Three 
states have none at all. A dozen more have a 
proportionately small tax. Where are they get- 
ting their funds? From a number of sources, 
from state income taxes and from special taxes 
on luxuries and amusements, 

On the matter of distribution there is also 
one sure fact. No one wants an expensive over- 
head system of supervision that will use up a 
high percentage of the fund in getting help out 
to the schools that need it. Neither does anyone 
want regulations that will provide help for the 
well financed schools that have the least need 
of it, and give nothing to the smaller and poor- 
er schools that are really in the worst condi- 
tion. It has been suggested that the most log- 
ical and the most simple plan would be to di- 
vide the taxable wealth of any district by the 
number of pupils in that district. Then pro- 
vide aid on a per-pupil basis, but vary the 
amount according to the need of the territory. 
The wealthy districts with few pupils would get 
no aid at all. The poor districts with many pu- 
pils would get a lot of help. 





BETTER THAN GRIMM ALFALFA 
JORD comes from the Montana experiment 
station that for two years the new variety 
of alfalfa known as Ladak has outyielded 
Grimm and Cossack by from one-quarter to 
one-half ton. The hardiness of Ladak, as tried 
at two different places in Montana, has proved 
to be equal to either Grimm or Cossack. This 
is a matter of considerable interest, because in 
Montana the Grimm and Cossack varieties are 
decidedly superior to common alfalfa, because 
they withstand winter killing so much better. 
It seems that the Ladak alfalfa is not only 
hardy and a good yielder, but it is also of su- 
perior quality. There is a higher proportion of 
leaves to stem than with ordinary alfalfa, and 
the hay contains two per cent more protein. 
Ladak alfalfa was brought from India by 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
We do not know of anyone who has seed for 
Sale, but it would seem that it would be worth 
while experimenting with it in the corn belt. 











Odds and Ends 








OLDEN KING has made such an unusual 
record as an early corn in northern Iowa 
that I determined to find out where it came 
from. Of course, William McArthur, of Cerro 
Gordo county, has popularized the variety by 
winning with it consistently in the northern 
section of the corn yield test, almost every year 
since 1923. MeArthur, however, did not do 
the preliminary work. That was done by Rome 
Robison, of Kossuth county, Iowa. For a num- 
ber of years he has had a strain of Murdock 
corn which was early and small eared and not 
a very good yielder. Murdock is a yellow dent 
which has long been popular in southern Wis- 
consin and northern Illinois. To improve the 
yielding power of his Murdock, Rome Robison 
decided to cross it with some late, rank growing 
Reid corn which he had obtained from Fred 
Pim, of Humboldt county, Iowa. The crossing 
was done by picking out one ear each of Mur- 
dock and the Pim strain of Reid Yellow Dent. 
These were planted in alternating rows in a 
plot away from other corn. At tasseling time, 
the tassels were taken out of the Murdock corn, 
which meant that the Murdock ears were ferti- 
lized by the earliest pollen from the Reid corn. 
When these crossed ears were planted, in 
1921, they produced a wide range of type, many 
of them carrying 22, 24 and even 26 rows. For 
some reason, many of the ears carried more 
rows than either of the two parents. This corn 
was called Kossuth County Reliance, and the 
following year McArthur obtained his seed. 
From the start, he tried to reduce the mumber 
of rows and to make the corn earlier. When 
MeArthur started with Kossuth County Reli- 
ance, Silver King dominated the situation in 
northern Iowa. It had beaten the yellow strains 
of corn the first two years in the northern sec- 
tion of the Iowa yield test, and many people 
began to cast around to see if some high yield- 
ing yellow strain could be discovered. Me- 
Arthur thought he had found what was needed 
in Kossuth County Reliance, but in order to 
demonstrate that he had actually discovered a 
yellow corn better than Silver King, he called 
this new variety Golden King. 
Rome Robison believes that the yielding pow- 
er of this corn was determined in considerable 
measure by the good luck of choosing just the 


- right two foundation ears for crossing. Prob- 


ably he is right, because figures compiled by 
Professor Hughes, at Ames, indicate that Kos- 
suth County Reliance is just about as good a 
yielder as Golden King. However, it is not 
quite so early as Golden King and it has a tend- 
ency to carry more rows. 

Several months ago, I was criticized vigor- 
ously by a northern Iowa farmer for boosting 
Golden King as a good corn for northern Iowa. 
He said that he had tried it side by side with 
his home corn, and that it did not yield nearly 
as much. Perhaps this man was right, because 
sometimes accidents will happen which no one 
ean account for. Or, it may be that he has 2 
corn which is far better than Golden King. If 
so, I would like to see him enter it in the Iowa 
corn yield test, so that the farmers in northern 
Towa can have access to this splendid new sort. 
With the situation as it stands, I really do not 
know of any better corn for extreme northern 
Iowa than Golden King. 





NE of the most thoughtful men in the dairy 

‘ industry, who has been connected with cow 
testing work for more than thirty years, told 
me the other day that at the present time many 
purebred herds are producing less than grade 
herds. In fact, the average of all the purebred 
herds in cow testing associations seems to be 
only about eighteen pounds per cow better than 
all the grade herds. Of course, eighteen pounds 
of butterfat in a year is ordinarily worth 


around $10, but inasmuch as the purebreds are 
probably fed just a little better on the average, 
it is doubtful if the net profit is so very much 
more for the purebreds than it is for the grades. 
{ am writing this, not to knock the purebred 
dairy business, but to provoke some thought. 
In the first place, it must be remembered that 
the grades owe their productivity to the con- 
tinuous use of purebred sires. Work done at 
the Iowa station would indicate that after three 
top erosses of purebred sires, the grade herd 
will produce on the average about the same as 
the purebred herd. In fact, most of the benefit 
comes with the first two top crosses. However, 
it is essential to use good purebred sires after 
the first three top crosses, in order to avoid 
sliding back. 

It seems that many grade dairymen are more 
rigid in their selection of cows than some of the 
smaller purebred dairymen. There is such a 
thing as purebred scrubs, animals which have a 
pedigree, but which are withheld from the 
butcher merely on that account and for no oth- 
er reason. 

This whole situation indicates a grave peril 
for purebred men. They must continually check 
the value of their animals with performance 
records. In defense of the purebred men, it 
must be stated that most of them are dealing 
with animals which have been more or less in- 
bred. This inbreeding for good qualities is a 
tremendous asset when it comes to crossing or 
grading up. It is oftentimes a handicap to the 
animals in their pure form because inbreeding 
usually makes animals somewhat more suscept- 
ible to disease and other troubles which come in 
as a reguit of a lack of vigor. This kind of 
thing usually disappears when the animals are 
used in crossing. 

Some folks have urged that the record asso- 
ciations should allow pure breeds to bring in 
blood from other breeds, provided it does not 
form more than one-eighth of the blood of the 
animal which is being registered. This, in my 
opinion, would be a serious mistake, altho the 
breed might temporarily benefit greatly. I am 
looking forward to the day when the pure 
breeds will be used systematically in crossing. 


. It will then be extremely important, however, 


that the pure breeds be genuinely pure and 
not only pure but rather intensely line-bred 
or inbred. Systematie commercial crossing can 
not be used unless there is pure foundation 
stock to go back to continuously, so that the 
Same thing can be done over and over again. 
Everything considered, I don’t believe the 
breeders of purebred eattle should be disturbed 
because the purebred herds in cow testing asso- 
ciations have only produced eighteen pounds 
more butterfat annually than the grade “herds. 
On the contrary, I am rather surprised that 
there is that much difference when everything 
is taken into account, and I rather anticipate 
that the day may come when the grade herds 
will actually produce more than the purebred 
herds. 


LARGE quantity of Argentine and Tur- 

kestan alfalfa has recently been imported 
into the United States. Seed of this description 
is so likely to winter kill under corn belt con- 
ditions that the Department of Agriculture 
stains ten per cent of the seeds red. It is said 
that several carloads of this seed have been 
shipped into Iowa. I am, therefore, taking ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to warn lowa farm- 
ers against buying alfalfa seed which shows 
any sign of red stain. H. A. WALLACE. 








Who does not see the hand of the Lord %n the 
preparation of Lincoln for the great work of his 
life? And when his work was done, he was allowed 
to be taken away. So there seems to be a plan in 
the lives of great nations, and in the lives of great 
men, a plan or fitting of which they are unconscious 
and of which the world is not conscious. When the 
time comes, the man appears, trained and fitted, 
generally thru hardship and suffering, for the great 
work that the Lord calls him to do.—Uncle Henry's 
Sayings. 
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Human Engines That Sputter On the Hill 


= 


Men and Women of Middle Years Need to Plan to Head Off Degenerative Disease 


ACH year, the average automobile owner 

goes thru a period of intensive cogitation, 

his ear attuned to sounds and signs that 
formerly had little import. Is the old car los- 
ing its pep? Is it missing? Does it pull the 
hills as it did? All these things matter greatly 
from the standpoint of garage bills, for from 
now on, engine trouble will no longer be a ques- 
tion of small adjustments, but of replacing 
parts that have given way. 

Bearing all this in mind, will it be truer econ- 
omy to pateh up the old machine and keep it, 
or to trade it in on a new one? 

The man and woman in middle life are in 
much the same position as the car owner. Their 
bodily engine has borne them along fairly well 
to date.’ There have been troubles, no doubt, 
vet the right sort of tinkering fixed them good 
as new. 

sut now ean be expected the first intima- 
tions that the engine is beginning to wear out, 
and they are not so different from the symp- 
toms of the same thing in an automo- 


By Gladys Denny Shultz 


killed the most Iowans in 1927 were heart dis- 
ease, cancer, cerebral hemorrhage, chronic ne- 
phritis (kidney trouble) and tuberculosis. Of 
these, tuberculosis is a disease of the young, 
cerebral hemorrhage of the more elderly, while 
all the others have their beginning in the pe- 
riod we are considering. It is now that watch 
must be maintained to avoid, or early to start 
treating, the group of degenerative diseases 
and cancer. 

When at forty or forty-five, our bodies are 
in the best shape possible—if there’s anything 
wrong, now is the time to-have a good over- 
hauling—and we wish to be guarded against 
possibilities, these are two signs that should 
make us beware. They may mean nothing, 
they may mean the approach of one of the de- 
generative diseases, and it is well to find out 
which it is. 

‘‘One of the signs is fatigue,’’ says Dr. Law- 


digress to look at the figures provided for w 
by the life insurance companies. These instj 

tutions can tell with uneanny skill how lo 
the type to which each of us belongs is likely 
to live, given its special handicaps, for constan 
work with mountains of vital statistics ha 
made them almost omniscient as to life ang 
death of thin people and fat, the tuberculoyg 
those with high blood pressure, drinkers or ah 
stainers those whose parents lived long or dia 
young, Listen respectfully, then, as they t@ 
us how costly it is to dally with extra weight 
after thirty-five. } 
‘‘The best risk at age thirty-five and ove 
is the fully matured man who is five or te 
pounds underweight,’’ says Dr. Martin I. OL 
sen, medical director for a large insuraneé 
society. ‘‘The man five or ten pounds over 
weight is only slightly behind him as a risk 
But from then on the difference is very inter. 
esting. The degree of underweight seems ty 
make very little difference. The man ten pounds 
below averag. in weight runs 4 pe 





cent below the mortality rate expect 





bile. Not much longer will minor ad- 
justments do the trick. More and 
more, the whole engine will be in- 





volved, 

Unlike the automobile owner, how- 
ever, the middle-aged man or woman 
has no choice of alternatives. There 
is no place as yet where old bodies 
may be exchanged for new, no mat- 
ter how great the indemnity one is 
willing to pay. The old one has to do. 

It behooves us, therefore, to keep a 
more careful eye on the machinery 
than was our wont in the glad, care- 
free days of youth. We need to know 
the things that betoken serious trou- 
ble, so that we can get to the shop 
and have the necessary repairs before 
something else is affected. Most of us 
can age smoothly, sweetly, gently, if, 
during the middle years, we give our 
bodies the same devoted attention we 
bestow on the loyal motor car we 
have decided to run another year 
or two. 























Diseases to Watch Out For 


One thing the middle-aged man or 
woman should understand about the 
human mechanism. If one is living 
and in good health at forty-five, he 
has mainly one set of diseases to wateh 
out for, the so-called degenerative. 
These have nothing to do with morals, 
but arg thus designated because they 





reached its peak of efficiency and is 
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ed for the average man, while thirty 
pounds underweight brings one only 
5 per cent over the average mortal 
ity and a greater degree changes th 
percentage little. But the man thirty 
pounds overweight has a 13 per cent 
higher mortality rate than the aver 
age, and it jumps up steeply as the 
weight increases. Forty-five pounds 
overweight gives an increased mortal 
ity of 31 pér cent; 60 pounds gives 
44 per cent; 80 pounds, 65 per cent: 
85 pounds and over, 223 per cent. 

“‘It should be said, however, that 
there are not many in the latter class. 
es for observation from which to draw 
conclusions, for insurance companies 
don’t like to insure a man at all i! he 
is over fifty pounds overweight. ”’ 

These figures make it sufficiently 
plain why excess weight ealls for au 
excess premium when one is taking 
out insurance. 


Tactics Change in Middle Years 


So that, while in the younger year 
it is right to lay stress on three good 
meals a day to develop resistance to 
the infective diseases, in middle years 
the tactics must be changed to meet 
a new enemy, and the need is to cut 
down on food so as to present no flab 
by outposts to the degenerative «is 
eases. Tables showing what one 
should weigh for one’s height and 
age can be secured from most insur: 




















going to begin the decline. 

Those born with defects or early 
infected with a disease such as tuber- 
culosis or the rheumatic heart disease which 
attacks youth, will probably have succumbed 
before this if they are going to. Immunity will 
have been established to most of the infectious 
diseases. The survivors at forty-five, therefore, 
may feel that they have triumphed in one se- 
vere test, and gird themselves optimistically 
for the next, contained in the degenerative dis- 
eases. 

Now, at some time or other, each of us must 
die, <All of our science can not prevent that. 

sut it is given many of us to say whether we 

shall live long and usefully, with a minimum 
of suffering and discomfort or whether we will 
go to our graves after the long mental suffer- 
ing and diminished efficieney that are entailed 
by the degenerative diseases. 

These are diabetes, Bright’s disease, heart 
disease, chronie rheumatism, Cerebral hemor- 
rhage belongs in the group, but usually attacks 
at a later age than the one we are considering, 
tho in middle life a man may take steps against 
it. Cancer, also, must be watched against by 
the person of middle years. It is interesting and 
perhaps significant that the diseases which 


Follow rules of diet and living laid down by the physician. 


rence E. Kelley, Des Moines physician and sur- 
geon. ‘‘If your work tires you, if anything 
tires you more than it should, rest. If rest 
doesn’t restore your energy, go to a doctor for 
an examination.”’ 

In the second sign, the human body differs 
radically from the automobile. The latter does 
not aequire loads of superfluous tin or iron 
with the passage of the years, thereby proving 
its superiority over humans. For men and wo- 
men will burden themselves with extra flesh, 
and most disastrously, too. 

‘*Up to thirty-five.’’ savs Doctor Kelley, ‘‘it 
is an advantage to be overweight, a disadvan- 
tage to be underweight. Underweight may be 
caused by tuberculosis or some other undesir- 
able condition, and it often lowers resistance 
to disease. But above thirty-five, every extra 
pound comes high, and the thin people advance 
as good prospects. The thin ones who survive 
to the age of forty or over, vou see, have proved 
their soundness and their freedom from excess 
flesh reacts greatly.in their favor.”’ 

To understand just how much overweight 
is a danger to the person of middle age, let us 


ance companies—and it is interesting 
to note that the insurance companies 
base their calculations on rather heav- 
ier weights than do the beauty specialists. | 
is very important to calculate weight by age 
as well as height, for nature allows us mor? 
healthy poundage as we grow older, and the 
grandmother who tries to reduce to flapper 
proportions is quite as misled as the flappe 
whose chief ambition is to be a skeleton. 

In every one of the degenerative diseas 
Doctor Kelley is about to discuss for us, then] 
overweight must be kept in mind as a contrib 
uting factor and a thing to be avoided. 

‘‘Doctors no longer think of treating the 
degenerative diseases so much as they do af 
managing the patient,’’ says Doctor Kelley. 
‘You can’t take a medicine that will cure these 
maladies. You must follow rules of diet, work 
and living laid down for you by the physician. 
All the diseases of which I will speak eall for 
this sort of careful directing on the part of the 
doctor, and of strict adherence on the part of 
the patient. 

‘Diabetes remains one of the medical mys 
teries as to its cause, tho the fact that over- 
weights are often victims has aroused sus) 
cion that there is a (Coneluded on page 33) 
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when it designed the Six-Speed Special. It stands alone as a 

truck especially built for this work. Here is a truck with plenty 
of speed (35 miles per hour on high)—and a 2-speed rear axle 
providing an extra low-speed range previously found only in high- 
priced heavy-duty trucks. The low range gives you great pulling 
power at 312 miles per hour. It gives you power to get your full 
loads through hard pulls in fields and roads, deep sand and plowed 
ground, and on the hills—and that’s what the farmer needs in a 
truck. 


[vice it designe HARVESTER did a big thing for rural hauling 


Ideal for Farm Hauling 


The popular Six-Speed Special is the only speed truck with 6 speeds forward 
and 2 reverse. Never before could an economy truck pull and climb like this 
one, and it has high speed for the highways too. It has everything else to match 
its speed and power—long, sturdy frame, comfortable enclosed cab, heavy- 
duty springs, an engine simply built and economical in fuel consumption, 
a transmission with provision for power take-off, and 4-wheel brakes. It has 
also the triple-combination body adapting the truck to every conceivable type 
of farm hauling—1, platform body; 2, grain bex for 60 bushels; 3, stock rack 
as shown above. Easily changed from one to another in a few minutes. 


Ask the McCormick-Deering dealer about the Six-Speed Special. We would 
like to have you drive it yourself and see what the new 2-speed axle and the 
six forward speeds enable this truck to do in heavy going. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA 


{Incorporated} 


Chicago, Illinois 





INTRODUCE the Family to the 


International Harvester 


SEXSPEED SPECIAL 


HESE DAYS every man and boy is 

motor-minded. Everybody is famil- 
iar with cars and tractors. The more 
you know about mechanical construc- 
tion and automotive performance, the 
better you will like the Six-Speed 
Special. Time is money on the farm 
and no man can afford to waste it 
when there is profitable work to be 
done. Already the farmers alone are 
using 650,000 motor trucks and here’s 
the most practical utility truck of them 
all, the — 


Six-Speed Special 


It Out-Pulls, Out-Climbs, 

and Out-Performs All 

Others of Similar Rating 
Under Full Load 
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Way to Buy 
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How you are saved one-third to one-half 

the ordinary price of merchandise by the 

famous Ward plan of distributing from 

manufacturer direct to you. One-third 

of all the families in America now take 
advantage of it. 








N this page are pictured a few of over 
35,000 items of merchandise stocked 
by Mentgomery Ward & Co. They are 


shown here for the sole pur pose of prov- 











ing by definite examples how large a part 
ne ore . “ : The Newport home—one of our modern and charming designs. 

of ordinary prices may be saved by this We sell all Readycut Homes on the easy monthly payment plan. 

direct way of buying. -- Savings are $500 to $2000 under ordinary ways. Write for 
spectal catalogue and ask about Ward’s new 15-year loan. 


A charming, modern bungalow 4 ee two of the finest, mechanically excellent 
Take the home illustrated here for instance. —< pieces of machinery that you can find in either 
It is one of the smartest and most charm- NE line. We ask men who pride themselves on 


ing of thousands of designs submitted by Concrete Mixer judging farm equipment values to compare 
New improvements in design. Pays for itself on first them with the highest priced products on the 


job. See catalogue. Easy payments. Ordinary prices 


this season. Itscon- reduced $10 to $20. market ... these cost one-third to one-half less. 


struction embod- Families by the thousands today buy impor- 
to $2500 under ordinary ways of building.  tantitems only from Ward’s and no otherway. 

Perhaps you are painting your present 
house. Montgomery Ward & Co. calls 
your attention to its Master Painter for- 
mula that matches byactual laboratory test 











talented architects 





ies the latest engi- 





neering principles Why Ward prices are lower 
As you look through Ward’s catalogue or as 
you walk through the aisles of a Ward store, 


of which there are hundreds located through- 


to keep it warm in 
winter and cool in 
summer. The lum- ? : 
. a nationally known manufacturer’s first 
ber is ready cut to : dy ; ae anes 
’ Neti: quality paint—yet its price is 25% a gallon 
fit, thus eliminat- ; ) 
; lower. Money cannot buy better paint, so 
The paint in this pail is identical ing waste and re- s : 
in spreading, covering, and wear- ; 

ing qualities to the highest-pried Aucing your lum- 


PONE pitt vt mad hb a Va is 4 
facturer, It co $1 to $1.25 les Pe bill by several 


ail aition hundred dollars. a 
Our own architects and engineers give ~ tae Mechanical excellence 


when you pay more than Ward’s low price 
“ the difference represents 
a loss to you. 


; oy PRS 
70) Ee 6 C y, c ice as r - \ > an ake > 7 - * 
you free counsel and advice as work Opa lake the Royal Blue Sep Galesnieed Sted Towle 
9TOLTESses. And while receiving these advans VEU arator and the Sattley Gas Sturdiest type of construction known. 20-gauge rust resisting 
c < % p , & & 


> 2 = =n ] aa aa scald 
; ners A tial a a a : galvanized steel. Will not warp or crack from frost. Priced «1 
tages you ave able to cut building costs $1500 oe — Engine. Both represent tal omen cassie ial 
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Test Proves Excellence 

ning for 5500 continuous hours, a Royal Blue Separator 

td conclusively its unparalleled durability. After this test, 

] to 15 years of datly ust, not a single part was worn 

zh to require replacement or repair and the bowl was still 

in perfect balance! 
out the United. States, you are astonished at 
the low prices on the fine merchandise of 
every description. The reasons for these low 
prices are easy to understand. 

In the first place, there is but one step 
between you and the factory that makes the 
merchandise—that is Ward’s only method 
of selling. In the second place, the huge 
volume of 250,000,000 dollars annually en- 
ables Ward’s to get the world’s lowest prices 
on any kind of merchandise. 


WARD & 





When you buy from Montgomery Ward 
& Co. you receive only laboratory tested mer- 
chandise, and purchase is guaranteed to sat- 
isfy you in every way or your money will be 
returned. Even with our enormous volume 
of business, Ward’s offers you mail order's 
swiftest service—In Today—Out Today. That 
means your order will be on its way to you 
the same day it is received. 


Look it up in Ward’s catalogue 


There is a free copy for you of Ward’s fs 
new 1929 Spring and Summer Cata- 
logue if you have none. Look up in 
this great book whatever you # 
want to buy—it will give youa (© 
complete description of first 
quality anditwill show youthe 
prices that you should pay. 
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Sattley Gas Engine 
One of the fineft jobs known to modern engineer- 
ing science and embodying the newest principles 
of construction. 11% horsepower and adually de- 
velops 2% horsepower. Has 40 less parts than any 
other engine. oe arts interchangeable with 


Ford Model T. Try for 60 days. 
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MONTGOMERY 
WARD & CO. 
j Established 1872 


/ World-Wide Distributors of 
Quality Merchandise, Operat- 
ing Hundreds of Retail Stores 
and Eight Great’ Mail Order 
Houses, at Chicago, Kansas 
City, St. Paul, Baltimote, Den- 
ver, Fort Worth, Portland, 
Ore., and Oakland. 











¢ Pigs % 
Miron. 


RADIO BROADCAST 


Listen to Montgomery Ward & Co.'s Hour~ 
News, Home Hints, Features, Music— every day 
except Saturday and Sunday, over stations KDKA, 
KYW-«xr«xx, KSTP, WSB, KOA, KWK,WMC, 
KVOO, WSM, WDAF, WHO, WOAI, WOC 
WOW, WFAA, WHAS, at 12 noon Cent 

Standard Time, or 1 p.m. Easrern Standard Time 
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STOCK Fars 


{ This picture shows C. F, Eggers and his sons, with some of their live stock. ] 


“A Telephone 


Makes Money for the Farmer” 


“The telephone helps solve farm Jabor problems and 
says C. F. Eggers, South 
View Stock Farm, near Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


makes farm work more pleasant,” 


“We always telephone before we sell hogs and cattle 
and sell them on an up market. A telephone makes 


money and saves time for the farmer.” 








Thus in every-day 
work on the farm the 


Farm Telephone 
Promotes Social Life 


telephone plays an im- 


portant part. It saves 


the farmer countless 


trips to town; it helps “Farm life is more attract- 
fs tive with a telephone,” says 
to sell his produce and Mir, Eagers, "The feemer 
and his family get more 
joy out of ‘life and more 
out of public affairs. After 
all the telephone is priceless 
on the farm.” 


to buy his supplies. 


When you need help 
or have any other kind 
of errand to run, re- 
member your telephone | 


will do it for you. 




















NORTHWESTERN BELL (4 TELEPHONE COMPANY 








Jhen writing to advertisers, please mention We s’ Farmer. 
Wi ting to advert pl ntion Wallaces’ F 





KOVAR 


The Time Tried Quack Grass Digger ...Land Cultivator 
..- Alfalfa Cultivator ... 100% Seed Bed Maker. 


The Original and without a Successful Imitator 


Such is the record of this wonderful 
machine which has been on the 
market for 18 years. Its many 
patented and exclusive features such 
as flexible frame, properly shaped 
teeth, etc. have always made the 
KOVAR the outstanding cultivating 
machine and quack grass digger of 
the country. 


Wheel pees 
A Machine for every purpose 


Any~size for horse or tractor power. 
Sold on its merits—every KOVAR is 
guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


Send for literature today. 














Senate Beats 


Income Tax 


Victory in House Nullified by Senate Action 


— will you have—a two-mill 
increase in the state levy or a 

state income tax?” 
This was the challenge the sponsors 
of the state income tax bill, backed by 


| the farm organizations of Iowa, put 
up to the Iowa senate and house last | 


week. The senate, by a vote of 38 to 
10, declared against the income tax. 
The house, by a vote of 59 to 46, de- 
clared for it. 

Tho losing the fight for the income 
tax, the farm groups were able to 
force the appointment of subcommit- 
tees to draw up a luxury tax bill de- 
signed to make an increase in the 
state levy unnecessary. 

Senator Patterson, of Kossuth, in 
presenting the bill to the senate, sum- 
marized the arguments of its support- 
ers when he said: 

“When this legislature adjourns, it 
will have either placed an additional 
tax burden of $2,000,000 on_the city 
homes and farms of Iowa, or it will 
pass an income tax bill. It will have 
to be one or the other. 

“On June 30, 1926, the balance in 
the general fund of the state was $7,- 
183,260.17. The budget director esti- 


mates that on June 80, 1929, the bal- | 


ance will be $3,037,939.73. We dare 
not deplete the treasury further in 
order to avoid an increase in the state 
levy. Recommendation for expendi- 


tures that have already been approved | 


by the budget director and the gov- 
ernor total, for the ensuing biennium, 


$31,065,447, as against $28,546,259 for | 


the biennium preceding this one. The 
average increase in appropriations 
over and above that recommended by 
the budget director for the two gen- 
eral assemblies which have preceded 
this one has been over $400,000. 


Income Needed to Meet Budget 


“The measure to increase the tax on 
on cigarettes has been killed in the 
senate. The tax on near beer has 
been abandoned. A measure has been 
introduced to revise the inheritance 
tax law to provide some $500,000 addi- 
tional revenue, but this will not any 
more than take care of the inevitable 
increases over and above those recom- 
mended by the budget director. 

“The income tax bill is the only 
measure before the general assembly 
of Iowa that stands between the ha- 
rassed owners of farms, the owners 
of homes in the city and a crushing ad- 
ditional load.” 

This was the second consecutive 
time that the Iowa state senate has 
defeated the state income tax bill. In 
the session before the last, the bill 
was introduced in the house and failed 
of passage by one vote. At the. last 
session, it passed the house by a vote 
of 56 te 49, but was shelved by the 
senate, without debate, by a vote of 
24 to 20. This year, the supporters of 
the bill intended to bring it to a vote 
in the house and have it brought into 
the senate after the recess. The idea 
was that the menace of a two-mill in- 
crease in the state tax, coupled with 
favorable action by the house and ap- 
proval by the major farm organiza- 
tions of the state, would force some of 
the senators into line when their con- 
stituents had a chance to get at them 
during the recess. 

The senate opposition, however, was 
determined not to let this program go 
thru. On Monday, the supporters of 
the bill in the house managed to make 
it a special order of business for 
Wednesday. Monday afternoon, the 
senate ways and means committee 
met, and by a vote of 15 to 2, without 
discussion, moved to recommend the 
indefinite postponement of the Dill. 
This brought the measure up for ac- 
tion Tuesday morning. 

Senator Moen, of Lyon county, one 
of the sponsors of the bill and a mem- 
ber of the ways and means committee, 
presented the case for the measure, 
and asked that the bill at least be 








given a place on the calendar. The 
committee majority brought up no Ob 


| jections to the bill and allowed Cis. 


cussion on their side. Fifteen votes 
approved the motion for indefinit, 
postponement. Only two, Senator 
Moen and Senator Langfitt, opposed jt, 

This recommendation for indefinite 


| postponement was the first item to he 


considered Tuesday morning. The par. 
liamentary situation left the support. 
ers of the bill almost helpless. There 
was a working majority—and a good. 
sized one—against the measure. The 
only possible chance to get the bill 
passed was to have enOugh delay go 
that the farm groups could make their 
influence felt with their representa. 
tives. This was exactly what the sep. 
ate opposition was not inclined to 
allow. 

“IT wouldn’t want to go back home 
over the recess with the bill still to 
come up,” observed one senator confi. 
dentially. “If the folks had that long 
to talk it over, I would hardly dare 
vote against it. If we jam it thru nov, 
I can vote no and say I was just sus. 
taining the action of the committee,” 


Backers of Bill Between Fires 


This was a situation that had been 
foreseen by the backers of the bill, but 
they were caught between two fires, 
If they had permitted the bill to go 
thru the house and come to the senate 
in that way, the ways and means com- 
mittee could have smothered the meas- 
ure untii near the end of the session, 
and a sifting committee selected by 
the majority could have seen that it 
never came to a vote. In order to 
make sure of getting the bill out of 
committee, it was necessary for the 
senate measure to be introduced, but 
this brought up the alternative danger 
of having the ways and means commit 
tee report it out promptly and kill it 
before the house had time to act. 

Senator Patterson, of Kossuth, the 
chief advocate of the income tax Dill 
in the last three sessions, found only 
one possible way of delaying action. 
That was to take the floor as the de- 
fender of his own bill and hold it as 
long as his voice held out, or until 
the majority, in order to get other 
business done, consented to placing 
the bill on the calendar for action at 
some future date. Even a delay of two 
or three days would have given a 
chance for the farm organizations to 
stir up the constituencies of the diifer- 
ent senators and bring enough pres 
sure to change a few votes. 

Shortly after ten o’clock, therefor 
when the commiitee report was 
sented for action, Patterson took * 
floor and commenced a leisurely 
cussion of the points involved. 
can’t keep down the tax on prop: 
any longer by depleting the gen 
fund,” he declared. He pointed 
that there had been onlv four 


| posals this year which had any che 
| of increasing the state’s income. 


increased cigarette tax had been } 

en by the senate. The proposa! 

a tax on near beer had heen 
doned, and the inheritance tax 
which in any event would only | 

in around half a million, was th 
ened by the same forces in the sen-ie 
that were on the point of defeating the 
income tax. 

To bring out the danger to the inher 
itance measure, he quoted extensively 
from a statement made by Senator W. 
S. Baird, of Pottawattamie, before the 
Ways and means committee of the fed 
eral house of representatives. in this 
statement, Baird declared himseli op- 
posed to both state and federal inher 
itance taxes. 

By this time, it was getting on past 
eleven o'clock, and Patterson had beet 
talking an hour. There was a buzz of 
conversation around the room. Oca 
sionally a senator would rise on ‘ie 
other side of the chamber and iro 
ically ask (Concluded on page 41) 
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Dust Disinfectant 


for 
Wheat, Oats, Barley 


and Other Cereals 
ANALYSIS 
Ethy 0 
tea 


a és 
ferentuct is the perfected form of the serie? 
*ANts Comted by many Savion? 


the group designation “De Post K-! 


FIVE POUNDS-NET 






Look for the green can with 
the red Du Bay Diamond 
when you buy CERESAN. 


4s 


reat all Seed Grains with CERESAN. 
Produces Healthier Crops, Increases 
Yields, Harmless to Seeds or Drills ry 















Protect your crops against disease losses by treating all seed 
grains with one dust disinfectant—CERESAN. Controls 9 
grain diseases, brings a higher market grading and usually in- 
creases yield. Proved safe and effective by Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations and U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Treats seeds 
for only 6 to 9 cents a bushel. Dust it on; no costly equipment 
needed. Your Dealer has CERESAN. 
pamphlets on Du Bay Seed Disinfectants for other crops— 
Semesan Jr., for seed corn; Semesan Bel, the instantaneous po- 
tato dip; and Semesan for vegetable and flower seed and bulbs. 


He also has FREE 


yur Grain Fields Pay You 
fore This Year ! 





CERESAN 


controls: 
Wheat—Bunt or stinking 


sraut and seed-borne flag smut. 


Oats—Both loose and 
covered smut. 
ss? 
Barley—Stripe disease, cov- 
ered smut and loose smut in 
certain 6-row winter varieties. 
* 
Sorghum —Kernel smuts. 


+? 


Rye—Seed-borne stem smut. 











Most dealers handle CERESAN. Those listed below carry 
a large stock and can quickly supply your needs. 














COUNTY DEALER . TOWN 
jo eee Cornell Drug Co.u.......ccceee Greenfield 
PMN csscessecissoses ae ee Corning 
Audubon............ Reinemund Hdw. Co..........Audubon 
‘ J. T. Kraung Exira 
Beams cssccsstccecoes ge) ae Boone 
ee Madrid 
Buena Vista.....C. F. ECkstaim.....cscccccccsseseses Marathon 
) eee Th, AAs. SORE cccsccscictiscasscersch Allison 
Arend Dreyet.........ccccccccsse Aplington 
Gletty Drug Co............. Parkersburg 
Burrows Drug Cok... Dumont 
Calhoun...........:«. O. A. Runquitstec..........c0cee- Lohrville 
L. R. Sidmore, The Rexall 
Store .. Manson 
ee eae Pomeroy 
Sidmore & Huff, The Rexall 
a ee Rockwell City 
Canrelle ccccz= Sturges & Rawhouset............ Carroll 
CER enccccicccsel Gregersen Pharmacy........../ Atlantic 
ey te eS 
E. C. Woodward....................Griswold 
Cerro Gordo....A. E. Siith..............ccccccecseres Rockwell 
Cherokee.......... °P..0. McWilliams............00.. Cherokee 
Satterlee Drug Co................. Marcus 
SrOstrGin Bross « csccccccOsssciccsrsvecs Marcus 
Ressler Drug Store.............+. Washta 
late lee sc. nie seccessoes Pe Me DOC cic cccccscssncesces Osceola 
London & Boehme ...........04 Osceola 
ae Fowler’s Drug Store.....cccccccseese/ Adel 
McCreary Fidiw: Coe -ccccccsssssesesse Perry 
' PCLT Y DPW StORS : ocssccccssccesincssces Perry 
Co De asia Redfield 
Dee FS. AGC EMD occccercttececs Waukee 
Decatur.............. Van Werden & Soms............0...-Leon 
Dickinson......... Ce Bis Gai a ctktete vaca eae Tereil 
Emmet. 3...2.0 Ringsted Pharmacy........+ Ringsted 
Franklin........... warmers: Elev: Gsccccscsssssss Hampton 
L. E. Gray, Gray’s Drug Shop 
ssdicsusassdere doscigokcuatcasiaedsucedpuuneeetan Hampton 
| el ap a | | ere Hampton 
Cart FP. Bokwmtey €f-.ccscsscieck: Sheffield 
Greene..............0. Carl EE JOmms Ot cise cicccctssscss Churdan 
Des Se NCR vas csencsccescidcicrosesccts Jefferson 


Jobbers of the Du Bay Seed Disinfectants 


Churchill Drug Co 
Churchill Drug Co 


Burlington 


Cedar Rapids 











Hamilton Séed and Coal Co................. Cedar Rapids 
The Becker Seed Co | Clinton 
Harle-Haas Company...........ssssssssssesseess Council Bluffs 


Seed Disinfectants 














COUNTY DEALER TOWN 
Grundy............... Halden & Smith Dr. Co...Gr. Center 
Farmers Coop. Elev. Co........... Stout 
Guthrie............... 1S ee 
P. W. Dowd..............Guthrie Center 

O. G. Walker..........+ Guthrie Center 

D. L. Sheetz anora 

MS TOE oo vcescecccenceesseccesstsnas Stuart 

O. D. Stotts Yale 

Hamilt Anderson Drug Co............... Stanhope 
W. C. Fastenow............ Webster City 

. Miller Drug Co............. Webster City 
Hancock............ Lg 9 nee Garner 
I iicctercee ss DT NRT IE Ackley 
| ag Sa: See Eldora 

Independ't Transfer Co..lowa Falls 

a | Radcliffe 
Harrison............ LAL ol COT a a 3 OR Ra Logan 
Robt. W. Harvey....Missouri Valley 

V. E. Tamisiea.......... Missouri Valley 
Humboldt.......... A) emeeeereee Humboldt 
yg gt) , en et ee nO Renwick 

| NE aE Swezey & Simmon............. Marengo 
JASPOP..0..000cccceres 60s SS, VU CIE BE Risincccsccnscsnseeceneatd Colfax 
Fed: J. Gee sccncaccsscteecese see Lynnville 

Monroe Pharmac}. ........se0000 Monroe 

PB." J. JEPSON....cccccccsecscsscecsererseoe WOW tO 

G.I a ccnteceascacccontonccens Newton 

WER. Pe reeetitticccccnacie: Newton 
Keokuk.............. Corner Drug Store.......... Sigourney 
Louisa Weber & Huston........ Columbus Jct. 
Lucas............ eg) see ea as eek me ats Chariton 
Madison............. Montrose Pharmacy........ Winterset 
M. Young & Co., Inc....... Winterset 
Mahaska............ Leighton Drug Co........... Leighton 
Marion............... Fred Li. MiCBicccccmnannux Bussey 
OD BRC carci cimccaictnsepess Pleasantville 
Marshall............ Marshall Impl. Co.....Marshalltown 
Monroe.............. FE FE, ER PRIBG TONS ano caecaeiceccsccaconcancel Albia 
Montgomery....Stanton Pharmacy ce... Stanton 
SAREE S EUS i pscecccnccessscixe Villisca 
O’Brien.............. | ye Hartley 
Oise Fax, ERT caccinscncciccniceeoives Melvin 
ae Bred NG WERE: ccccscecicsccsasscscsncns Essex 
Palo Alto.......... G. EL. Voks: & Sent... West Bend 


Younkerman Seed Co... Council Bluffs 
Brown-Camp Hardware Co...............00: Des Moines 
Wea Tee I eins ccccensnzeccctzccons Des Moines 
We es: We III occa toscentesocatnecencnmsascgal Des Moines_ 
George P. Sexauer & Som.........scceseee Des Moines 


CERESAN 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 





COUNTY DEALER TOWN 
Pocahontas......./ a e Fonda 
OS | ae Rolie 
We iseicctaiticcsoies Farmers Elev. Co...0.......:c000d Alleman 
er ee A: ee Des Moines 
Pottaw’tt’mie...O. A. Grulke .......0......cccccccccccseed Avoca 
Scofie]d’s Feed and Seed Co. 
wie te Qiee hd cdestanieteaitaialicdele nad Council Bluffs 
E. C. Thompson & Co....... Hancock 
Oa Oo) ee Oakland 
Poweshiek........ Br NE to See Brooklyn 
Mathews Drug Co..........0..... Grinnell 
aN cencts Chas. G. Witt Hdw......... Davenport 
ID ascscssacseicas Levendahl Drug Co.........00...... Harlan 
R. E. Poole Feed & Seed Co..Harlan 
TTT: Farmers’ Mutual Coop. Co.....Alton 
Paul B. Hardina................ Hawarden 
RGR ASU ec ccseestiecicssctacttnn Hull 
Pee, ae | ee Ireton 
Re Eee ROM TRCOGRAE on ccnccecscciciiccssorseee: Colo 
ae 2s | See Nevada 
W .L. Tipton & Son.............. Nevada 
Nt a. SOR Ge poaccccscccternnaveons Story 
5. Stephenson Drug Co......... Clearfield 
en eae a....Creston Hardware Co........... Creston 
i Newcomb & Mathew........... Creston 
Nord Flour & Feed Co......... Creston 
Wapello.............. Bs ie sf || | eae Ry Agency 
Warren.............0/ Ry Ge ORG risiccnscscsecccscnstinn Indianola 
Heeroma: DGG cvcdiccccicccenieses Indianola 
McCoy Hardware Co......... Indianola 
Washington.....Fred L. Stewart.............. Washington 
Wee... Meyers & Bracewell............ Allerton 
Webster............. Sackett & Haire............ Fort Dodge 
A ag |) Beene eons Gowrie 
Winneshiek......S. E. Brickner & Co........... Decorah 
Woodbury........ | gg OS Rl ees Correctionville 
Perkins Seed and Bird’ Store 
eceuanedeadumnaeucicenantaanniatigienteaadanns p10d8uxX 
Werta Seed Coe............. Sioux 
Wee Selseltz Dire Cis cececcsscsss Belmond 
Linebarger & Tabev..............Clé 
R. E. Roper : 
in lowa 
E.R ae ee ae aE Dubuque 
I icin crnierssctinccninnnees Fort Madison 
Be 1 een oes ee amon Ottumwa 
Hornick, More & Porterfield.................... Sioux City 
Sita a a Circa icinacsineicscintasacnenes Sioux City 


Seed Disinfectants 


Dust Disinfectant for Seed Grains 
BAYER -SEMESAN COMPANY, Inc., 105 Hudson St, New York City 


Successors to Seed Disinfectants Divisions of The Bayer Company, Inc., and E. ¥. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. Inc. 
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Still Huskier Manures 


lw CONFORMITY with the world trend toward still greater 


concentration of plant food in finished fertilizers, the Armour © 


Fertilizer Works is producing a new line of super grades and 
is prepared to ship a limited tonnage this spring to farmers 
desiring to carry on a practical research on the farm with 
these husky manures. They carry heavy percentages of 
plant food (45 per cent) and in addition an appreciable quan- 
tity of calcium as lime phosphate together with some magne- 
sium, iron and manganese—all desirable crop-producing soil 
constituents. This we consider sound agricultural practice. 


Two grades will be offered 
for spring shipment:— 


I—9 per cent nitrogen, 
equivalent to 10.92 per 
cent ammonia; 27 per 
cent available phos- 
phoric acid; 9 per cent 
potash. Three tons of 
3-9-3, nitrogen basis, 
in one ton of 9-27-9. 


II—9 per cent nitrogen; 
18 per cent available 
phosphoric acid; and 
18 per cent potash. 
Three tons of 3-6-6, ni- 
trogen basis, in one ton 


of 9-1 8-1 8. 


CROWTH-MATURITY- HEALTH 


A:HIGHLY - - CONCENTRATED 
PLANT- FOOD. 


9279 


These complete super ARMOURFERTILIZER WORKS 


grades contain the best plant ——— ed 
food carriers—enough nitro- ° 
gen as nitrate and ammoniacal nitrogen to grow a large crop 
quickly, sufficient phosphoric acid to mature it early, and 
ample potash to insure a healthy plant growth and develop- 
ment. The goods are in splendid mechanical condition—fine, 
dry and drillable, an unusual quality in concentrated ferti- 
lizers. They will be sold under the mark shown above. (In 
states where phosphoric acid is stated first, the bag seneeaniee 
will read 27-9-9 or 18-9-18.) 

N, P and K are the chemical symbols for nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium. “TIED TOGETHER— THEY 
WORK TOGETHER.” 











We also make a triple super- 
phosphate analyzing 45 per 
cent available phosphoric 
acid, sold under this mark 


If you will fill out the coupon below, we will be pleased to name you a 
price, in 100-pound bags, up to 400 pounds, and will deliver through our 
nearest merchant dealer, or to your station if we have no representative 
in your locality. 


a A hn Naw D 


President 


Armour Fertilizer Works Chicago, U.S. A. 


CHARLES H. MACDOWELL, President 
ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
Dept. B, 111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


bags NPK 9-27-9 
bags NPK 9-18-18 


Please name price of < _ 
ire 45% Multiphos, 


delivered at my R. R. Station 


Name 





Street No. = 





Sn, ee ae ee ws 





Dealer's Name—_____ 











The Roof of the World 


Flood Gets a Glimpse of the Peaks of the Himalayas 
By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


“Tie nsec who visits Darjeeling, in | and the half-dozen hill men who hag 


northern India, climbs Tiger Hill. 
Some may walk, some ride ponies, 
some labor up in crawling rickshaws 
behind puffing, straining hill men, and 
some take pony carts part way, but 
they all get up one way or another. 
Some ascend late in the afternoon 
in order to watch the loftiest and 
most majestic mountain range in the 
whole world, the Himalayas, in the 


twilight of eveningysun and then shiv- | 
| tirely concealed in clouds and fog. We 


er thru the night on top of Tiger Hill 
—but these are few. The common 
practice is to leave Darjeeling in the 
cold, shuddery hours of the early 
morning, long enough before daylight 
to hike the six miles of stiff upgrade 
trafl before even the first hint of 
coming day appears. 

Our first night in Darjeeling we 
planned for an early sally the next 
morning. Our missionary host, who 
had spent some time scaling the 
heights in Sikkim, that rugged plateau 
north of Darjeeling and just below the 
roof of the world, had made many 
trips to Tiger Hill himself, but he 
would go again with us. An American 
woman missionary, visiting in Dar- 
jeeling, wanted to go along but didn’t 
feel equal to the hike and so a horse 
was engaged for her. We also char- 











| tugged them up the hill were as sleep, 
worn out, before the hearth. The tag 
Britishers themselves, portly and mig. 
dle-aged, were engaged in the lengthy 
process of downing a long “eye-open. 
er,” the morning whisky and soda 
which nearly all English colonials 
deem so necessary. 

From the porch we could see tlh 
first streaks of daylight stealing out 
across the roof of the world, itself ep. 


waited for this daily miracle to be. per. 
formed, nature’s unveiling of the great. 
est scenic monument in the world, the 
highest range of the Himalayas. There 
above us waged a battle the outcome 
of which meant the success or failure 
of our morning’s trip. When one more 
icy pinnacle would be disclosed for an 
instant by a triumphant ray of light 
we would cheer our noble ally, the 
sun. And then, a moment later, when 
those banks of cloud and fog would en. 
gulf that peak, we would despair and 
call for the sun :igain. 

An hour the battle waged. There 
above the loftiest mountains in the 
whole world the vastest elements of 
nature staged a spectacle that I shall 
never forget. The physical setting it- 
self, even tho there had heen no play 


Mt. Kinchenjunga and the snow-covered Himalayas. 


tered a hill native to act as guide and 
general roustabout. 

Jim and I slept with most of our 
clothes on that night in bed, and we 
had plenty of blankets, too. Seven 
months in equatorial Africa and trop- 
ical India had made that damp, chilled 
air in the high altitude of Darjeeling 
feel like the north pole itself How 
we hated to roll out, in the dark, at 
3:30 in the morning, and start that 
steep, dismal, foggy trail! Up thru 
the sleeping town we climbed, chilled 
in spite of the exercise and our sweat- 
ers and semi-heavies. The fog was so 
dense we could hardly make out even 
the horse, but Jim was singing to keep 
warm and that kept the crowd to- 
gether. 

Eventually, of course, we warmed 
up enough so that we began hanging 
extra coats onto the arms and back of 
our guide along with the cameras and 
lurtches with which we had loaded him 
at the start. Before we finally reached 


} the top the poor chap was so complete- 
| ly hung with various baggage that 


he looked Tike a human coat rack and 
indeed could hardly be seen at all. 


Top of Hill Reached at Last 


The last mile was the steepest of 
the whole climb but finally, somewhat 
out of breath and a little tired in that 
high altitude, we reached the top and 
were there ahead of daylight and the 
sun. In the little observatory-shelter 
on the summit two Englishmen and 
their tired coolies already had a brisk 
fire burning in the fireplace. Two 


| heavy rickshaws were parked outside 





of clouds and sun, no striving between 
ambitious day and sultry, sullen fog, 
was such as to inspire the most pro- 
found respect. 

Mount McKinley is the highest 
mountain in the whole of North Amer- 
ica and yet before us that morping 
tumbled not just one but a dozen 
peaks that were higher than Mount 
McKinley. A dozen more topped the 
highest peak in the Alps, a staggering 
panorama of gigantic nature gone wild 
in complete abandon as to size and 
ruggedness. Behind us sweltered the 
tropical plains of India, steaming in 
the heat of its millions of brown peo 
ple, and before us lay a great ice field 
too immeasurably big to melt, defying 
the sun itself. 

And in the midst of this great am- 
phitheater, on the top of Tiger Hill, 
we stood and watched the sallies and 
thrusts, the retreats and dispersions, 
the advances and the routs of those 
giants of the gods doing their morning ‘ 
exercises upon the roof of the world, 
the sun and the clouds wrestling for 
supremacy above the Himalayas. 

Dempsey and Tunney fighting for the 
championship of the world in a rail 
soaked ring in Philadelphia. A mil 
lion soldiers locked in the grips of 
death in the valley of the Marne. We 
were watching the sun itself race thru 
those valleys and mountain chasms, 
charging and chasing into vast passes 
that have never surrendered to the 
touch of man, challenging and chastis 
ing the clouds themselves and rolling 
back those banks of fog that would as 
savagely sweep out again, winning @ 
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mountain here and losing a great ice- 
clad peak there, the line of battle surg- 
jing back and forth over the greatest 
Campus Maystius in the world, the fro- 
gen fields of the Himalayas. 

And I was pleased to imagine that 
this silent siege of the fog-covered 
mountains was being waged by the 
sun for our special benefit. The jeal- 
ous clouds were trying to hide the 
mountain peaks from our view, and 
the sun, our ally, was striving to show 
us this same great spectacle. Now 
the valleys were cleaned up, the clouds 
were routed and the fog retreated into 
its last icy trench coiled about the 
peaks of that great range that towered 
more than five miles high. And there 
they stuck, and defied the sun itself 
to dislodge them from their strong- 
hold. 

We gave it up finally and started 
pack. Our great ally, the sun, had 
lost the day, it seemed, for we had 
peen told that only at this time, imme- 
diately after sunrise at this season of 
the year, could the peaks of Mount 
Everest and Kinchenjunga be seen 
from Darjeeling or Tiger Hill. If the 
fog did not lift during that first hour 
of daylight there was no use of wait- 
ing. We came down from the roof of 
the little shelter and then paused for 
one more moment in the dewy grass 
on top of Tiger Hill. 


Kinchenjunga Makes Appearance 


“There’s Kinchenjunga!” exclaimed 
our host. We had long since given up 
hope of seeing the exgjusive Everest, 
but we did want to see “the snows” on 
Kinchenjunga, the world’s’ second 
highest peak, and only a few hundred 
feet lower than Everest itself. And 
there it was—or had been, for again 
the jealous fog had screened it from 
our view even before I had had a 
chance to see. 

Eventually the bleak old Kieches 
junga emerged in the full stern maj- 
esty of its towering grandeur and re- 
mained in the open light of the morn- 
ing sun, the reward for our hours of 
climbing and of waiting, and a fit re- 
ward it was. There were piled the 
Himalayas, a score of peaks all higher 
than Mont Blanc, the highest of the 
Alps. For a lover of mountains it is 
certainly one of the greatest scenes 
in the world. 

Our trip had been a success, even 
tho Mount Everest had kept its proud 
head hidden entirely from our view. 
In fact, this refusal by the Himalayas 
to display its chiefest glory contrib- 
uted more to my own delight and sat- 
isfaction with the scene than if I had 
seen Mount Everest itself. If I had 
been permitted the view, the mystery, 
the dignity, the reverence that I had 
held before would have been dissipat- 
ed and Everest would have been cheap- 
ened like a beautiful woman who re- 
veals too freely of her charms. In- 
Stead, now it stands as one of those 
things of nature that is unconquered 
by man, and as such I reverence it. 

There stands that greatest of all 
mountain monuments—and never yet 
climbed by man. Not that it hasn’t 
been tried. For years the Alpine Club 
and the Royal Geographical Society 
have been assaulting this impregnable 


peak. Thousands of pounds have been 
spent, many lives have been lost, sci- 
entists, geographers, photographers, 
and governments have allied with the 
hardy climbers whose life ambitions 
have been to stand on the highest 
Peak in the world—and Everest has 

ed them all! 

Of course, and alas! it will some 
time be scaled. Man is constantly 


aduing to his ability and demanding 
from science greater helps with every 
attempt—and Everest can not add to 


her height. The most recent expedi- 
tion, undertaken with the precision 
and 


care and elaborateness of a mili- 
tary campaign, after six months ac- 
tually on the ground and months more 
ot preparation, was finally sent down 
the mountain, w hipped. The icy dome 
of Everest was’still untouched by any 
human foot. -She had dealt sternly 
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The Rumel 
i iiPull » 


includes 
Tractors, DoAll 
all-job tractors, 
grain and rice 4 


shredders, alfalfa 
and clover hullers, 
bean hullers, silo 
fillers, corn shellers 
and winch tractors. 


1. Most work per day 
2. Most labor saved 
3. Largest fuel savings 


The new OilPulls more than ever meet the needs of farmers 
for dependable power at low cost. With 30 per cent more power 
-..- 20 per cent more speed . .. lighter weight . . . and greater 
ease of handling .. . they combine famous OilPull qualities of 
husky strength, care-free operation and long life . . . at anew 
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15 days and nights 
without cooling down .. 


that’s dependability? 


Mr. C. E. Broadhurst, Gruver, Texas, who uses his OilPull 
more in one season than many farmers do in five years, writes: 
“We recently ran our OilPull 15 days and nights without Iet- 
ting it have time to cool down. It has given us no trouble .. . 
and we are very much satisfied.” 
That’s dependability! The kind of dependable, economical 
power that OilPull owners expect from their OilPulls. The 
kind that means everything when farm work is a race against 
time. The kind that avoids layup losses at critical times. 
OilPull dependability and economy are direct results of 
Rumely ideals and experience. Nearly 100 years of specialized 
power farming experience are back of OilPull design and con- 
“ struction. OilPull has always been a successful tractor. It has 
always met the needs of farmers. It has always offered: 


4. Lowest upkeep costs 
5. Fewest layup losses 
6. 10 year life and longer 


PRICE—THE 20-30 hp. OILPULL 


$1095 Cash 


F. ©. B. Factory 


Terms can be arranged if desired 


Mail the coupon for complete OilPull literature. Or see your 
Advance-Rumely dealer. Do it now. Delay may mean buying 
a less efficient tractor. Address 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CoO., INC. 
La Porte, Indiana 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 


Power Farming Machinery 


§ Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc. 
BB, La Porte, Ind. 


g Serviced through 33 Branches and Warehouses. 


Gentlemen: Please send literature describing the 
§ Rumely OilPull Taactor. 


Peoria, Ill. 





with this ambitious expedition; the 
bleak heights had taken the lives of 
three Englishmen and nine Tibetans, 
and the thousands of pounds had been 
spent in vain as far as the actual con- 
quest of the peak was concerned—but 
it had added to the glory of Everest. 
Long may it remain unclimbed. Let 
this one stronghold of nature continue 
to defy the efforts of puny man as 
long as it possibly can. More power 
to its peak! 

Why can’t Everest be climbed? The 
temperature, the blizzards, the perpen- 
dicular walls and the jagged ridges of 
ice, coupled with the extreme lack of 
oxygen in that. high altitude, makes a 
| combination of hazards which all the 
| science and brawn of man has yet 
been unable to defeat. Long periods 
of acclimatization are necessary and 
even then breathing, without the use 
of oxygen tanks, is almost impossi- 
ble for the last two days of climb. 

We were even denied a glimpse of 
the peak from the top of Tiger Hill, 
hut the sight of the snows upon the 
range below and Kinchenjunga’s 28,- 
156 feet made the trip well worth 
while indeed. 

Two days later we again took the 
winding little railway and descended 
into the sweltering plains of India, 
{| Once more into Calcutta, and in April. 
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Sweet Clover on Low Land 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Will sweet clover stand wet feet 
better than alfalfa? I was thinking 
of seeding sweet clover on low land 
which is occasionally subject to over- 
flow. Will sweet clover stand wet 
feet as well as alsike? Is there any 
difference between white sweet clover 
and yellow sweet clover with respect 
to standing low land conditions?” 

Sweet clover stands low land condi- 
tions better than any 
with the possible exception of alsike. 
Alfalfa, of course, is very touchy about 
wet feet. We do not know that there 
is any difference between white sweet 
clover and yellow sweet clover with re- 
spect to the ability to do well under 
but it happens 
that we have seen much more white 
sweet clover on low land than we have 
yellow sweet clover. An excellent low 
land pasture mixture is five pounds of 
white sweet clover, four pounds of al- 
sike and three pounds of timothy. 


other clover 





REALIZE THE NEED 


She: ‘Most men never think sériously 
of saving a fortune until they’re mar- 
ried.” 

He: “Perhaps they only realize then 


how badly they need one.” 
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14 days and 14 nights 
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f bin 336 — pulling 7-14 inch lees 
\\ \F and 8 feet of harrows the Twin City 
X Tractor toiled tirelessly on. 


I. the great wheat belt of Nebraska, Homer Shelburne’s 
3,000-acre farm near Ogallala is well known. So is his fleet 
of eight Twin City Tractors. One of these in 1928 plowed 
for 14 days and 14 nights without stopping the motor. It 
made 800 acres ready for wheat in two short weeks. 

Three men working in shifts drove the tractor. Although 
the Twin City idled at short periods for oil, grease and fuel, 
the motor ran during the entire 336 hours.* 

This continuous run was not a ‘‘stunt.’’ ‘I always run 
my tractor day and night during the busy season,’’ says 
Mr, Shelburne. ‘‘After this 14-day run, we adjusted the 
valves, hitched 3-12 foot drills to the tractor, and ran it for 
5 days and 5 nights, 120 hours more, and drilled 1,000 
acres of wheat,—a total of 456 hours.’’ 

Whether yours is a wheat farm in Canada or Kansas or 
a general crop farm in Iowa or Minnesota, when the busy 
season comes you will need a tractor you can depend on. 
Thousands of farmers have selected the Twin City Tractor 
for its proven durability. After 10 to 12 years of plowing 
—discing—dragging—threshing—silo filling—feed grind- 
ing—many Twin City tractors have good re-sale value. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Find out why the Twin City is known as the world’s 
most durable tractor. Fill out the Coupon NOW. 


Minneapolis Steel and Machinery Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


*Verified by National Association of Farm Implement Manufacturers. 


Twing: Crry 


TRACTORS THRESHERS 


Minneapolis Steel and 
Machinery Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Please send me catalog on 
the Twin City Tractor: 
0 17-28; (21-32; ( 27-44; 
(.) All-Steel Threshers. 











| or preferably on 
| Then make a comparison with regard 
| to the infection. 
| of saying that the time to begin clean- | 


| use of the old lots. 











Does McLean System: Fail 


Points to Watch In Raising Pigs on Clean Ground 


\ JHY do some men fail to get the de- 

sired healthy pigs, from 
the use of the McLean county 
There are sev- 


results, 
system 


of swine sanitation? 


| eral factors which marr the effective- 


ness of the clean ground system of 
raising pigs. The greatest difficulty 
is experienced with early spring pigs, 
Chief among the reasons for bad re- 
sults are: use of infected sows; a par- 
tial use of the old lots and yards and 
buildings; lack of proper cleaning of 
the old feed troughs that are moved 
with the pigs; old straw piles en- 
closed in the new ground pastures, and 
in some cases the excessive heavy ap- 
plication of barn manure a year or 
more previous to the use of the field 
for clean ground pig raising. 

I am not a veterinarian, 
convinced that a sow may be appar- 
ently healthy herself and yet be so 
thoroly infected with the germs we 
call “necro” that she can have her 
suds bath and be placed in clean 
quarters and have all new and clean 
troughs and houses and all that and 
still pass the infection on to her pigs 
via manure and urine. Before I will 
be convinced that this is not possible 
some one will have to take part of 
several litters of pigs off infected 


but I am 


the 








| from 
| chief visible source was an old rotting 


are unfavorable for the pigs at tin > of 
vaccination. 


Then again, I have seen men follow 


} the letter of the instructions about the 


buildings and scrubbing the sows ang 
as soon as the pigs are old enouch tg 
eat, haul out the old flat bottom feeg. 
ing and slop troughs that have been jy 
old yards for years and begin slop. 
ping the pigs in them without any 
thoro cleaning. Please remember that 
slop in warm weather breeds enough 
germs alone without having the “ne 
cro seed” planted in the corners of 
the old troughs. Troughs need cleap. 


| ing as well as most anything else. It 


is a lot of bother. Sometimes I merely 
buy some cheap lumber and make 
some new troughs. Pull the old 
troughs apart and mend the lot fenceg 
with them. 

I do not consider ground clean that 
has an old straw pile on it even if that 
straw pile has never sheltered hogs. J] 
am not condemning straw piles in gen. 
eral, but I have seen several groups 
of pigs that gave evidence of infection 
some decaring matter and the 


straw pile. I prefer to avoid the straw 
pile and obtain just that much better 
chance of raising healthy pigs. 

I also know some men who-are fa- 
miliar with hog raising around on 
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Clean sows mean healthy 


sows at birth and raise them by: hand 
clean nurse sows. 


This is another way 


ing house for a pig is to begin before 
his mother is born. Or, if you please, 


| sows from a herd that is kept clean 
| are more valuable for raising pigs than 


those from old contaminated lots. 
Old Lots Should Be Avoided 


Then there are a number of men 
who seem to practice the letter of 
the McLean system till the pigs are 
old enough to wean and then assume 
that they can worm the pigs and get 
along with them and make a partial 
If the pigs have 
from the manure 


some infection 


| dropped by their dams, then the add- 


the old lots is 
The degree 


ed infection from 
enough to cause trouble. 


| of infection of the old lots has some- 


thing to do with the amount of trou- 
ble registered in a case like this. 

By way of an added thought, let it 
be said that the time to vaccinate pigs 
is before they are weaned. If pigs 
have any infection called “necro,” 
they will recover from the “stomach 
ouch” caused by vaccination much eas- 
ier if they have even a little of their 
mother’s milk to pull them thru. With- 
out this milk or milk in some form, a 
mild, unnoticed case of “necro” will 


| flame out into an alarming death rate 


if all conditions of weather and diet 








| for three or four 


pigs. 


' farms where considerable numbers of 


cattle are fattened each year. These 


| men insist that ground that has had 
| a covering of from ten to twenty tons 


of cattle yard manure per acre is nof 
suitable for clean ground pig raising 
for two or three years after the man 
ure has been applied. 


Favors Thoro McLean System 


Personally, I try to use the McLean 
system on all pigs raised. I have come 
to the conclusion that it is possible to 
get a herd almost clean from worm 
infection. I have also come to the 
conclusion that the old yards around 


| the barn are not very dangerous to 


the pigs and the sows for the fall crop 
of pigs, provided that all manure was 
hauled out ‘in the spring of the year 
and all hogs removed from the lots 
months during the 
hottest part/of the summer. Rement 
ber that I say all manure hauled in 
the spring. That means all trash and 
straw and all accumulations on every 
side of every building should be re- 
moved to allow the sunshine to dry the 
ground thoroly. This will not elimi- 
nate worm eggs entirely but it will al 
most remove the cause for “necro” i0 
fall pigs around the lots. I play safe, 
however, and aim to always raise the 
fall pigs some distance from the old 
yards and if possible on ground that 
has not been used for hogs for some 
two years. I have had. very satisfac 
tory results in meadows and oats stub 
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ple where the spring pigs were raised, 
rovided I move the feeding grounds 
and scrub all sows and all equipment. 

To repeat, when I want to do ev- 
erything and spend all that $3 per lit- 
ter f charge each litter for MeLean 
system overhead, I do the following: 
“Use brood sows that hawe been han- 
died on clean ground when pigs them- 
selves and so maintained at least a 
part of the year ever since. I avoid 
all old lots and all old straw piles and 
all old hog wallows and all heavy ap- 
plications of manure and all infected 
feed troughs. 

And then I know, as does every oth- 
er man who likes pigs that a proper 
diet will give thrift and thrifty pigs 
are more resistant to infection than 
are half-nourished pigs. Keep the pig 
and his mother and his grandmother 
clean and then feed him what his ap- 
petite says he wants. He will make 
a hog of himself.—J. J. N. 





lowa Taxes Take Large Share 
of Farm Income 


Taxes took on an average more than 
98 per cent of the net rent, before de- 
ducting taxes, of cash-rented farms in 
Iowa in 1926 and 1927. On share-rent- 
ed farms in 1926, the percentage was 
97. In the years 1913-1915, the per- 
centage on cash-rented farms was 14 
and on share-rented less than 8. These 
are some of the results of a coopera- 
tive investigation of the relation of 
property taxes to property earnings 
made by Whitney Coombs, of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultur&ah Economics, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
and Iowa State College of Agriculture. 

Cash-rent figures were secured for 
862 farms in 1927 and 603 in 1926. 
Share-rent information came from 490 
farms in 1926. The average net cash- 
rent per acre was $4.54 in 1927 and 
$4.90 in 1926, and taxes amounted to 
$1.30 and $1.36 per acre in these years. 
Net share-rent per acre in 1926 was 
$5.11 per acre, slightly higher than 
cash-rent, but taxes at $1.38 per acre 
were also higher. 


Figures for the years 1913 to 1915 | 


illustrate the changing levels of rent 
and of taxes on farm land -in Iowa 
during the past fifteen years. Aver- 
age annual net rent on cash-rented 
farms during the years 1913-1915 was 
$4.26 per acre. On share-rented farms 
it was $7.51. Taxes were 61 cents and 
50 cents, respectively. 

An important part of the investiga- 
tion was devoted to an analysis of the 
variation of the relation of taxes to 
net rent among individual farms in 
particular years. In 1913 less than 3 
per cent of the 346 cash-rented farms 
studied paid 30 per cent of their net 
Tent in taxes. In 1927, 44 per cent of 
the 862 farms paid over 30 per cent. 
Taxes in that year took all the net 
rent of over 6-per cent of the farms. 

Analysis of studies made of rented 
city property indicates that taxes took 
in 1927, 31.5 per cent of the net rent 
of business property and 29.9 per cent 
of the net rent of residential property. 
Among these properties, as among the 
farms, there was a wide variation 
among the individual properties in the 
percentages of rent taken by taxes. 

Corporations filing reports im Iowa 
for 1926 reported that all taxes, includ- 


ing the federal corporation income tax, | 


took 35 per cent of their net profits. 


Taxes other than the federal corpora- | 


tion tax took nearly 23 per cent. There 
appeared to be as great a variation 
among individual corporations in the 
Percentages of their incomes taken by 
State and local taxes as among indi- 
Vidual pieces of rural and of urban 
Teal estate. There was also great va- 
Tiation in this respect among various 
Classes of corporations. 

Construction companies, for exam- 
Ple, paid on the average less than 5 
Per cent of their net profits in taxes 
other than federal and 17 per cent in 
all taxes, while corporations in the 
finance group paid nearly 65 per cent 
and 76 per cent, respectively. All man- 


ufacturing corporations averaged 7.6 
Der cent of profits paid in taxes other 
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The Artistry of Home Decoration 


Your furniture, woodwork, walls and floors can be 
beauty. The dinginess, the 
scratches, the mars, the spots. will disappear as if by 
A coat or two of Minnesota paints wi 
wonders in every room of your home. 


Minnesota Paints 


time tested 


There is a special kind of Minnesota Paint made for every requirement, 
and to make your home more attractive and enjoyable. 
and ceilings painted with Minnesota Flat Interior Paint are more modern and 
sanitary. Kitchen and bathroom walls painted with Minne- 
sota Gloss Interior Paint can be easily washed. Floors painted 
with Minnesota Floor Enamel or Walkon Floor Varnish are 
Furniture painted with Minnesota Quick-Namel 
brighten up the home. Minnesota Varnishes include a special 
kind for every need, including quick-drying Minnesota 4-hour 


Varnish. 
Consult your nearest Minnesota Paint dealer. His advice is 
helpful. Write for interesting booklet. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co., 1115 South 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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than federal and 21.1 per cent in all 
taxes, but within the group, corpora- 
tions manufacturing metal and metal 
products paid 4 per cent and 18 per 
cent, respectively, and those manufac- 
turing textiles and textile products 
paid 16 per cent and 30 per cent. 





American Lordships 


Dr. Brunk in “American Lordships” 
(50 cents; Union Advocate Press) has 
put down some very interesting rec- 
ords of land grabbing in the United 
States. He goes thru the colonial pe- 
riod and the early period of American 
history to show how many of the 
prominent men of the day were en- 
gaged in taking as much land as pos- 
sible away from the public domain 
and from actual settlers. 

So far as his general view of the 
history of the country is concerned, 
Dr. Brunk seems to be guilty of some 
inaccuracies. One is bound to feel a 
little distrustful of an author whose 
social philosophy seems to be based 
on Morgan’s “Ancient Society,” an in- 
teresting pioneer work, but now out of 
in many respects. His knowl- 


| fortunes were created by theft and 
bribery. 
| cates the ground covered by Beard in 


| was almost entirely of men who were 
opposed to the plantation system of | 





edge of some historical details also 
seems to be faulty. For instance, he 
speaks of the migration from the Car- 
olinas carrying the principles of plan- 
tation ownership and slave labor over 
the rest of the south. As a matter of 
fact, the migration from the Carolinas 


the eastern colonies and_carried into | 
other parts of the country a very 
strong feeling that the family farm 
was a more desirable type. 

When Dr. Brunk comes down to the 
details of land scandals of early his- 
tory he seems to be on safer ground 
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Given away every night. Tune in 
on following stati for detail 
WOW, Omaha, Neb.; 5:55 p. m., 
Tues., Wed., Thur.; 11:55 a. m., 
Mon.,Fri.; 12:00 p.m. Sat.— WNAX 


Yankfon, Se. Dak., 6:10 p. m. daily 
—WOC, Davenport, fa,, 12:45 p. m. 















Twes., 12: Pp. m. Thurs., 12:52 
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INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 






Minneapolis, Minn. 











and piles up a good deal of evidence to 
show that a good many of our large 


In some respects he dupli- 


his “Economic Interpretation of the 
Constitution,” and of Myers in his 
“History of Great American Fortunes.” 


Taken with some reservations, the 
book is good reading, especially for 
those who have paid more reverence 
to some of the founding fathers than 
their characters and careers deserve. 
—D. R. M. 
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ERE’S the system devel- 
H oped by ‘Caterpillar’ 
owners: The “Caterpillar” gets 
the fall plowing done on time 
...and leaves plenty of time for 
spring disking. (One successful 
corn farmer is hitting the land 
twice and sometimes three times 
with a double disk, packer and 
drag!) 

The seed bed prepared with 
the “Caterpillar” is never packed 
- . - but mellow and free. It is 
free from weeds ... and stays 
free because every time you go 
over the land you kill a crop of 
weeds that stays dead. 

The “Caterpillar” will pull 
enough spike tooth harrow to do 
a real job in a day ... and when 
it’s done you can look over the 
field and you can’t tell where the 
tractor has run! A real seed bed. 

So on through the crop year 
-. straight rows planted by the 
“Caterpillar” with its positive 
steering. Quick, early cultivation 
that gets the weeds before the 
corn is more than four or five 


CAtE 


inches high . . . reducing the 
costly row cultivation. 


Whether binding, picking, 
husking, shelling, or silo filling 
- » e the capable ‘Caterpillar’ 
will furnish ample power for 
them all, and be ready to plow 
long, straight furrows to start an- 
other profitable season. 

That’s good farming .. . and 
profitable farming too! Let us 
send you our interesting illus- 
trated book . . . Corn and the 
**Cater pillar.”” 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 
Sales Offices: Peoria, Illinois; 50 Church Street, 
New York; San Leandro, Calif. 
Holt Combined Harvesters 
Russell Road Machinery “Caterpillar” Tractors 


PILTAR 


TRACTOR 
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Hog Profits and Losses 


Chicago hogs in February of 1929 av- 
eraged about $10.15 a hundred, or 
nearly a dollar higher than in January. 
This is more than the advance which 
usually takes place between January 
and February. 

A price of $10.15 at Chicago in Feb- 
ruary is equivalent to about 66 cents a 
bushel for corn on Iowa farms. Corn 
is actually selling around 80 cents a 
bushel, which means that most farm- 
ers still look on the feeding of corn to 
hogs as rather unprofitable. 

Our chart, which is based on the 
weighted price of Chicago No. 2 corn 
for twelve months, shows a loss of 81 
cents a hundred, or somewhat less 
than a month ago. The weighted 
price for Chicago No. 2 corn for hogs 
marketed in February of 1929 was 94.5 
cents a bushel. As a ten-year average, 





hogs have sold in the month of Feb. 
ruary for a price equivalent to 11 
bushels of such corn. The value of 
11.6 bushels of 94.5-cent corn gives g 
cost of $10.96 a hundred for February 
of 1929. The actual price was $10.15 
a hundred, or there was a loss of % 
cents a hundred. 

There has been such a good advance 
in hog prices in February that there 


| may not be quite as much advance 


in March as we anticipated. However, 
we believe that the undertone is stijj 
decidedly strong and would not be sur. 
prised if hog prices advanced another 
50 cents or even $1 during March. {It 
would seem that it is now time for 
hogs definitely to work out of the loss 
period (which they have been in dur. 
ing the past year and one-half) some. 
time during the next few months. 


HOG-CORN CHART 


9i3_ 1914 1915 


I 1917 1918 1919 1920 192) 1922 1923 1924 


Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per cwt., if the average farmer 
feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 





Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat 
steers for the month of February, 1929, 
was $12.60 a hundred, or. considerably 
lower than in December and January 
and nearly four dollars a hundred 
lower than at the high time last fall. 
The weakness in cattle prices during 
January and February, while to some 
extent anticipated, has, nevertheless, 
been a surprise to many people. 

Thirteen-hundred-pound fat steers 
marketed in February, 1929, were fat- 
tened on corn which cost 94.9 cents a 
bushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As 
an average of ten years it has re- 
quired the value of 62 bushels of such 
corn to convert a feeder weighing 
1,000 pounds the preceding August 
into a 1,300-pound fat steer for the 
February market. Last August a 1,000- 
pound feeder cost $112.50. The cost of 
a 1,300-pound fat steer finished in Feb- 





ruary was, therefore, $171.34. The sell- 
ing price was $12.60 a hundred, or 
$163.80 a head, which indicates that a 
1,300-pound fat steer in February 
brought a loss of $7.54 to the feeder. 


The loss which was suffered in Feb- 
ruary may continue during March and 
April. However, we do not expect it 
to become so very serious because of 
the fact that there is undoubtedly a 
definite cattle shortage. For a time 
last fall there was nearly a normal 
number of feeders going on feed, but 
during the late fall and winter there 
was a decided shortage. This will be- 
gin to have some effect on cattle prices 
during the late spring or early sum- 
mer. We, therefore, expect our chart 
to show a little profit during the 
summer, altho we are rather doubt- 
ful about the next two or three 
months. 


STEER-CORN CHART 
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,$30.00 Gain Per Steer 
$20.00 Gain Per Steer 


00 Gain Per Steer 


$20.00 Loss Per Steer 
00 Per Steer 
00 Loss Pér Steet 
00 Loss Per Steer 


00 Loss Per Steer 


1923 (9241 1926 192 


Gain or loss per steer wher corn is fed to fattening cattle instead of being 
sold as corn. 
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in a new 
style group 


A. part of our store service is to bring 
to your attention some one department each 
month. In this way you get a better idea of the 
outstanding values that are typical of the whole store. 


This month you are especially invited to look 
over our newest Men’s Suits. 


You will see from this group of suits that what 
men are looking for this season is style. More than 
ever the lines of the coat, the set of the collar, the 
roll of the lapel must be correct. In your local 
J. C. Penney store you will find style that is new. 
You can count on the up-to-date modeling of our 
suits, direct from our buying office in New York. 


You need not be an expert on fabrics in a J. C. 
Penney store. We serve as experts for you and we 
sell you only reputable, worthy fabrics. We work 
with some of the best-known mills. Our thousands 
of men customers trust us absolutely for fabric and 
tailoring. You make the choice; we take the re- 
sponsibility. 


Go into your local 
J. C. Penney store and 
let us show you a new 
style suit, in a becom- 
ing fabric pattern. You 
will like our service— 
always sincerely help- 
ful. Our people know 
what smart style is and 
can aid you to select a 
suit that is good look- 
ing and right for you. 
Also, we see that it fits 
you correctly. 


IF you ARE A YOUNG MAN who 
can set the pace as well as fol- 
low it, here is the “Avenue” 
model. Its snappy character is 
backed up by high-grade tailor- 
ing. You can have this style in 
any one of several modish fabric 
patterns. Beginning in March 
we are making a feature of the 
“Avenue” at $24.75, with extra 
pants at $5.90. This suit is a 
real leader in style and will be 
carefully fitted to suit you. 














FoR THE MAN OF COR- 
SERVATIVE TASTES, this 
style is fashionable and 
suitable. It is tailored for 
us by @ maker who adheres 
strictly to our own specife- 
cations. J. C. Penney Ca. 
stores last year sold over 
$12,500,000 worth of men’s 
clothing. Such quantities 
obtain lower prices, which 
we pass on to you. Come 
in and examine for your - 
self the high quality of 
this suit. 


suits if another store sold them, we sincerely 
believe. Only because we buy for men in 1088 
cities can we offer you so much greater values 
at $19.75, $24.75 and up. Our big purchases 
enable us to obtain very low prices for you 
in the highest grades of clothing. 


Let us show you personally. If you donot 
know where the nearest J. C. Penney store is, 
write us. Address J. C. Penney Company, 
Inc., 330_West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 








J.C. PENNE 


Tuts 1s our “Dorset” mopeEL. It comes in a 
variety of fabrics, from which you can certainly make 
a pleasing choice. You can have it with peak or 
notch lapels. It is cut and made to our own specifi- 
cations. Priced $24.75; extra pants $5.90. Dorset ts 
styled for the man who wants to be well-dressed. 


Here you can buy a better suit 


You could probably afford to spend more 
for your suits than we charge. But why 
should you? Everyone respects thrift. You 
would have to pay substantially more for these 


CO. 


INC. 





There is a J. C. Penney Co. store 
near you in: 

Iowa 

Albia Dubuque Newton 
Ames Eldora Oelwein 
Atlantic Emmetsburg Osage 
Boone Estherville Oskaloosa 
Burlington Fairfield Ottumwa 
Carroll Fort Dodge Pella 
} Cedar Rapids Fort Madison Perry 
Centerville Grinnell Red Oak 
Chariton Hawarden Shenandoah 
Charles City Iowa City Spencer 
Cherokee Iowa Falls Storm Lake 
Clarinda Keokuk Vinton 
Clinton Le Mars Washington 
Council Bluffs Maquoketa Waterloo 
Cresco Marshalltown Waukon 
Creston Mason City Waverly 
Decorah Muscatine Webster City 





DEPT. STORES 

















EALTHY mothers, happy mothers, 

mothers who keep up in their home 
and community activities, and mothers 
who accomplish results in raising 
healthy, happy babies! They all are 
found in the stack of baby schedules, 
sent in in response to the schedule con- 
test. 

Imagine some mothers that you 
know saying: “After dinner, I stack 
the dishes (oh, sin supreme!) and 
crawl in bed with baby for one blissful 
hour of rest. Everything else is for- 
gotten. I hook the door, silence the 
phone and disconnect the doorbell. 
Nothing disturbs.” 

Or, “The schedule worked beautiful- 
ly, and in the fall I had four thousand 
four hundred cans of vegetables, and 
a fat, rosy baby besides.” 

One mother even wrote: “Our baby 
celebrated his first birthday this week, 
and so regular has been his schedule 
that we might set the clock accurately 
by his habits. He is full of vigor, nev- 
er runs down, and never loses a min- 
ute.” 

The letters were full of the convic- 
tion that only by means of a schedule 
could a farm mother raise a healthy 
baby, and still do her own work in the 
home and the community. 

The first prize went to Mrs. Ginge- 
rich, of Calhoun county, Iowa. Mrs. 
Gingerich writes: “Yes, we all agree 
that the modern baby should be raised 
on a schedule. To the city mother, 
whose husband does his routine work 
and has his meals at regular hours 
éach day of the week, this is an easy 
matter. For the farm mother, how- 
ever, whose husband does different 
tasks each day, and so never knows 
just what time he can be in for his 
meals, a schedule for baby is a real 
problem that will require some study. 

“Before our first baby came, my hus- 
band and I determined to raise it on 
a schedule. A trained nurse helped 
us start, and increased our determina- 
tion always to put the baby first, no 
matter what the activities of the day 
might be. If it happened to be thresh- 
ing time, or if there was unexpected 
company, baby was happy in living 
her own life of regular meals and reg- 
ular bath and sleeping hours, regard- 
less of the interruption. 

“Most of the directions for a three- 
hour schedule start the day at six 
a.m. This brings the third feeding at 
twelve o'clock and interferes with serv- 
ing dinner to thé men at noon. I start- 
ed my baby at seven o’clock, and gave 
the third feeding at one p. m. This 
gave me time to get breakfast over 
with before feeding time, and a chance 
to do the rush work of the morning 
before the bath hour. Another advan- 
tage of this schedule for the nursing 
mother is that, instead of feeding her 
baby after hurrying to get dinner, and 
becoming warm over a hot stove, the 
mother can relax and rest during the 
meal, and then if it is not yet feeding 
time, perhaps father will be glad to 
take care of baby while mother gets a 
few minutes’ rest. That will make a 
happy baby all afternoon. 

“As soon as baby could be put on a 
four-hour schedule, I started her day 
at six a. m., and kept that schedule 
thru the second year, while her little 
sister was on a three-hour schedule, 
and I had meals and baths to give to 
two babies. Then, indeed, was I glad 
for the schedule habit, for without it 
I would have been worn out with won- 
dering which baby to feed next and 
with rushing my work so as to be able 
to stop any minute to care for them. 

“Now that our first girl is four years 
old and our third baby nearly six 
months old, I simply have to work on 
schedule in order to find time to take 
an easy breath. 








ras Schedules That Wi ork 


“The early morning bottle is pre- 
pared the evening before, so as soon as 
daddy has ‘fired up’ it is ready to 
warm, and the day starts. After baby 
has had her bottle, she is put on her 
chair for a few moments, and then set 
in her bed with her toys. Her bed is 
of medium size and has screen sides 
and swivel wheéls. It is a great help 
in keeping her happy, as she can see 
all that is going on and still be pro- 
tected from too much sisterly atten- 
tion. 

“At nine-thirty a. m., we pass the 
orange juice and cod liver oil (yes, 
mother, too, so that we need no coax- 
ing), and baby is put on a pad on the 
table, so she can kick and roll around 
as she pleases and learr to use her dif- 
ferent muscles. I’d like to put her on 
the floor, but it’s too cold for that, so 
I have to chair-fence the table. I never 
go off guard with a lively baby on the 
table. Big sisters enjoy looking on, 
and that keeps them out of mischief. 

“We all enjoy baby’s bath, and after 


work is always done. Sometimes it is 
necessary for me to hire some extra 
help, but now that the rush season is 
over, I can manage nicely alone. Wash- 
day is the only real hard day. By let- 
ting the other work go, I can have the 
clothes all thru by bath time and then 
hang them out afterwards. The break- 
fast dishes are washed while dinner is 
cooking, and the laundry-room is 
cleaned up in the afternoon. The other 
work just falls in between baby’s 
hours. I may even have to stop, some- 
times, in the midst of a long task, but 
I would much rather do that and know 
that baby is getting the right care, 
than to do my work first and guess ate 
baby’s needs. 

“A weekly weight record shows that 
regular hours give regular gains, and 
we have found that a baby schedule 
helps us to do our work more regular- 
ly and efficiently. 

“Decide first what time to give the 
first feeding so that baby’s hours will 
not interfere with the family meals; 





advises. 


end of the first month. 


month. 


= be added to the diet. 


oun home demands. 


BABY’S SCHEDULE 


1. Under five months, the schedule includes five four-hour feeding 
periods, with one night feeding until after the first two months. 


2. Three hour feeding periods may be substituted 
3. The daily diet requires orange or tomato juice beginning at the 


4. The United States Department of Agriculture recommends one and 
one-half to two teaspoonfuls of cod liver oil twice a day after the fifth 


5. Allow a special hour each day for baby’s sun bath. 
6. During the first year, well cooked cereals and strained vegetables 


. The schedule lessens mother‘s work and divides her time for baby 


8. The schedule makes happy mothers and healthy babies. 


XXX XX 


if the doctor 











this she is given her cereal and a bot- 
tle and put to bed in an airy room of 
comfortable temperature, for a long 
nap. At two o'clock she is ready for 
another bottle, and about three o’clock 
she has a short nap and then sits up 
to play until fivethirty, when we pass 
the orange juice again. Then baby is 
given a powder rub, made ready for 
bed and given her cereal a bottle of 
milk and is soon asleep. She is awake 
again about nine o’clock, then daddy 
carries her upstairs and she is tucked 
in with the last bottle of the day, and 
soon we are all asleep. 

“You see, the last period is not the 
full four hours, as we like lots of sleep 
at our house. When the babies were 
tiny, I had sometimes to feed them at 
night, but usually they slept thru two 
feeding periods, and then, until six or 
seven o’clock, on either the three or 
the four-hour schedule. 

“In the summer, it is easy to give a 
sun bath just before putting baby into 
her tub. 

“Now, don’t think I am one of these 
extremely capable women whose house- 


then stick to the schedule. If the cows 
get into the corn and the men are late 
to dinner, we'll simply do the best we 
can for them, but always baby comes 
first. 

“I think by doing the things that 
Mrs. Schultz suggested as being the 
birthright of every modern baby, and 
by sticking to our schedule, we can 
have babies that grandma is just as 
proud of as we are.” 


Mrs. Harold Nissen, of Pottawatta- 
mie county, Iowa, wins second place 
and the prize of three dollars. She 
writes: 

“Since I was so very much impressed 
with Mrs. Schultz’s article, I feel that 
I must express my ideas. 

“I am a farm woman, with all the 
work that accompanies farming 340 
acres of Iowa land, raising garden, 
flowers, chickens—and babies. I have 
three of the latter, and precious girls 
they are to us, ages six, four and one. 
While each was small, I kept help un- 
til I felt thoroly well, and now, occa- 
sionally, I have help with the laundry 











work, but I find that if I plan, plan, 
plan, I can get along nicely, and I real- 
ly have not the least bit of that ‘tied 
down: with a family’ feeling. I do al- 
most all of the sewing for the girls, 
but very little for myself. 

“With the advent of each baby, I 
felt a horror of dropping out of all the 
interesting things one is normally en- 
titled to enjoy. I knew what everyone 
expected of me—that I should give up 
my clubs, music and trips, and live for 
my family alone. I felt that if I did, I 
would age, and settle down so comfort- 
ably that I’d have a vision only of my 
own local surroundings, and be so nar- 
row that I could never be the live, 
active companion for my children that 
I wished to be. I never want my girls 
to say or feel that, ‘Mother is odd, she 
doesn’t understand the new ways of 
doing things.” 

“I found the solution for all of this 
in ‘regularity.’ Since I have lived thru 
exactly the same sch:2dule for all three 
children, I feel that I can pass it on 
without any egotism, and yet with the 
assurance that my plan works, leaving 
me time for three eclubs—one study, 
one social, and one a farm club. We 
follow the Farm Bureau work closely, 
take active part in some church work, 
besides setting aside a playtime with 
the family. 

“When the babies were tiny, it 
seemed easy. The schedule that I used 
from one month to six months is as 
follows: Six a. m., first feeding, nap 
and play until nine. Water at first, and 
then, at four months, orange juice. 
Nine-thirty, bath, and at ten o’clock, 
second feeding. From ten until two, 
sleep and play. Two, third feeding. 

“Almost always the baby takes a 
short nap, and after that she wants 
care until six o’clock. That, and the 
six o’clock coming at our supper hour, 
is the hard part of this schedule, but 
I stuck it thru, and am glad of it now. 
Six o’clock brings fourth feeding. Baby 
plays with little clothing on until six- 
thirty, then she is put to bed in a dark 
room. The above schedule works just 
the same, with a few changes as to 
time of feeding and amounts, until the 
baby is fifteen months old. Cereal, 
strained vegetables and fruit juices are 
added as needed. 

“This much for baby’s schedule. 
Now as to how it fits in with mine, or 
rather, how mine fits in with it. After 
the baby’s morning feeding, I can do 
all of my morning work, cleaning, bed- 
making and the preparation of dessert 
for dinner. During this time, baby’s 
cereal is cooked in the double boiler 
for two or three hours, while I work. 
I usually cook enough at one time for 
two days, and then warm it in milk at 
each feeding. 

“From nine-thirty to ten-thirty, my 
time is mostly baby’s. Then I am thru 
with baby until two o’clock. 

“My first baby had colic twice, the 
second none at all, and the last one 
once, evidence to me that their foods 
agree with them. A steady one-fourth 
to one-half pound gain per week shows 
me that the four-hour schedule gives 
them plenty to eat. 

“T was glad to hear ‘grandma’ de- 
fended because I knew that she was 
not all wrong, and yet I could not con- 
ceive of feeding a baby at every whim- 
per and wrapping it in long swaddling 
clothes.” 

Mrs. Dorothy Sauer, of Linn county, 
Iowa, was given third place, with a 
prize of two dollars. Mrs. Sauer writes 
as follows: 

“T read with interest your article 
on, ‘Grandmothers’ Babies Did Well.’ I 
have had six children of my own, and 
have tried to use all the good informa- 
tion available in raising them, but I 

(Continued on page 25) 
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For WORK ory PIAY:-- 


RICHER than WHOLE WHEAT FOOD 


Prepares You for the Day! 


FREE SAM PLE 


Get a free samp'e by just 
writing your name on the 
margin of this page or 4 
dropping us a postal card. 


SOLD- BY 
GRocERS .&" 
EVERY WHERE 


Dwarfies makes the ideal farm breakfast. It 
is a real combination of a tasty and healthy 
food. A dish of Dwarfies each morning, and 
you’re set for a day of work. Dwarfies con- 
tains the energy-bearing carbohydrates, supe- 
rior protein, valuable minerals and (Vitamins 
A, B, E, F. Dwarfies hasa flavor all its own.... 
both children and grown-ups like it. 


It Takes Only 5 Minutes to Prepare! 


Dwarfies Corporation 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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We Pay the Postage al 
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Send for our Big FREE Catalog 


| of Wearing Apparel for All the 


Family — It Will Save You Money. 
Just Clip Out on Dotted Line, Fill 
in Your Name, Address and Mail. 
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Spring Styles 


Our style service this 
week has selected one 


| of the simpler styles 


but one that would be 
very adaptable to any 
of the new spring fab- 
rics. The circular in- 


| sert adds chic to an oth- 
| erwise simple type of 


dress. The side drape 
on the waist emphasizes 
the tendency of spring 
styles toward interest- 
ing lines and flowing 
drapes. 

The construction prob- 
lem in style No. 2616 
offers a great many op- 
portunities. If one does 
not care for the circular 
insert a plain pleated 
insert may be_ used. 
You will notice that the 
foundation is a very 
simple one-piece dress 
style. Omitting the side 
drape on the waist and 


_ deeper 


the insert on the skirt, 
the dress design would 
be very practical made 
up in any of the cotton 
print fabrics and used 
as a house dress design. 

Materials that lend 
themselves readily to 
Style No. 2616 are print- 
ed silk, printed chiffon, 
or any of the plain col- 
ored silk crepes or tub 
silks that we find on 
the market for spring. 

Style No. 2616 is an 
exact model of a Paris- 
ian design of lovely ray- 
on velvet in rich wine 


red shade printed in 
tones of the 
same color. 

A style of this type 
needs very little in the 
way of trimming. If the 
fabric happens to have 
an accent note of red, 
then a soft red crepe 


Feature Flares and Ripples 


belt and a string of 
beads is enough. Or it 
would be lovely worked 
out in two tones of 
brown and tan or in 
some of the green 
shades that are being 
used this spring. 

Style No. 2616 would 


also lend itself very 
readily to some of the 
lighter woolen fabrics 
and might be used fora 
street dress or for 
shopping. 

The design requires 
83% yards of 40-inch 
material for the 36 size. 
It is designed in sizes 
14 16 or 18 years and 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. 
The design adapts itself 
very readily to either 
the full or the slender 
figure. 





patterns. 


Our patterns are made by the leading fashion designers of New York City 
and are guaranteed to fit perfectly. Send 10 cents in stamps or coin (coin pre- 
ferred) to Wallaces’ Farmer, Pattern Department, Des Moines, lowa, for all 
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Cheese and Spinach 


AVE you a way of serving spinach 
that results in requests for 
“more”? 

Altho spinach is generally recom- 
mended by health specialists, for the 
minerals, vitamins and the bulk that 
it adds to the diet, many housewives 
find it quite another thing to persuade 
the family to eat it. 

To these housewives Miss Bernice 
Dodge, of the home economics depart- 
ment at the Wisconsin College of Ag- 
riculture, recommends spinach au 
gratin. Her students have been serv- 
ing it regularly in their tea room and 
each time it is on the menu, people 
come up to her and’say: “I never eat 
spinach anywhere else, but I like 
yours; it neither tastes nor looks like 
spinach.” 

There is no secret to this tea room 
recipe. Miss Dodge gladly passes it 
on, for she knows how hard it is to 
find recipes, using either canned or 
fresh spinach, that the family will 
approve. 

A stiff white sauce is made, using 
four level teaspoons of flour to a cup 
of milk, and seasoned well with salt 
and pepper, About a pint of this white 
sauce is needed for a large can of spin- 
ach. Add enough grated cheese to the 
sauce to flavor it well, stirring it un- 
til it melts in the sauce. The spinach 
is heated and hot buttered crumbs are 
prepared. 

At the last minute, when the meal is 
ready to be served, the spinach is 
drained and folded gently into the 
sauce so that it does not color it 
green, and a generous sprinkling of 
brown crumbs is put on the top. 

A raw spinach salad is another treat 
that is popular with Miss Dodge, for it 
tastes so much like water cress salad. 
To make it, the small, tender leaves of 
spinach are chosen, garnished with pi- 
mento, and served with French dress- 
ing. 





Have You Betty’s Scrap Book? 


ITTLE Betty’s Scrap Book has been 
especially planned for mothers 
with little girls in the family, yet the 
recipes sound so good and the direc- 


tions are so simple that older girls 
and grown-ups will enjoy them, too. 
You'll not get behind in clipping the 
recipes because the first two pages 
are already in the book. Just send 10 
cents to Little Betty, care of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, for your 
book. You’re sure to like it. 





Surprising Salads 
ADED appetites and the lack of 
crisp salad ingredients are more 
or less characteristic of the later win- 
ter months. Hot salads have their 
place. Cabbage cooked tender or 
diced canned beets go over big when 
a cupful of salad dressing is poured 
over them and allowed to simmer a 
few moments. A dressing made of one 
cup of vinegar, one cup of water, one 
tablespoon of flour and three beaten 
eggs seems to be proportioned about 
right for hot salads. 

The salad that fairly vaunts itself 
with vitamins is one whose base is 
made up of sauer kraut. Add canned 
string or shell beans, peas, fresh or 
canned carrots and diced beets. Any 
or all of these ingredients may be 
used, but for crispness add minced 
onion and sliced sweet pickle. The de- 
licious alum pickles that are variously 
known as chunk pickles, seven day 
pickles, or bread and butter pickles, 
are particularly acceptable in sauer 
kraut salads. 

Hard boiled egg with chopped onion 
and pickle, or Dutch cheese with hard 
boiled egg, onion and pickle are re- 
freshing and nourishing.—E. W. 





Hang up the frequently-used kitchen 
utensil whenever possible. It is much 
easier to find a small utensil like an 
egg beater when it hangs on the wall 
than when it lies on a shelf or in a 
drawer among other utensils. 





Chopped raw carrots make good ad- 
ditions to winter salads. To grind 
them, use the finest cutter of the food 
grinder. 





To remove water spots from a gar- 
ment, dampen the entire material 
evenly and press it while still damp. 


Baby Schedules That Work 


(Continued from page 22) 


always felt a little doubtful about the 
possibility of making a schedule work, 
altho I did feed the children regularly. 

“When the last baby arrived, I was 
already launched on a little canning 
business of my own. I had taken con- 
siderable pains to build it up, and I 
did not care to relinquish the business. 
On the first day of June, I had a baby 
girl two weeks old and orders for four 
thousand cans of vegetables! I made 
up my mind that baby should come 
first in all events, and I planned her 
schedule as follows: 

“First feeding at five a. m. After 
this, I arose, prepared breakfast for 
the family, served it, and washed the 
dishes and the separator. 

“At seven-thirty a. m., I gave baby 
her bath, and at eight-thirty a. m., the 
second feeding. After this, I made her 
as comfortable as possible in every way 
that I could, and put her in a cool, 
quiet room upstairs. I left her for 
three hours. If she fussed, I gave her 
a little water or turned her over and 
went out again. She soon got so that 
she slept most of the time and was 
very little trouble. 

“At eleven a. m., I gave the third 
feeding, at two p. m., the fourth, at five 
p. m., the fifth, and at eight p. m., the 
sixth feeding. 

“IT chose these hours, because they 
were most convenient for me. At first, 
I hated to waken the baby out of a 
sound sleep for her bath or a feeding, 
but I knew that if I broke her sched- 
ule, I would never know when I might 
have to drop my work for her. This 
way, I knew that I would be free at 
the time that I had planned, and I 


knew that it was the only way that I 
could be sure that she would not be 
neglected. 

“The schedule worked beautifully, 
and in the fall I had four thousand, 
four hundred cans of vegetables to my 
credit and a fat, rosy baby besides.” 





Every mother seems to have some 
method of simplifying her schedule fo1 
the baby. Some mothers prepare the 
food—such as cereals—for two days at 
a time. Some prepare the milk all 
at one time, fill the bottles, and then 
heat them at various times thruout 
the day. 

One mother planned a very clever 
day crib. It was a homemade affair, 
made from a good sized box with the 
side boards removed and galvanized 
screen put in their place. Mrs. Harry 
Bartels, of Monticello, Iowa, sends this 
suggestion. Her box measured two feet 
wide and three feet long. The box had 
casters on it, so that it could be rolled 
over the house easily, and was padded 
with a mattress. She had _ even 
screened it over the top so that it 
could be used indoors or out, and no 
flies to bother. It could be used very 
nicely for the sun bath also. 

Most of the schedules seemed to fa- 
vor beginning the baby schedule with 
a four-hour feeding period instead of 
a three-hour period, altho a great many 
followed the three-hour feeding sched- 
ule. Usually, the diet suggested was 
very careful to provide for orange 
juice, cod liver oil and strained vege- 
tables as the baby grew older. The 
baby’s sun bath was given a place on 
the schedule, 











How this delicious 


food supplies 


ENERGY 


quickly to people 
who work hard! 


ARO is a delicious food—but more—it 
is a real energy food. 


There are 120 calories per ounce in Karo 
—almost twice the energy-giving value of eggs 
and lean beef, weight for weight. 


No effort to digest Karo is required as in 
many other staple foods. 


Which means, Karo supplies energy quickly. 


And this is important to those who work 
and play hard. Especially good is Karo for 
growing children as your doctor can tell you. 


Serve plenty of Karo—keep the folks 
healthy, happy and satisfied. 


DELICIOUS 
ON 
PANCAKES 
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FREE 
FYae, materials 
§ aiddirections 

Be ie for making 


= SONQUILS 


Yes, you can make them 
yourself, easily, per- 
fectly, right at home. 
For Dennison has a new 
method sosimple you can 
quickly learn to make 
golden jonquilsand daf- 
fodils, delicate sweet 
peas, gorgeous roses, 
flaming poppies — more 
than 60 varieties of flowers—all of colorful 
crepepaper. Make them for yourhome, church, 
club or school, make them for gifts or to sell. 


Special Offer —Send Coupon 
So that you may prove to your own complete satis- 
faction how easily you canmake flowers by this new 
method, we will send you free instructions and sem- 
ple materials for making Jonquils. Send coupon. 


DENNISON’S, Dept.97C 
62 E. Randolph St., Chicago, IIL 

Please send me free sample instructions 

and materials for making Jonquils. 








ES eee, ee 
Why not let us include some of these Dennison books? 
Check those you want and enclose proper amount. 

welty Dolls (Free) ....Crepe Paper Costumes l0e 
stal Trees ( Free) Table Decorati d0e 


A 
Weaving Paper Rope l0c ....The Party Book $1.00 








Complete Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower Making 82 
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The biggest assortment, best 
tleties, finest quali t 
tock ever grown, Our Direct-F: 
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Our Gabeaih Géiool Lawes 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Walace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the iessoa text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lessoa must not be repre- 
cn by any other paper until! special written permission has been obtained. 








Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for March 10, 1929. Matthew, 3: 
13-17; 28:19, 20; Acts, 2:38, 41; Ro- 
mans, 6:1-14; I Corinthians, 11:23-29. 
Printed—Matthew, 28:19, 20; I Cor- 
inthians, 11:23-29.) 


“Go ye therefore, and make disci- 
ples of all the nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit: (20) teach- 


| ing them to observe all things whatso- 


ever I commanded you: and lo, I am 
with you always, even unto the end 


| of the world... 


“For I received of the Lord that 
which also I delivered unto you, that 
the Lord Jesus in the night in which 
he was betrayed took bread; (24) and 
when he had given thanks, he brake it, 
and said, This is my body, which is 
for you: this do in remembrance of 
me. (25) In like manner also the cup, 
after supper, saying, This cup is the 
new covenant in my blood: this do, as 
often as ye drink it, in remembrance 
of me. (26) For as often as ye eat 
this bread, and drink the cup, ye pro- 
claim the Lord’s death till he come. 
(27) Wherefore whosoever shall eat 
the bread or drink the cup of the Lord 
in an unworthy manner, shall be guilty 
of the body and the blood of the Lord. 
(28) But let a man trove himself, and 
so let him eat of the bread, and drink 
of the cup. (29) For he that eateth 
and drinketh, eateth and drinketh 
judgment unto himself, if he discern 
not the body.” 


The scene where the first part of 


| the lesson is outlined is laid in Gal- 


ilee on the mount, possibly the scene 
of the Sermon on the Mount. At just 


| What time during the interval between 


the resurrection of Christ and His as- 


| cension we do not know. The interval 


was forty days and He had another 
meeting with His disciples on the Sea 
of Galilee. The meeting was evidently 
called for the especial benefit of the 
eleven. Christ had spoken of it at the 
last passover. “But after I am raised 
up, I will go before thee into Galilee.” 
When the women went to the empty 
tomb on the morning of the resurrec- 
tion, they were told by the angel to 
go and tell the disciples and Peter 
that Jesus “goeth before you into Gali- 


| lee,” and that they would see Him 


there, as He had told them. 

Because of the importance attached 
to this meeting, much more must have 
been said than is recorded. Only that 
part is recerded which affects us pri- 


| marily as the successors to the apos- 
| tles. They do not understand it fully; 


neither do we. Some doubted then; 
many doubt now. There is some ex- 
cuse for them, for since His death and 
resurrection they were in a new and 
strange world. We ought to know 
better. 

The substance of what Jesus told 
the eleven in this talk is that He was 
risen; that all power in heaven and in 
earth had been given Him; and that 
the gospel that He preached to them 


|; as His chosen twelve was eventually 


to make this sin-cursed earth a new 
earth. He tells them that they must 
tell the world what He had told them. 
Furthermore, they were given author- 
ity to baptize all who received their 
message with believing hearts “into 


| the name of the Father, and of the 
|} Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” They 


were to go to all nations. They were 
to teach them “to observe all 
whatsoever I commanded you" 
brotherhood of man and all the thin 


| as well. 
| back you—“Lo, I am with you always, 
} even unto the end of the world.” What 


| to men impossible. 


| that flow out of that.’ They were not 


learned men as the world thinks of 
learning; but this was the job given 


| to them. 


That was the message to the eleven 
on the mountain of Galilee, and to us, 


| their successors, who profess Christ: 


“Go ye into all the world’’—that is our 


| warrant for foreign missions—‘and 
| preach the gospel to every creature’— 


that is our warrant for home missions 
I have all power and will 


more do we want? Do we believe it, 
or do we doubt it? 

It was necessary for them to under- 
stand—and it is as necessary for us, 
on whom the duty of carrying on their 
work devolves—that this was not an 
entirely new thing, but necessarily 
grew out of the work done by the 
prophets in the past. Jesus left them 
in no doubt as to the source by which 
“all power in heaven and on earth” 
was to be made effective for the re- 
demption of the world. While the dis- 
ciples had been told that it was the 
plan of God, coming down thru the 


| ages, that “repentance and the remis- 


sion of sins should be preached in his 
name unto all the nations, beginning 
from Jerusalem” (Luke, 24:47), they 
were to wait there until they wee 
“clothed with power from on high.” 


| In their own name, and by their own 


power, they could do nothing; but 


| clothed with Divine power and thru 


the Spirit they could do what seemed 
And ever since, 
the power of any man for good over 
his fellowmen is measured by his wil- 
lingness to be endued with this power 
from on high. If we seek His leading 
and follow His ministry, we are the 
successors of the apostles, as they 


| were of the prophets. If not, our min- 


istry must be a barren ministry, and 


its fruit nothing but leaves. 


It is evident from the eleventh chap- 


| ter of I Corinthians that the Chris- 
| tians in that church were divided and 
| not guided by the spirit of the teach- 
| ings of Christ, nor living worthily the 


Christian life. Paul reproves them 
for using the Lord’s Supper unworth- 
ily, and warns them against this. 
There were factions among them. 
Some took their own suppers when 
they came togethér, and neglected 
those who were hungry and had noth- 
ing. He reproves them strongly for 


| this: “What, have ye not houses to 
| eat and to drink in? or despise ye the 
| church of God, and put them to shame 


that have not?” (I Corinthians, 11:22.) 
The significance of the Lord’s Sup- 


| per is spiritual, and thru it the church 


offers its appeal to all to believe and 
be saved: “For as often as ye eat this 
bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim 


| the Lord’s death till he come.” Paul 
| warns them against eating it unwor- 


thily, that is, without appreciating 
the meaning of the act—not because 
of our goodness, but with the intention 
of following the teaching of Christ as 


| nearly as we can in our daily lives. 


That the Lord’s Supper takes firm 
hold of the very inmost recésses of 
human nature is seen from the fact 
that it has been observed for nineteen 


| hundred years in some form or other 
| wherever’ the 


gospel has been 
preached... From the very beginning 
men have associated eating and drink- 
ing with close fellowship. You never 
get very close to a man until you eat 
and drink with him. This is human 
nature in all lands and all ages, and 
the Lord’s Supper takes it into ac- 
count The Christian at the Lord’s 
table can uot but feel that he is one 
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does not produce the best 
bread, biscuits, cakes, pies 
r pastries you have ever 
made. return the empty 
sack to your grocer 
and your money 

will be returned 


TE DhisaD POUR MILLING CO 





Success 
Assured! 


y you would know 
the joy of baking 
light, fluffy cakes, 
bread, biscuits, rolls, 
pie crust and pastry 
successfully everytime 
—and do it all with 
one flour—then try 
Town Crier Flour 
next time. It is guar- 
anteed to give you 
better results or your 
money back. 


Town Crier is milled 
extremely fine by a spe- 
cial long process from 
the world’s best wheat. 
It is tested hourly during 
this milling to assure uni- 
formity. Buy it from 


your local dealer. 

Try this 

° e 

Town Crier Recipe 
for Baking Powder Biscuits 
2 cups Town Crier Flour; 4 teaspoons 
baking powder; 2 tablespoons short- 
ening; }3 teaspoon salt; 1 cup milk. 
Sift the dry ingredients, cut in the 
shortening. Add the milk all at one 
time. Stir until thoroughly mixed. 
Roll on lightly floured board to de- 
sired thickness. Cut with biscuit cut- 
ter and bake in hot oven 12 to 15 min- 
utes. Handle the dough as little as 
possible. Temperature 500°F. This 
makes 16 to 18 biscuits. 


Write today for the new 
Town Crier Baking Book. It 
is a true guide to success» 
every time no matter what 
you bake. Written by baking 
authorities to especially fit 
your needs. A free copy is 
ready for you. 


The Midland Flour Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Legeal as 


FLOUR 
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with believers the world over, no mat- 
ter what meaning they put upon the 
pread and wine used. Protestant and 
Catholic may be far apart on their 
views in this matter; but when the 
Protestant partakes of the bread and 
wine and the Catholic of the eucharist, *| 
they can not help feeling that they 
are in heart one. It is a symbol ofg 
fellowship and fraternity the world; 
over among Christians. ‘ 

Second, the human heart ever longs 
to keep in remembrance those to 
whom they are under deepest obliga- 





tions, aS well as seasons of special 
happiness. It is ever keeping anniver- 
saries, cherishing last words, keeping 
mementoes. The Lord’s Supper as a 
memorial observance ever keeps be- 
fore us the greatest fact, an event of 
most far-reaching importance, the 
death of Jesus on the cross, with all 
that this has meant to humanity thru 
the ages. 

Third, the fact of its universal ob- 
servance in some form or other by all 
Christians shows that it has ever been 
to them a means of spiritual help. If 
you ask them how, they may not be 
able to tell. They know, however, that 
even when observed in its simplest 
form it has made them better men and 
women. A denial of sacrament is al- 
ways felt to be a most painful sacri- 
fice, and its refusal on account of al- 
leged moral turpitude to be the deep- 
est disgrace. 

And Jesus, knowing all things, set 
no limit to its observance: When He 
had given thanks, He brake the bread 
and said: “This do in remembrance of 
me.” And taking the cup, “This do, as 
often as ye drink it, in remembrance 
of me.” So Paul was only stating a 
fact when he said: “For as often as 
ye eat this bread and drink this cup, 
ye do show the Lord’s death till he 
come.” 








Building Up a Background 

HE story of the mothers who went 

to Ames to study child care and 
training was told in these pages some 
time ago. While there they had an 
amusing experience, the results of 
which were very enlightening to them 
in the matter of viewpoint. In gather- 
ing together their observations in the 
nursery school, it was discovered that 
practically all the situations reported 
were cases of “naughtiness,” and the 
method of handling such cases. It 
was rather an unsatisfactory set of 
rules to take home for no two cases 
were handled the same. In fact, no 
two situations were quite the same. 

Spankings and scoldings were not 
resorted to, yet the child who failed to 
do his part in the life of the school 
or in his individual duties was some- 
how helped to realize his error and he 
thereafter conformed to the group 
standard not so much because he was 
made to but because he chose to. 

“We're not getting at the heart of 
this matter,” one of the mothers said. 
“It isn’t the punishment that makes 
these children happy and busy. They 
like what they are doing.” Punish- 
ments, as such, were more likely to be 
a denial of privilege or isolation from 
the group. The fact that it was so sat- 
isfactory to be doing the right thing 
made the wrong thing far less at- 
tractive. 

What ideal had the nursery school 
set up that could be adopted by the 
home? In the first place, it had set 
up an ideal which was steadfast in 
that it wasn’t one standard one day 
and another the next. (Of course, the 
hursery school didn’t have extra men 
to cook for, the butchering to do and 
the mending to catch up on, but they 
did have a dozen or fifteen babies un- 
der five to care for.) Next, it had | 
planned and endeavored to build up a | 
background of physical comfort, suit- | 
able activities, plenty of play and an 
opportunity to help in actual house- 
keeping activities. Ample outlet for 
the children’s normal energies was 
provided. 

“We can do much of that at home,” 
the me decided. “It will take 











rhers 


| are going back home 


time and patience but we can provide 
work and play and opportunities to co- 
operate in proportion to the child’s 
ability.” 

No, they couldn’t take home a set 
of rules for punishment, for each sit- 
uation was analyzed and dealt with 
according to circumstances. 

Discipline is necessary, of course, in 
the life of every child. The undisci- 
plined child is a constant victim of his 
misguided activities, but honest disci- 
pline should create in the child a de- 
sire to do right of his own accord.— 
Elizabeth Wherry. 


[SLEEPY-TIME | 
STORIES 


From tte book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
y Thornton W. Burgess. 
eustane 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


























Why Miner, the Mole, Lives 
Under the Ground 


After Mr. Mole had finished his house 
under the ground, he lay down for a nap. 
He was awakened by voices outside, and 
heard Mr. Badger say to Mr. Fox: “Have 
you noticed how very plump Mr. Mok 
looks?” 

“*Yes,’ replied Mr. Fox. ‘He made my 
mouth water the very last time I saw 
him. It seems to me that I can smell 
him now. If he had made this hole just 
a little bit bigger I would go down and 
pull him out, but I am too tired to do 
any digging now.’ 

‘Pll tell you what,’ replied Mr. Badger; 
‘we’ll hunt together a little longer, and 
then if we can’t find anything to eat, 
we'll come back, and I’ll help you dig. 
I hate to hurt Mr. Mole, because he al- 
ways minds his own business, but these 
are hard times, and eaeh one must look 
out for himself.’ 

“With that they went away, leaving 
Mr. Mole shaking with fright at the bot- 
tom of his hole. ‘It’s of no use,’ thought 


Mr. Mole. ‘If I go outside, they will 
soon find me, and if I stay here, they 
will dig me out. Oh, dear, oh, dear! 


Whatever can I do?’ 

“He lay there feeling very helpless and 
miserable, when all of a sudden a thought 
‘came to his mind. If he had made his 
hole small, just big enough for him to 
crawl into, Mr. Badger and Mr. Fox would 
have had to do a great deal of digging 
to make it big enough for either of them 
to get in? He would make a little tun- 
nel off one side and hide in that. 

“So he went to work and made a little 
tunnel off one side, just big enough for 
him to squeeze into. He worked very 
hard and very fast, and by the time 
Mr. Badger and Mr. Fox returned, Mr. 
Mole was at the end of a long tunnel, so 
far from the hole he had first dug that 
he knew it would take them a long time 
to dig him out, even if they noticed his 
tunnel. 

“But they didn’t. They dug down to 
the bottom of his hole, and then, because 
they didn’t find him there, they straight- 
way fell to quarreling, each blaming the 
other for suggesting such a lot of hard 
work for nothing. Finally they went 
away, still calling each other names, and 
from that day to this, Foxes and Badgers 
have never been friends. 

“Mr. Mole was very thankful for his 
narrow escape, and it set him to thinking. 


| If he had a lot of these underground tun- 


nels, no one would be able to catch him. 
It was a splendid idea! He went to work 
on it at once. And then he made a dis- 
covery—such a splendid discovery! There 
was plenty of food to eat right down un- 
der the ground—worms and grubs—all he 
needed. After that Mr. Mole spent all 
his time in his tunnels and seldom put his 
nose outside. He was safe, and he was 
comfortable, and he could always find 
something to eat by digging for it. 
“Little by little, his old neighbors for- 
got all about him. Because he had little 
use for them, his eyes grew smaller and 
smaller, and when he did come up into 
the light, they hurt him so that he was 
glad to go back into the dark again. He 
was perfectly happy and satisfied there, 
and what is there in life better than to be 


happy and satisfied?” 


“Nothing,” replied Striped Chipmunk, 
at whom Grandfather Frog happened to 


| be looking when he asked the question. 


“Right!” replied old Grandfather Frog. 
“And now you know why Miner the Mole 
lives under the ground—because he is per- 
fectly happy and satisfied there.” 

Just then up came Peter Rabbit, all out 
of breath. 


“Has Grandfather Frog been telling a 


\“story?” he panted. 


“Yes,” replied Striped Chipmunk, wink- 
ing at Grandfather Frog. “And now we 
perfecily happy and 
satisfied.” 


And to this day, Peter Rabbit wonders 
what the story was that he missed. 
(Can you wink? Mr. Snake can’t, but 


we'll have to wait till next week to find 








FLOTO-PLANE WASHER 
FOR THE FARM HOME 


Before you buy any washer, investigate 
the VOSS (engine-powered) Washer! 


You will find that the VOSS, which sells for only 
$145, is priced $5 to $30 less than any other washer 
of equal quality 


Yow-will find, as thousands of other farm women have 
found, that the VOSS has every worth-while feature 
that you expect in a modern washer. And in addition, 
it has the advantage of the famous FlotoPlar ne 
Agitator—~an exclusive VOSS feature. 


You will find that it will wash ALL of the laundry 
cleanly, quickly and safely, at the lowest cost and with 
minimum effort on your part. 


You will find that every part of the VOSS from the 
Briggs and Stratton gasoline engine to the Timken 
beanngs, is of highest quality, designed to give a hfe- 
time of service 


You will find that you can not buy a better washer 
cegardless of the price you pay. 


SEND COUPON FOR 
FREE FOLDER 


which illustrates and describes the many exclusive 
features of the VOSS Floto-Plane Washer, and ex- 
lains the 12 great features of VOSS supenonty 
Sond the coupon NOW 


There is a Voss dealer nearby 


VOSS Floto-Plane Washers 
may also be had equipped 
with electric motors 


VOSS BROS. MFG.CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA. 
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~take it / 
7ts Bayer 








The nurse tells you to take Bayer 
Aspirin because she knows it’s safe. 
Doctors have told her so. It has no 
effect on the heart, so take it to stop a 
headache or check a cold. For almost 
instant relief of neuralgia, neuritis, 
rheumatism; even lumbago. But be 


sure it’s Bayer—the genuine Aspirin. 
All druggists, 

















—That COLD 


Take the tablets that stop acoldin one 
day — HILL’S CASCARS - QUININE. 
Feet do it because t combine four effects 

inone: (1) break up ~ cold (2) check the 
fever (3) open the bowels (4) tone the system. 


HILL’S CASCARA-QUININE 


RED BOX—All Druggists 





Anylite Electric Co., 
1420 Wall St., 

Fort V/ayne, 

4 2 
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~/ $2. cuts out 
a, the A Battery 
ion Your Farm 


Don’t aa 
“A** Batteries 
or bother to 
charge them when you can eliminate 
them entirely for $2, and hook your radio direct 
to your 32 volt lighting system. This KING 
COLE Resistance Unit does it. Screw it into 
a 32 volt light socket, attach your set and you 
are through fooling wi th ‘A”™ Batteries forever. 
No upkeep—guaranteed t | 




















 rany tubes, also numy 
irst National Bank, 
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A Message to You About 
Seed Corn Treatment 


from 180 Practical Corn Growers 





See how these men profited by treating seed corn this way 





Thousands of practical corn men 
have already used Bayer Dust, the or- 
ganic mercury treatment for their 
seed corn. Today, these men have 
a message for you. Let them tell it 
to you in their own words: 


“The corn did not decay in the soil 
but came up and did good in spite of 
the cold wet season.” “Never had 
corn come up so since I have been 
farming—I had a _ splendid stand.” 
“Found very little disease.” “I se- 
eured a vigorous stand of corn ap- 
parently quite free from blight.” “My 
neighbor planted on the same day 
and did not treat his seed and had to 
plant over.” “The treated corn was 
much better quality—solid dry ears.” 
“Had fewer barren stalks than other 
years—dry rot and mouldy ears very 
nearly eliminated.’ “Increased my 
yield from 5 to 15 bushels per acre.” 
“The corn that was not treated was 
not as good by 10 bushel to the acre.” 
“Bought about 25 lbs. Bayer Dust this 
year for myself and neighbors.” “I 
can see a lot of difference between 
my corn and some other fields close 
by.” 


The above statements are all taken 
from the answers to a questionnaire 
sent out by three leading farm jour- 
nals to determine the value of Bayer 
Dust for treating seed corn. 180 men 
filled in the questionnaire. 160 were 
enthusiastic about the way Bayer 
Dust increased their yield and im- 
proved the quahty of their corn. They 
stated definitely that they intend to 


continue its use. 8 men were unde- 
cided, and only 12 out of the entire 


180 did not think it had helped their | 


corn. 


Bayer Dust is a proven treatment 
for seed corn. Remarkable results 
have been secured over several years 
by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
State Agricultural Colleges, and prac- 
tical corn growers throughout the 
Corn Belt. 


It protects seed corn from many 
diseases both on the seed and in the 
soil. It prevents seedling blight and 
root rots that literally steal the re- 
sults of your hard work in hot fields. 


It assures germination and sturdy 
growth never before possible from av- 
erage seed and benefits the best 
nearly disease-free seed by protecting 
it from injurious and costly attacks of 
soil-infesting organisms. 


Easy to Use—Costs Little 


You can use Bayer Dust at a cost 
of less than 5 cents an acre. No spe- 
cial equipment is required, and no 
tiresome or lengthy procedure is in- 
volved. Simply use as a dust treat- 
ment. Two bushels of seed can be 
treated in less than 3 minutes. 


Get your supply of BAYER DUST 
today. Ask your dealer too for free 
pamphlets on other Bayer Semesan 
Seed Disinfectants for small grains, 
potatoes, vegetables and flowers. 


One pound treats six bushels of seed corn | 


© BAYER DUST® 


BAYER-SEMESAN CO., Inc., 105 Hudson St., New York City 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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The convenient double lever control which 
shifts beams in pairs and adjusts gangs for 


Long Stops 
Tc Make , 


narrow or wide rows is only one of the many 
new improved features which make DEMPSTER the 


Adjust- } outstanding Two-Row Cultivator of 1929, Gangs raised 
lus Ya = or lowered separately or together. Adjustable to every 


ments! 


\ cultivating condition. Exceptionally easy to operate. 


Does acleaner,more thorough job. Constructed of strong, 


shock-absorbing steel. All parts securel: 
riveted, See it at your dealer's pe 
; write us for descriptive literature, 
DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 
731 So. 6th St., Beatrice, Nebr. 





2.r,0v Cultivator 

















ENGINEERING 


Strength of Brine to Prevent 
Freezing 


A Wisconsin reader writes: 

“Would like to ask how maéeny 
pounds of salt should be dissolved in 
fifty gallons of water to prevent freez- 
ing, as it is below zero in my milk 
house, which is double boarded.” 

The following percentages by weight 
of salt and water will be found to 
freeze at the given degrees Fahren- 
heit: 
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This seems to be about all that can 
be used to any advantage, as it pre- 
cipitates out and cakes badly. 

Calcium chloride brine will be found 
much better than common salt, if the 
temperature goes much below zero: 











P.C. calcium 


«| chloride 
by weight 


Specific 
gravity 
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250.0 


It seems to me, considering cost of 
materials and trouble from caking on 
tank and rusting cans, that it would be 
better to set a small stove or a tank 
heater in the room in bitter cold 
weather, setting it in a metal wash 
tub or on a large sheet of galvanized 
iron to avoid danger from fire. If 
your double boarded walls are filled 
with sawdust or mill shavings and 
tight storm sash supplied for windows 
and doors, I do not believe you will 
have much trouble from freezing. 




















Thawing Out Frozen Hydrant 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Can you give me any information 
on how to thaw out a frost-proof hy- 
drant without having to dig it thru 
four or five feet of frozen ground? 


| Any suggestions will be appreciated.” 


You do not state where this hydrant 


is nor whether electric power is avail- 


able. Frozen pipes can often be 
thawed by hooking a wire to the top 


| of the hydrant and the other side of 


the line to the pipe where it comes 
into the house and then sending a 
heavy current of electricity. Many 
plumbers have a pipe thawing trans- 
former capable of sending as high as 
200 to 300 amperes on the secondary 
or pipe circuit. The number of am- 
peres is the important thing, so that 
the secondary current is usually of low 
voltage. I know of no practicable way 


of using this method on the farm un- 
less a power line is available to draw 
from. : 

About the only other practicable 
methods I know of are by means of 
hot water or live steam. Live steam 
at considerable pressure is best, as it 
is very much hotter than boiling wa- 
ter. Remove the top of the hydrant 
so a small copper or rubber tube can 
be inserted and pushed down to the 
frozen section, then blow the steam 
thru and work the tube forward as the 
ice melts. It is absolutely necessary 
to get the end of the tube up close 
to the frozen part, as otherwise the 
cold water forms an effective insula- 
tion. If steam is not available, hot 
water poured into a funnel on the end 
of the tube and elevated at a height of 
three or four feet will eventually thaw 
it out. If it is impossible to get a 
tube down into the hydrant or into the 
pipe, you will probably have to dig or 
bore a hole down to the pipe and use 
the small tube and steam or hot water 
in this hole. 





Lime Spreading Attachment For 
Manure Spreader 


One of the interesting new develop- 
ments in better farming equipment is 
an attachment for a manure spreader 
by which ground limestone or rock 
phosphate can be spread in small 
quantities, as the farmer’s time per- 
mits. One of these on the market con- 
sists of steel blades bolted to the 
beater teeth, an adjustable cover over 
the beater, and a screening pan which 
is suspended under the rear end of the 
spreader bed. As the limestone is car- 
ried back by the apron slats, the steel 
blades bolted to the beater bars de- 
liver the lime to the rear in a fairly 
even flow. In this particular attach- 
ment, the limestone is thrown upon 
the revolving spiral beater, which dis- 
tributes it in a uniform spread consid- 
erably beyond the spreader wheels. 
The amount fed per acre can be ac- 
curately controlled by the same lever 
which controls the amount of manure 
per acre, and ranges from two tons up 
per acre. A few trials will determine 
closely enough where the lever should 
be set to spread any desired amount 
per acre. The purpose of the screen 
below the rear end of the spreader bed 
is simply to catch the bunches of lime 
carried back by the apron slats and 
missing the beaters, so it will be 
spread and not dropped in bunches. 

This particular attachment is sold 
as an extra at a low cost and requires 
only a few minutes to attach and de- 
tach, but can be used only on the solid 
bottom triple beater spreaders sold by 
this firm. At least one other firm is 
putting out a somewhat similar attach- 
ment for its spreaders, and other 
spreader firms may be expected to fall 
in line soon. 

Where only a few hundred pounds 
of rock phosphate or limestone are 
to be spread, many farmers do this 
very satisfactorily with their manure 
spreaders. First a layer of manure is 
put in, filling the spreader bed say 
half full, then the desired amount of 
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rock pnosphate or limestone is spread 
evenly over the manure, then the load 
completed. ‘When the load is spread, 
the fine material is spread quite 
eve nly. 

This method of distributing with the 
spreader is of especial importance | 
where the limestone is ground in the 
neighborhood or right on the farm, or 
within easy hauling distance with a 


spreader, or where hauled in self-dump 
trucks or wagons, as it saves expen- 
sive handling by hand labor. 





Saving Straw Behind Combine 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“This season my brother and I pur- 
chased a twelve-foot combine with a 
windrower attachment and used it for 
cutting our grain. We were very much 
pleased with the way it worked and 
the amount of labor it saved, and its 
operation in general. However, we are 
dairymen and saving the straw is a 
serious problem with us. We need 
lots of straw for bedding and to absorb 
our manure, and wish to save prac- 
tically all the straw if possible. Can 
you or any of your readers suggest 
any simple contrivance to use behind 
the combine by which the straw can 
be bunched so it can be picked up eas- 
ily? Any suggestions will be appre- 
ciated.” 

On the dairy farm it is important to 
save the straw for bedding and on the 
livestock farm good, clean, oats straw 
is often used as a part of the rough- 
age. Also some farms where alfalfa 


and sweet clover have been grown for 
a good many years find that the straw 
is not needed on the land and is per- 
haps a detriment, and they would pre- 
fer to bale and sell the straw at the 
prices now being paid. Hence there 
is a demand for some way of saving 
the straw from the combine. 

The most effective way of meeting 
this problem is to hook a power baler 
behind the combine and add a short 
length of carrier to feed the straw di- 
rectly from the combine into the self- 
feed hopper of the baler, the machin- 
ery of which will be driven either by 





its own engine or by power taken off | 


the combine. With a self-threading 
baler, one man to tie the bales is all 
that would be needed, the bales either 
being pushed out to be picked up later, 


or eise dropped on a carrier which can 
be dumped at the end of the field. 
Such a baler could be used by several 
neighbors and also for baling hay and 
eventually for baling corn stalks, and 


hence the overhead would not be great, 


while the labor cost would be very | 


small. If I am not greatly mistaken, 
this will be the eventual solution of 
this problem, as being the most effi- 


cient way of cutting down the man 


labor factor. 

Other methods are in use that, while 
hot so efficient as that described, are 
fairly satisfactory. One is to build a 
sort of sled or barge behind the com- 
bine to catch the straw as it comes 
out. These are usually large enough 
to hold the straw for a quarter or half 
round, sometimes a complete round 
of the field. These loads are then 
dumped by rolling the straw out with 
a rope or by dropping ihe rear end of 
the barge and letting the straw slide 
off. If these are dumped in one or two 
large windrows, it will be a compara- 
tively easy matter to pull it up with a 
bull or sweep rake either to be baled 
or stacked. 

Still another method is to put an 
enlarged bundle carrier on behind the 
combine and to dump these small 
bunches in windrows across the field, 
later to be picked up by a hay loader 
and wagon, or to be hauled to the 
baler or stacker by sweep rakes. Oth- 
er casés are found where a wagon and 
hay loader are hitched behind the 
combine and the straw loaded onto the 
Wagon as it is combined. We should 
be glad to have the experience of our 
Teaders along this line with descrip- 
tions and sketches of coutrivances 
they have found satisfactory. 


‘QUALITY MACHINES FOR PROFITABLE FARMING 
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STEEL CYLINDER NON-WRAPPING BEATER 





















































This shows the 
efficientaction 
of the Case 
strawrackand ‘S“©0TH GRAIN PAN 
























oint for Point 
=A (Case Offers You More. 
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the straw. Not some of it—but all of it. In a Case thresher the 
vigorous action of the straw rack beats and kicks the straw until 
every kernel is shaken out, even under unfavorable conditions. 


oa PROFIT in threshing depends on getting the grain out of 


Separation is the third of the four fundamental threshing opera- 
tions: (1) feeding; (2) threshing; (3) separating; (4) cleaning. Better 
separation is assured by a Case because of these distinct advantages: 


1. All-steel perforated concaves—non-clogging spring steel finger grates—four-wing 
steel beater. More than 90% of the grain is removed from the straw at the con- 
caves and grates. 


2. Straw rack and grain pan are mounted on the same rocker arms, swinging from 
the thresher frame below the rack. The inside is smooth and there are no 
obstructions to interfere with the free movement of the straw. 





* The New Case 3. Rack and grain pan are counterbalanced, without weights, in a rigid steel frame 
a which holds all working parts in line. Result: less power needed, and vibration 
Full Line and friction largely eliminated. 
Includes: 4. Smooth hich 
° grain pan which causes the chaff to rise to the top as the grain moves 


on toward the sieves. Here the chaff is easily blown off. An exclusive Case feature 


; and a great aid to fast and thorough cleaning. 
Combines 


Tractors 


Skid Engines Point for point a Case thresher offers you more exclusive and profit- 


Hay Balers making advantages than any other machine. It is so exceedingly sim- 

Silo Fillers ple that any farmer can operate it. Our free books, “Bigger Protits by 
Also Case-Built Grand De- Better Threshing” and the new Thresher Catalog, illustrate and explain 
i ot See everything. Write for both. 


ingham Plows and Tillage 

Tools, Manure Spreaders, i 
Haying Machinery, Corn J. I. CASE T. M. €CO., Inc., Dept. C-69, Racine, Wis. 
Machinery, Cotton Mae ‘ 
chinery, Grain Drills, 


Grain Binders and many 
other machines, N —— 
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mm More Money from Your 


ae SAVE, :.”PIG BROODERE DEES: 


WARMTH | With A. L. Root Ementquip 




















Use Hog Houses You Now Have— Farrow Kone co 
any Month—Raise two Litters a Year — Save Your « tag am Get a bigger honey yield. 
Little Pigs— Double Your Hog Profits. rege. ; Better price. Easter, at less 


Here is a way to use the Portable Hog gp he 
Houses you already have toyive you the 
warmest, finest_and most healthful Pig 4 
Brooder known. We supply Brooder House 
complete with heater for center of colony / 

\ — also as mafy portable hog houses as kL 
you need, 


ROWE “Colony System” PIG ai al 
The only Pig Brooder complying strictly with the McLean County System 
Little pigs are provided with warm quarters and yet have easy access to < a2, 


cost! You can with ROOT 
QUALITY bee _ supplies. 
Leaders world over use and 
endorse. Standard 60 yrs. 
Full, GUAR¢ AN’ T KE D tine. 
Get oar New Fal FE. ok with prac 
tical hints on bee-xeeping we te, Now! 
The A. L ROOT CO. of lowa 
Council Bluffs, lowa 






a 











mothers. Sows are kept in separate houses at body temperature — are 
never overheated—never worried by cross sows, or endan: ene by sick 
ones. Keeper handles pigs without worrying mothers. You tie up no 
cash in unused house. Even Brooder House is a portable over-size Pig [YI > 


& 
House, or may be used with same heater as chick brooder after pigs are turned out. w St is 1) giles’ | 3 
ROWE MFG. CO., 249 Broad St., Galesburg, Ill. py Aap Dog Cc git — 
& Trouble-free, 
a life-time service 
- from Portable’s ALL STEEL 
om every saddle or harness. Buy divect 


SUPE nh 99 42-100 
ores. zinc, same quality as on TELEPHONE | CHAINLESS INSIDE vom 
























\ ee! { from the factory. No middleman’s profit, ire. Aiasiog vos Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, BUCKET ELEVATORS. 
\ LT Send for bree catalog-maker to consume Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, Paint, Roofing Fast; one-half the moving 
: | nner ba You. HOU 
’ \ { Justin's Boots ot Lowest Prices we We Pay to'You. 12-40-24 14 or F KEE Cotlont parts; stays adjusted; no oiling FACIS 
' KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 296 Muncie, ind above floor line. 





SADDLE & HARNESS Ca 
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Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 


103 McLun St., Bloomington, mM. 
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BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 


AA BAA EA 


Puts Cows At 
Their Best— 


And Keeps Them There! 





MOLASSES! in dry form is thoroughly 
mixed into Quaker (16%) Dairy 
Ration. Cows relish this good feed 


HE way Quaker (16%) Dairy Ration 

brings milk cows to their very best pro- 
duction will please you. But as the weeks and 
months roll on, and your records stay up you 
will appreciate why so many successful dairy- 
men stick to Quaker Feeds and methods. 
Quaker (16%) Dairy Ration is a highly-effi- 
cient, safe and dependable feed. It combines 
nicely with your own roughages; it contains 
essential minerals. See your Quaker Dealer. 


An ideal carbohydrate feed —Quaker 
Sugared Schumacher. Combines per- 
fectly with any Quaker high protein 
concentrate (24%, 20% or 16%). A 
choice feed for young or dry stock; an 
entire grain ration for horses and a 
splendid fattening ration for steers, 
lambs, and swine. At all Quaker Dealers. 


Made by THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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Butter or Market Milk? 


Will City Demand for Milk Change Dairy Program? 
By M. W. SPROLE 





in the dairy regions? 





Is the Iowa dairyman going to have a chance to sell market milk 
in increasing quantities to Chicago and points east? If so, what will hap- 
What will happen to farm practices 
While we are glad to see the improvements in 
quality brought about by market demands, we wonder if the market for 
whole milk is as important as Mr. Sprole thinks. 
from some of our cooperative creamery people about the possibilities of 
the sweet cream market and the butter market. 


pen to the cooperative creameries? 


a, 


We should like to hear 








HE dairy industry in Iowa, like 

Topsy, “just grew,” fitting itself, 
naturally enough, into our other agri- 
cultural program. No small part of 
this fitting has been the intimate re- 
lationship which has sprung up be- 
tween dairying and hog raising. Now, 
with the sale of dairy products consti- 
tuting so major an item in our agri- 
cultural income, and with constant ef- 
forts being made on the part of our 
dairy products purchasers to raise the 
quality of the farm product, making 
the farm dairy a major enterprise, we 
must give thought to new farm pro- 
grams. 

Are the dairy cow and the hog mu- 
tually dependent and inseparable in 
Iowa’s plan of dairy farming? Are 
we to continue to build our dairy in- 
dustry along such lines that it shall 
contribute the largest possible aid 
to the placing of more and larger hogs 
on an earlier market? Such a pro- 
gram, while it has received much fa- 
vor in the past, may not be suited to 
the best interests of the industry, nor 
the largest returns from our dairy ani- 
mals. Since the spring pig crop 
greatly outnumbers the fall crop, it 
might in the main call for spring 
freshening cows, producing large quan- 
tities of low butterfat test milk, and 
might cause the farmer to regard as 
unnecessary the requirements for 
cleanly produced, efficiently handled 
and marketed, milk or cream. 

It is true that thru the efforts of 
our creameries a much higher quality 
product is being obtained from the 
farm, but some producers are still un- 
willing to fall in line. This has caused 
those dairymen who seek to make the 
production of high quality milk or 
cream their chief aim, to seek a bet- 
ter market, if one may be found. 


Problem Must Be Met 


Already one of our leading dairy pro- 
ducing communities has been called 
upon to meet these problems, and a 
survey of the possible outlets for Iowa 
dairy products leads to the conclusion 
that their experiences may well be 
considered by others interested in the 
progressive growth of the industry. 
Because of the greater returns to be 
derived from selling milk for city 
trade, in comparison with selling 
cream to the creameries, there arose 
around Mason City, Iowa, severe com- 
petition for the city market. As much 
more milk was being produced than 
was required to meet the demand, the 
Mason City Dairy Marketing Associa- 
tion was formed, to control the sale 
of its members’ products in the city, 
and to handle the problem of the dis- 
posal of the surplus. 

Various outlets for this surplus 
were found and tried over a period of 
three years, but the one in use at 
present, and. greatly favored by its 
members, is the sale of whole milk to 
a firm which distributes it in Chicago. 
The sale of cream for delivery in east- 
ern cities might offer advantages, 
were it not for the difficulty encoun- 
tered in mixing and shipping cream 
that has been separated, cooled, and 
handled on 200 different farms, and in 
nearly as many M@fferent ways. Fora 
time the whole milk was delivered to 
the central plant at Mason City, sep- 
arated there, and the skimmed milk 
condensed and acidified for hog and 


chicken feed, but the combined re. 
turns from the cream and skimmed 
milk were less than could be obtained 
by selling the whole milk. 

It is true that the sale of whole 
milk involves certain changes in the 
methods of producing and handling 
the milk, and also in the general farm 
program plans. However, _ these 
changes have not been without benefit 
to the farmers. As one of them said 
at a recent meeting, “Our milk is get- 
ting pretty near fit for us to drink our. 
selves, and enjoy it.” The farms are 
inspected periodically by the Chicago 
Milk Inspection Service. Of course, 
it is required that the cows be regu- 
larly tested for tuberculosis, but this 
practice is already favorably regarded 
in Iowa. 

The barns must come up to specifi- 
cations for cleanliness, sanitation and 
suitability of construction, as to light- 
ing, air space, etc. However, these 
are none other than would be essen- 
tial to the pleasant and efficient han- 
dling of a dairy herd for any other pur- 
pose. Cement floors, adequate light, 
whitewashed walls and ceilings, and 
general cleanliness add so much to the 
economy of dairying that no one can 
really afford to be without them. 

It is required that there be a sepa- 
rate milk house, apart from the barn, 
for the cooling and handling of the 
milk until it is picked up by the route 
haulers each morning. Sanitary can 
racks, adequate washing equipment, 
and a good system of cooling, are ad- 
vantages which no farmer will be with- 
out when he has become accustomed 
to them. As one farmer who had at 
first resented the new requirements 
said, “If I never sold another can of 
whole milk, I’d never let that new 
cement floor in my milk house go.” 
Besides such possible changes as have 
been mentioned, of course some addi- 
tional care is required in the milking, 
straining and handling of the milk, to 
keep out dirt and objectionable odors, 
and insure keeping qualities. The re- 
sult of these simple changes is the 
production of a higher than average 
quality of raw milk, which is taken 
daily to the plant at Mason City, in- 
spected, pasteurized and shipped to 
Chicago in glass-lined, refrigerated 
tank cars. 


Greater Returns From Milk 


Now, why have these farmers 
chosen this program? The answer is 
simple. More cash returns for the 
product of their labor. The price of 
milk in Chicago has been such that 
the price paid at the farm has equalled 
the price for butterfat at the coopera- 
tive creameries, plus a return for the 
skimmed milk sold greater than could 
be obtained by feeding it to the hogs. 
It has been found that thru the feeding 
of protein rich supplemental feeds 
both pigs and dairy Calves may be sat- 
isfactorily and economically raised 
with very small amounts of skimmed 
milk. Some farmers arrange to sepa- 
rate a small amount of milk, to pro- 
vide skimmed milk for very young 
pigs and calves in sufficient amounts 
to act as a tonic and conditioner, but 
as a source of protein, it has been 
shown to be quite an expensive feed 
when its market value is considered. 

And what of the outlook for this 
system of dairying, both from the 
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standpoint of the individual farmer 


and that of the industry in Iowa? 


accessible market. The Chicago milk 
shed has necessarily been exggnded to 
take in more territory in the effort to 
secure milk to satisfy the ever-grow- 
ing demand. Not only is our urban 
population increasing, but the con- 
sumptiom of milk per capita is steadily 
rising, so it can be seen that our eities 
will continue to call for more and 
more milk. Certain districts in Illi- 
nois, it is true, gave up their rights 
to sell in the city of Chicago, rather 
than submit to a T. B. test a few years 
ago, and that has hastened the search 
for fresh areas of supply. Now these 
old areas have seen their mistake, and 
are lining up to again reach this su- 
perior market for their products. But 
even so, there seems to be no thought 
of abandoning the new areas, and one 
of Chiecago’s leading milk dealers has 
formed definite plans to take perma- 
nently a greatly increased output from 
the Mason City area. Many eastern 
cities are facing the same problem of 
getting more milk, and in view of their 
proximity to- each other, when fur- 
ther increased production in their re- 
spective territories of supply becomes 
impossible, as it now appears will soon 
be the case, they, too, will be forced 
to come west. Further expansion to 
the north or the south is not in keep- 
ing with the agricultural programs to 
which these areas are suited. 

So it appears that much of the dairy 
district in Iowa may in the future be 
offered the opportunity to place its 
industry on the basis of a permanently 
higher market, as milk used for hu- 
man consumption has always brought 
a premium over that used in the mannu- 
facture of dairy products. If the co- 


operative ereameries of the state are | 
to continue to hold their leading place | 
in the industry, they must certainly | 
meet the demands of real dairymen for | 


the greatest possible returns from 
their cows, by increased efficiency in 
manufacture, by 
throat competition, and by paying by 
grade for cream delivered. Iowa’s rev- 
enue from dairying has “already in- 
creased to a point a few years ago 
unbelievable, and it may well be that 
in the future it can increase farther, 
and still without decreasing the re- 
turns from other major lines of pro- 
duction. The growth of legumes re- 
quired in an efficient dairy program, 
and the fertility returned by manure 
may raise the productivity of our land 
to a point where even more hogs and 
more corn can be marketed, in com- 
pany with a greatly increased volume 
of dairy products. 





Oleo Tax Bill Smothered 


Reports which come from the Iowa 
senate indicate that the bill to tax al! 
oleomargarine one cent per pound, be- 
fore sold in Iowa, is being smothered 
in the ways and means committee. 
The refusal of the senate to increase 
the tax on cigarettes is also taken as 
evidence that the oleomargarine bill 
will have hard sledding. 

Dairy and farm associations are 
unanimous in their demand that oleo- 
margarine pay its just share of state 
expense. They point to the fact that 
different licenses cost dairy 
from $25,000 to $30,000 yearly, besides 
the taxes that they pay on their local 
creameries. On the other hand, man- 
ufacturers of oleomargarine do not pay 
anything in the way of taxes or license 
fees, 

The need of inspection of oleomar- 
garine is emphasized on account of the 
fact that there are five provisions that 
are prohibited by Iowa laws that are 
not prohibited by federal statute. 
These provisions are: The federal law 
permits the manufacture of oleomar- 
Zarine, while the Iowa law prohibits 
it; the federal law permits the sale of 
colored oleomargarine, while the Iowa 
law prohibits it; the federal law al- 


lows the use of dairy terms in adver- 
tising oleomargarine, while the Iowa 
the federal law per- 


law prohibits it; 


Chi- | 
cago at present represents the most | 


elimination of cut- | 
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Announcing 


ew De Laval Milkers 


No matter if your herd be large or small, or your cows the world’s finest, re- 
gardless of the quality of milk you produce, there is now a De Laval Milker to 
meet your milking needs more satisfactorily, efficiently and economically than 
can be done in any other way. Save time, milk your cows better and faster, 
produce cleaner milk, get more profit and pleasure from your work with a 


De Laval Milker. 


Sold on such easy terms they pay for themselves. 





Less Power . 
Simplified Installation 


~:.\ Easier Handling 
OR Bee Pertect Milking 




















in various 
Magnetic to be the world’s best milker. 
Users are delighted with it—cows respond 
to it with fullest production. 


@ 


Send coupon for full information Jwo Lines of De Laval Separators 
“THE D DE LAVAL "SEPARATOR CC CO., Dept. 8432 | 


Please send me complete information on the 
following (check which): 


De Laval {va MagneticO) De Laval { §eigend 


ilkers tility 0 Separators | UtilityO 
Aipke Daisy Power Plant O 

milk.... occees COWS. 
Name.. cece Codecececscoesccce 
Tilixncecsaaceeua eae leeceee State...... | 
~n es a eeeees eae es es ieee oe 














New De Laval Magnetic Milker 
— the Worlds Best Milker 


HIS milker combines all the good 
features ever developed in De 
Laval Milkers, plus a simplicity 


of construction and installation, mini- 
mum power requirements, uniformity 
and perfection of 
liability and dependability of operation 
never before approached. Once again 
De Laval is first. 


» with re- 


Extensive trials during the past three years 
of the country prove the 


In the De Laval Magnetic, pulsations 


are controlled by means of a simple, effi- 
cient and patented application of electro- 


magnetic force, which is created at the 
pulso-pump and transmitted by wire to the 
units. Not only is the famous De Laval 
principle of controlled and uniform pulsations 
retained, but it is accomplished with less 
power, less expense, less installation and 
greater reliability than was ever before 
possible. In the Magnetic, pulsation control 
is instantaneously uniform, simultaneous and 
perfectly balanced. 

This means that with a De Laval Magnetic 
Milker every cow will be milked in the best 
possible way and in exactly the same manner 
at every milking, which is most essential if 
cows are to poo, Sim to the fullest extent of 
their abilities. 

Made in a variety of sizes for milking one 
to 1000 or more cows. Can be operated with 
gas engines or electric motors. 


New DeLaval Utility Milker 
3 — For the Low Price Field 














THE De Laval Utility Milker Unit was developed in response 
to a demand from users of single pi ipe line milkers for 
De Laval Units to work with their outfits. n 
ype of pulsator was developed which enables the Utility 
nits to work on such installations in a very satisfactory manner. 
Many of these Utility Units were put into operation and have 
proved so successful that it was decided to offer for sale a 
complete Utility Outfit in one and two unit sizes. 
Tests have shown that the De Laval Utility will give better 
results than can be obtained from any other milker in its class. 
It is a quality milker and reaches a lower price field so that 


ew and ingenious 


more users can enjoy the advantages of De Laval milking. 


ew York hicago Francisco 
165 B’way 600 [= Bivd. 61 Beale St. 











HE De Laval Golden 
Series is the world’s 
best separator and 
continue to be the choice 
of all who want the best. 
The De Laval Utility 
Series for a lower price 
field are ideal separators 
for all those who have 
always wanted De Lavals 
but have thought they 
were beyond their means. _ 
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Through 
the use 
of the 
electro 
magnet 
railroads 
operate 
the com- 
plicated signal systems that 
assure the safe and swift 
operation oftrains. Inthe 
wonderful pipe orga 
electro magnets contr 
the hundreds of valves. 
In the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the steel and ore 
cranes — wherever posi- 
tive control, lightning 
speed and dependability 
are needed—the eiectro 
magnet is used. 





Inthe De Laval Magnet- 
ic Milker the use of mag- 
netic force provides the 
simplest, most dependable 
and most effective pulsa- 
tion control ever devised. 
The generator shown at 

1) creates the magnetic 

orce. When contact is 
made by a revolving cam 
in the pulso-pump, instan- 
taneous contact is made 
with a 
magnet 





exerts its force and 
e metal disc shown 
at (2). This causes the front 
teat-cups to ma: e the 
cow’s teats, while the two 
rear teat-cups are opened 
and milk is drawn. 
Whencontact of the revolv- 
ing cam is broken the ac- 
tion is instantly reversed. 


Mew Alpha Dairy 
Power Plant 


For operating De Laval 
Milkers and Separators. 
Built like an automobile 
engine. Has mechanically 
operated 
overhead 
valves, 
splash oil- 
ing sys- 
tem, 


Heats water 


while engine is being run, 
for washing milker. 








Whether used for 
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FEED AT LOWEST Cost 








interests | 





salting and feeding 
livestock, butter and 
cheese making, cur- 
ing meats, or for 
cooking and table 
-use, there is a Carey- 
ized Salt that will 
best serve your par- 
ticular purpose. 


Be Sure It’s 






You’ll save money 
and get better re- 


sults if you insist on 
genuine Carey Salt. 


Buy It From 


- Your 
Local Dealer 
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CONE-SHAPE BURRS— Easiest Running 
EXTRA SOLIDLY BUILT — Longest Life 
BOWSHER “‘Combination”’ or Vertical--A Power- 


ful Grinder Capable of a Wide Range of Work--from 
Cracking Corn for Chickens to Grinding Oats for Hogs. 
ae uy 9 toany degree of fineness Corn in 
Head Kafir, All Small Grains. Have 

Seabioaedh ieee Profits. Write for Cireulars. 
N.G. BOWSHER Co.,South Bend, Ind. 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 

























et Your Copy 


of the mew Cataleg of 2 
} Cowboy Equipment 


Evins & rider and horse 
ts, Chaps, Shirts, 
Cuffs, Belts, Gloves, Rope, Bits, ere. 
Prices that save. Quick service, 


* Satisfaction Guaranteed or your money 
refunded Catalog free— write today. 


STOCKMAN-FARMER SUPPLY C®@. 
1629 Lawrence Street Deaver, Cole. 
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You Can Increase 
bls Profits 


MONTICELLO 


BRATS 
wig 





There is no 
question but 
that MON- 
TICELLO 
Equipment 

will increase your profits— 
thousands of actual instal- 
lations have proved it. And, 
MONTICELLO Equipment 
brings a new saving into 
barn equipment costs. 

The Stanchion and Stall 
illustrated combine every 
worthwhile feature at the 
lowest market price. Per- 
fect ‘cow comfort” means 
greater milk production— 
and greater profit. 


Nu-Way Water Bowl 
The latest design, made 
of pressed steel, heavily 
galvanized. No valve lever 
to clog or hold roughage or 
sediment. Easily cleaned 
and removable for ecalding. 
Entirely automatic. 


Litter Carriers 
The MONTICELLO Line 
4 is complete—all sizes and 
<= several designs—the cor- 

Mi rect litter carrier for every 

wy need. You'll besurprisedat 

















Price. 

Ventilating Systems 
Anew MONTICELLO Line 
—a ventilating 
system for every 
farm need. Get 
our catalog for 
complete informa- 
tion. The cou- 
pon will bring 
it to you. 


Franklin Equipment Co. 
Dept. W Monticello, Iowa 
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j FRANKLIN EQUIPMENT CO. ‘ 
Dept.W, Monticello, Iowa. 


Please send your Farm Equipment book. 






Name .... 
Address 
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Milk in Half the Time 


Save the time of an extra man. Thousands 
of farmers make milking easy with Fords 
Milker. Simple and easy to operate. Actu- 
ally better for cows than hand milking. 
You get cleaner, higher-priced milk, 
with lower bacteria count. You can buy 
no better, more satisfactory milker. 
Finest construction. Guaranteed for 
years. Many models and sizes. 


Send for Catalogue No. 64 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO. 
213-15 N. Desplaines St., Chicago 




















ALBERTA—Canada 


“The Sunshine Land of Promise” 


Road maps and illustrated book- 
lets will be sent if you are inter- 
ested in visiting Sunny Southern 
Alberta. CALGARY, the premier 
industrial city of the province, 
nestles in the Foothills of the 
Rockies, and is the gateway to 
the fascinating mountains be- 
yond. 


If you want information about 
our farm lands or tours, write to 
us and we will tell you all we 
ean. Rich land for the farmer 
is still available at moderate 
prices. Come on up and visit us. 


ALBERTA DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
J. HW. HANNA, Secretary, CALGARY, CANADA 


ae ae 
ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


im car lots. Guaranteed weights and grades 
at right prices. 


Aome Hay & Mill Feed Co., Sioux City, lewa 

















mits the sale of colored margarine as 
cooking compound, while the Iowa law 
does not; the federal law permits the 
sale of oleomargarine to state institu- 
tions, while the Iowa law prohibits it. 

The dairy interests have adopted the 
following as their slogan: “When you 
buy a pound of butter in Iowa, the 
money remains in Iowa. But when you 
buy a pound of oleomargarine in Iowa, 
all but the dealer’s profit goes out of 
the state.” 


Chicago Milk Strike Settled 
at $2.64 


Dr. Clyde King, who was arbitrator 
of the Chicago milk strike, has an 
nounced that the price for January, 
February and March shall be $2.64 per 
100 pounds at country stations, plus 
one cent per 100 pounds to be paid by 
distributers to the Pure Milk Associa- 
tion. 

This decision is considered as a vic- 
tory for the producers, even tho they 
did not receive the price which they 
asked for. The next few weeks will 
undoubtedly see a large amount of ac- 
tivity on the part of associations that 
are not now a part of the Pure Milk 
Association. No new patrons are to 
be taken on by the distributers except 
as members of the association. 








You Cannot Fool Bacteria 


Farmers who neglect their cream 
during cold weather are usually work- 
ing on the assumption that bacteria is 
only active during warm weather. As 
a result of this neglect many butter- 
makers find that they are able to make 
better butter during summer when 
their patrons give their cream good 
attention in order that it will be grad- 
ed as sweet. 

When the separator is only washed 
once daily or sometimes at even longer 
periods, when the cream is stored in 
the kitchen where the temperature 
often reaches 75 degrees, bacteria will 
develop and cause trouble. Sometimes 
this trouble is noticed in bad odors 
and sometimes it is simply an increase 
in acidity. In either case the quality 
of the resulting product is injured. 

A year round policy of handling 
dairy products so that cleanliness and 
cooling of the product are given first 
consideration will insure the best re- 
sults. It is easier to control bac- 
teria in winter than in summer but 
you can not fool bacteria. They are 
always waiting for an opportunity. 





How is Your Feed Supply? 


A short hay crop, together with more 
than a usual amount of snow, has 
made the feed problem a critical one 
for a good many dairymen. In some 
cases this situation is being met by 
feeding more concentrates than usual. 
Others have met the problem by sell- 
ing off some of the cull cows, while 
others have bought hay in order to 
maintain production. 

There are also producers who have 
met the situation but have allowed 
their cows to shorten up in their milk 
supply on account of short rations. 
With a good producing herd, this is a 
short-sighted policy. There are but 
few cows that will not pay for their 
feed when butterfat is bringing over 
50 cents per pound. 

In most cases, one of the three first- 
mentioned plans of combating the feed 
problem should be adopted. Cows do 
best when they receive an adequate 
supply of both roughage and concen- 
trated feed. If there are cull cows in 
the herd, they should be disposed of 
unless more money can be made by 
keeping them on until they are fat- 
tened on pasture next summer. Inthe 
majority of cases, a quick feed will put 
such cows in marketable shape. Then 
additional hay and concentrates should 
be arranged for, so that the remainder 
may be fed on a fairly liberal basis. 

The large crop of corn and oats 
means that the only concentrates need- 
ed in the majority of cases are those 
of a high protein character which will 
balance up the home grown feeds, If 





alfalfa hay is purchased, this will sup- 
ply a large proportion of the added 
protein that will be needed in the av- 
erage herd. 

Whether it will be more economical 
to buy alfalfa hay and a smaller 
amount of high protein concentrates, 
or cheaper to buy poorer hay and more 
concentrates, will depend upon the rel- 
‘ative value of hay in different commu. 
nities. 





Investigate New Dry Milk Use 


The result of new investigational 
work which is being carried on at the 
University of Minnesota may mean an 
increased outlet for dry skim-milk. 
Thru the cooperation of the American 
Dry Milk Institute, a research fellow- 
ship has been provided to study the 
possibility of supplying additional pro- 
tein in bread thru the use of dry skim- 
milk powder. 

High protein wheat has been in 
heavy demand for producing flour for 
bread making, as the high protein 
wheat makes.a better quality of bread 
than low protein wheat. The purpose 
of the study is to ascertain to what ex- 
tent dry skim-milk may be used to 
supplement the protein found in flour 
made from low protein wheat. Many 
bread makers are already using con- 
siderable dry skim-milk in the manu- 
facture of bread because it improves 
the general quality and flavor of the 
loaf. 

If it proves possible to supplement 
flour from low protein wheats in this 
manner, the demand for dry skim-milk 
powder should be greatly increased. 
If such a demand is created it will un- 
doubtedly influence the creamery busi- 
ness of the country favorably. 





Milk Cost Study 


Studies of the cost of milk produc-: 


tion which have been recently made 
by the dairy department of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, show that the cost of 
producing milk varied from $1.54 to 
$3.28 per 100 pounds, with an average 
cost of $2.17. The lowest cost of pro- 
duction and the highest profits were 
made by those dairy farmers that have 
been members of herd improvement 
associations for some time. These 
dairymen have been getting rid of un- 
profitable cows and are following ap- 
proved methods of care and feeding. 

In the above calculations labor was 
figured at 25 cents per hour. Produc- 
ers received a little over 5 cents per 
quart for their milk, while the cost 
figures showed that it cost from 3.31 
to 7.05 cents per quart to produce the 
milk. The average cost was 4.66 cents 
per quart. With the various allow- 
ances the average profit amounted to 
approximately 45 cents per 100 pounds. 
The trouble with the situation was 
that too many of the dairymen had 
such high costs that they were operat- 
ing at a loss. 





lowa Creamery Pays Well 


The Farmers’ Cooperative Creamers 
at Keosauqua, Iowa, made an mpres- 
sive growth during the past year. Dur- 
ing the year, the total amount of but- 
ter manufactured has trebled. The 
creamery is now taking care of all of 
the immediate territory by sending out 
cream routes. Cow testing associa- 
tions and dairy calf clubs are also be- 
ing used to aid in the developing of 
high producing herds. 

During the past year, the creamery 
received 353,626.8 pounds of butterfat 
from its patrons.. This was made into 
437,531 pounds of butter. The average 
price paid for butterfat, after deduct- 
ing all manufacturing and hauling 
costs, as well as one cent per pound 
to apply on debts contracted when the 
creamery was built, amounted to 50.2 
cents per pound. This showing is prac- 
tically as good as that made by many 
of the best cooperative creameries in 
northern Iowa, and shows what may 
be done by a community that makes up 
its mind to provide the best possible 
market for its product. 








comes the 
call for 


permit your cows to freshen 
without aid is to invite trouble. 
It is well known that most disorders 
that lower production have their 
origin at calving time. The terrific 
strain of producing a healthy calf and 
coming through w-th vigorous milk- 
giving capacity calls for definite con- 
ditioning aid. 

As a dependable aid at this critical 
time Kow-Kare has a thirty-year 
record of success. This scientific com- 
pound of Iron, the great builder and 
blood purifier, combined with potent 
herbs and roots fortifies the digestive 
and genital organs for unusual strains. 
Numberless cow owners now “play 
safe” with every jreshening cow by 
using Kow-Kare for a few weeks be- 
fore and after calving. 

For barn-fed cows, when heavy, 
dry feeds force down the milk-line 
in the pails, the invigorating aid of 
Kow-Kare in toning up digestion 
and assimilation will bring the extra 
quarts of milk by eliminating feed 
waste. Try this regular winter con- 
ditioning on your poor milkers and 
see what surprising results a few 
cents per month per cow can accom- 
plish in yield and health, 

Drug, hardware, feed and general 
stores sell Kow-Kare—$1.25 and 65c 
sizes. If your dealer is not supplied 
we will mail postpaid. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 
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You Have” sent 
on request. 





it’s Concentrated 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 
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Roads to Prosperity 


Join the ranks of the farmers who are 
on the silo road to prosperity. 


i—Triple Wall 


Buy pone Later 
No Money Down 


B Roof Frame Given with 
Early Orders. 












NDEPENDENT SILO CO. 
‘ St. Paul, Mina. 
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Picking the Right Kind of 
Movable Hog House 
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ppisinl 1 

(Continued from page 7) 

pouse, and it may be used to advantage 
with almost any kind of hogs and at 
any time of the year. Contrary to the 
notion of many, the individual or two 
or three-pen houses are not hard to 
warm to the point where they are safe 
farrowing places, even in cold weather. 
Alantern or No. 2 kerosene lamp in a 
sheet iron box, suspended from the 
roof and out of the reach of the sow, 
will work wonders in a well built 
pouse banked in the rear and ends 
with fodder or straw. Bycroft & Sons, 
of Adams county, winners of second 
place in the Iowa Pig Crop Contest, 
and who saved 9.1 pigs per sow from 
ten sows last February, had all their 
sows farrow in individual houses, 
some in zero weather. They used lamps 
to warm the houses for a day or two 
in severe weather. Mr. Bycroft says 
that at times the houses were almost 
too warm for the sows’ comfort. Pro 
yision for good ventilation must be 
made where lamps are used. 

One disadvantage of the two or 
three-pen or heavier house is that it is 
harder to move. A four-horse team or 
tractor is needed for the 8x18-foot size, 
if the move is of any considerable dis- 
tance. 

There are many users of the round 
or octagonal type of house with pig 
prooder stove. Where winter pigs are 
being raised, such houses seem quite 
practical for farrowing in bad weath- 
er. The pigs certainly learn where the 
warmth is, and there is less danger of 
pigs being killed or overlaid. 

There is much argument among users 
of movable hog houses as to whether 
such houses should or should not have 
floors. Much depends on conditions 
as to the location and drainage. On 
sme farms, a floor is almost a neces- 
sity if the pigs are to be kept dry un- 
der average conditions. On others, if 
care is taken in locating the houses, 
floors are an expensive luxury. A floor 
uually adds about one-third to the 
cost of the house. It complicates the 
sanitation problem. A floorless house 
may be quite completely and efficient- 
ly cleaned by hauling to disinfected 
ground. The wooden floor must be 
deaned and scalded for each new pig 
crop, if infections are to be kept out. 
Floors prevént rooting, and help keep 
out dust as well as wet. The floor is 
the least durable part of the house. It 
is the first to go, especially when of 
one-inch lumber, so often used in floor- 
ing the lighter houses. If a floor is 
put in at all, it will certainly pay to 
use a good grade of two-inch planks. 
One successful hog man has solved 
the floor problem to his satisfaction. 
He secured some fairly sound, used 
bridge planks, and sawed them into 
ten-foot lengths. Of these, he makes a 
flor for winter and early spring use, 
and skids the house upon the floor 
after the floor is laid. When the house 
goes to the field, the floor is stacked 
up in the dry until needed again. Many 
types of -ready-made movable houses 
have removable floors, so that the 
house may be used “with or without.” 

The subject of windows for movable 
houses is another much debated one. 
My observation is that few men build 
or buy glass-windowed movable houses 
the second time. Glass in a movable 
louse is a liability. A move is seldom 
made without one or more broken 
panes. Glass may be dispensed with 
fasily enough. Roof or side doors may 
b Opened in mild and sunshiny weath- 
t These admit light and air, and 
“rect life giving and germ killing sun- 
light as well. For winter and early 
ring use, light frames covered with 
e glass substitute may be slipped in 
lace when the roof doors are opened. 
lese keep out the cold, but let in the 
in. Such “windows” do not last long 
hen constantly exposed to weather, 
but one set that has been used only 
hen needed, and carefully stored 
hen not in-use, is still in good shape 
er three years of service. 








The great performance car 
of all time - this dynamic Buick 


Drive it -- prove 
its leadership in 
acceleration -- 
hill-climbing -- 


swiftness and 


stamina s 


In addition to the vivid beauty —the allur- 


ing new style—which Buick has introduced, 
the thrilling performance of this epic 
car has stirred such enthusiasm that it 
_is winning over twice as many buyers as 
any other automobile priced above $1200. 
And it is this performance that Buick in- 
vites you to learn in the one best way: by 
driving a Buick and comparing it with any 


other car! 


Drive Buick in traffic, on hills, rough roads 
and the straightaway. Get definite proof of 


a fact which tens of thousands are learning. 


Today’s Buick provides power, getaway, 
swiftness, stamina and reliability which 
definitely establish it as the great perform- 


ance car of all time! 


Buick Motor Company, Flint, Michigan 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


WHEN 





Get behind 
the wheel... 
and, Get the 
facts. | 


Coupes $1195 to $1875 —Sedans $1220 to $2145 


BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT... 


Sport Cars $1225 to $1550 


These prices f. 0. b. Buick Factory. Convenient terms can 
be arranged on the liberal G. M. A. C. Time Payment Plan. 


“The New Buick—The New Style” 


Buick 


WITH MASTERPIECE BODIES BY FISHER 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 








°——- Ce re Rt 
Whatever the type or size of house 
finally selected, the hog raiser may 
well keep in mind that, important 
as the house may be, it is seldom the 


“main factor in deciding the success or 


failure in the effort to raise healthy 
hogs. The nub of the whole so-called 
sanitation system of pig raising is to 
get “clean” pigs, upon “clean” ground, 
and keep them there until well past the 
stage of easy infection with hog lot 
disedses and parasites. 





Cleaning the windows in the poultry or 
hog house, once or twice every spring, will 
increase their efficiency at least 50 per 
eent, according to Ralph H. Patty, of the 
South Dakota State College. ‘‘Many hog 
house windows,” Mr. Patty says, “are 
so dirty that 100 per cent more light would 
enter the building if they were thoroly 
cleaned. Cleaning is a much better prac- 
tice than putting in more windows than 
are really needed. Too much light in a 
stock barn has the disadvantage of mak- 
ing the flies bad in the building. The 
building is not so cool in the hot summer, 
and it will be colder in winter. The best 
way is to get the greatest amount of 
value from the window space you already 
have.” 








TINE 


With more Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil. Backed by 
the strongest guarantee ever put on paint. 


Piet Wall ccccccses $1.95 per Gal. 
House Paint....... 2.35 Per Gal. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 
FARMERS UNION SERVICE ASS’N 
300 S. W. Ninth St. Des Moines, lowa 


Rotary Harrows 


for Plows makes a per- 
fect seed bed. Harrow 
as you plow. 
Gang size $15.00 
Tractor gang 
size - - $18.00 
CIRCULAR FREE 
Remit to 














National Harrow Co., LeRoy, Illinois 











‘ ARIAN 
@ livestock Doctor Book without cost. Find out 
why your cows lose calves —why they retain the \ 
afterbirth—why they fail to breed—why the 
have garget—why your calves have scours ok goiters— 
why yon aes a shortage of milk. Veterinary Advice 


OR. DAVID ROBE le 
or RTS VETERINARY CO 
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You first have to know cost to determine profit. Any 
successful poultryman knows that Oyster Shell is essential 
to profitable egg production. 


But here’s a good one. 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL is priced slightly 
higher than other shell—say 5c or even roc per 100 lbs, 
more. 


But you are figuring wrong if you buy cheaper shell or 


low priced substitutes to cut down your costs. 


PILOT BRAND is all egg shell material, every pound 
of it. 


There is no waste, poisonous matter or rat gathering 
odor in PILOT BRAND. You don’t pay for 30% or 40% 


of matter your birds won’t eat. 


You can always safely figure 
PILOT BRAND as’ the cheapest 


PI LO 
egg shell material you can buy. LOT 


OYSTER SHELL- 
FLAKE 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
Shell Building, St. Louis 





BUY NOW-—SAVE 


WE WANT TO SHOW DADDY THAT LOTS OF PEOPLE 
READ OUR ADS! Daddy is so busy hatching baby chicks 
(he hatches thousands of them) that he doesn’t hardly have 
time to find them homes. So Janet—that’s my little sister— 

and I are trtying to help him by writing his ads. Won't 

you please answer this one? If you will, he’ll know YOU 
have read it, too, and then he’ll let us keep right on. 
Norma Ashton. 


ASHTON’S DEPENDABLE CHICKS 
—NOW-A, P. A. CERTIFIED— 


Grades “A,” “B” and “Select B” only, from the 
Sunnyside Master Flocks, culled and mated and improved 
by Judge F. H. Shellabarger. Better this year than ever 
before. Guaranteed purebred, strong, healthy chicks. All 
day-old chicks sent prepaid—100% live arrival guaranteed. 

Send for our new catalog. Special early season prices in our 
classified advertisement on page 49. Orders at these prices 
must be placed before March 20. 


SUNNYSIDE HATCHERY 


Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Ashton, Owners. 
“Dependable Chicks since 1913” Dept. 204, West Liberty, lowa 














No feed to tie up your mon tm advance. ly $1.00 per deposit books 

Balance seven days before  snigsnens. Sven wi A -you get Reet when you want vi 

er cent alive, prepaid. tock represents the cream of high record laying strains. A floc 
Ceeey. layin: pullets from these chicks eo world famed strains, le put you in a paying poultry 
- meape e cockerels fetren quickly, and make big, plump jlers to eatand sell. Order 
rom ad or write for FREE CA ax a bank Reference: “Citizens ; Mutual = 


White Leghorns 


100 1008 
$10. 3 $50. 9 = ~- 


10008 
Wh. Plymouth Rocks 12.00 60.00 120.00 
Brown Leghorns Buff Plymouth Rocks 12.00 60.00 120.00 


00 60.00 120.00 
00 45.00 90.00 


DONNELLSON. IOWA 


Rhode Island Reds. it. r) s % 110.00 Baff Orpingtons 
Brd. Plymouth Rocks 11.00 55.00 110.00 


BELL HATCEBRY,. Box B, 











Brooding—Growing—Laying Houses 
Now in Two Sizes— Use All 4 Seasons 
Warm, dry, sanitary, properly ventilated. 10x 10and 10x20 construc- 
tion, 7 "ft. highinfront, 5ft.in back. Finest tongued and grooved 4-in. 
NS matched lumber throughout,including floor and roof. Wind, storm, 
rain and weather proof. Sliding window frames with Vio-Ray (better 
than glass), admits health-producing, bone-building Ultra-Violet 
Rays. Shipped in sections. Easily and quickly erected. Write for 
particulars. Also Hog Houses and Hog Feeders—fullinformation free. 
Des Moines Incubator Co., 114 E. 2nd Des Moines, fa. 


eg Successha gy 
Broader Mouse 


Le 





ys 


y ANNUALLY FROM 500 LEGHORN 


You can do the same with our 300 egg blood line TANCRED strain. “Tie —* Greatest Layers.” 
Low prices. These are not “HATCHERY chicks.” Catalog and Poultry Guide ioe orn breeders 
22 years. Big Discount on early orders EGGLAND FARM, Box W, MT.” RNON, JOWA 











When writing to advertisers. oleae mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Furniture for Hen House 


Equipment That Helps Poultry Profits Increase 


By A. C. SMITH 


FTEN more poultry house fittings 

than necessary are made or 
bought. Most of the manufactured 
articles are of metal. Metal fittings 
have some advantages. They are eas- 
ier to keep clean and they repel rats, 
mites and lice much more effectively 
than will wooden fixtures. 

While too many fittings are unde- 
sirahle, because they incur expenses 
and make unnecessary work, a certain 
number are necessary, among them 
being roosts, roosting platforms, drink- 
ing dishes, water stands, nests and 
feed hoppers. 

The roosts are placed on the north 
side. By this arrangement the south 
or the brightest and most pleasant 
part of the house during the day time 
is left for exercise space. The roosts 
should be about 2x3 inches. These are 
easily made by splitting a 2x6. For 
adult birds turn the broad side up. 
The roosts are supported by cleats on 
the walls or partitions. In long build- 
ings 2x8’s may rest on the roosting 
platforms at intervals of ten feet or 
so. The roosts should be about three 
feet from the floor and the one nearest 
the north wall should be about four- 
teen inches to the south, the next 
twelve inches more to the south and 
the third twelve inches farther south. 

All these roosts should be on the 





moved, which is a feature that should 
apply to all fittings and fixtures of a 
poultry building as it lightens the 
cleaning task and greatly facilitates 
the sanitation and hygiene of the 
building. 

Nests the Jaying hen must have be. 
cause she really likes to lay in par. 
tial seclusion and because they pre. 
vent breaking and promote cleanlinesg 
of the egg itself. Nests should be so 
made that they are comfortable, easily 
reached by both hen and caretaker 
and easily cleaned. Moderate sized 
hens will find a nest fourteen inches 
long, twelve inches wide and twelve 
inches high of ample dimensions. 
Smaller hens will find that twelve 
inches all three ways is about the 
right size. This permits the use of old 
egg cases and berry crates for the 
purpose. These may be obtained read- 
ily at nominal costs if you purchase at 
the right place, namely, egg or fruit 
dealers. 

The nests should be placed on plat- 
forms twelve or twenty-two inches 
wide and raised about twenty inches 
from the ground. Underneath the 
roosting platform is not the best posi- 
tion. If placed back against the wall 
they are hard to reach or if placed un- 
der the edge of the platform they 
darken and therefore reduce the avail- 








level as fowls will fight for the highest 
perches. There should not be more 
than three in a series because the 
temperature around the roost nearest 
the wall will be raised too much above 
the floor temperature and those birds 
that roosted on that perch will become 
chilled when they come in contact 
with the much cooler temperatures at 
daybreak. 


How to Make Roosts 


Roosting platforms are really aids in 
maintaining sanitation by catching ap- 
proximately one-third of the droppings 
(more during the winter months) and 
holding them in a position where they 
may be easily removed and where 
they do not contaminate the floor lit- 
ter. They should be built of matched 
lumber which should be cut to run 
the short way, that is, with the seams 
running to and from the person clean- 
ing the roosts or with the cleaner’s 
movements. This makes the cleaning 
operation much easier than if these 
seams ran parallel to the north wall. 

These short length matched boards 
should be nailed to 2x4 inch cleats 
and they in turn should rest on cleats 
nailed to the end walls or partitions. 
In large flocks brackets may have to 
be attached to the north wall for sup- 
ports. The roosting platforms should 
be in length not over ten or twelve 
feet, so that they may be readily re- 








able floor space. The most advanta- 
geous position for nests appears to be 
against the end walls or the partitions. 

Nothing that the hen consumes, not 
even the food we give her, benefits her 
as much as the water she drinks. For 
that reason we should provide her 
with a supply of pure water and wa- 
ter will not keep pure unless it is kept 
clean. For our poultry house we need, 
then, suitable containers for. water. 
The water dish, if we may call it that, 


should hold a supply for twenty-four} 
hours at ordinary temperatures and’ 
should be refilled to meet the extraor- ~ 
in extremely warm — 


dinary demands 
weather. It has been found that fif- 
teen hens drink about one gallon of 
water per day, tho, of course, the tem- 


perature has much to do with the: 


amount, as hens drink more in warm 
than in cold weather. 


Hens Should Have Plenty of Water 


Therefore, each 100 hens should be 
supplied with about twenty-five quarts 
of water per day. As we do not wish 
to carry water more often than nec- 
essary, a container which will hold 
about six gallons should be part of the 
equipment for a flock of 100 fowls. 
That the importance of water may be 
fully comprehended, let us relate here 
that over 50 per cent of the fowls’ 
weight is water; that about 
cent of the egg is water. Water low- 
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A Message for 


Farm Women 
We have a beautiful new poultry 
pook that I want to send to every 
woman interested in poultry. We 
want you to see the difference in 
our baby chicks and those com- 
monly offered. This book gives 
you the facts—it is FREE and post- 
paid and I hope you write me for it 
today. 
This is the only way I can show 
you why these baby chicks have 
pecome famous for their genuine 
quality and why we can send them 
with a real gufarantee to live. 


invite you to compare our flocks 
and our methods with any others. 
Just address, 

Mrs. Edwin Holmes, Secy., 
IOWA MASTER: BREEDERS, 
Famous for Genuine Quality 
Sioux City, lowa, 

Onawa Denison Ida Grove 
Missouri Valley Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Address me at any of the above 
places, I will get it and will see to it 


that the catalo S at once to you. 
A post card will do. 














free Poultry Bulletin 


How to Raise Chicks Without Loss, and 
100 Other Poultry Secrets 








sands of dollars to poultry raisers 
his season. This new bulletin tells 
just what to do. The next few months 
s the time to make poultry pay big. 
here was never a brighter future for 
the poultry business than 
right now. But you must 
start your chicks right. 
Save chick losses, Save on 
cost of feed. Get more eggs. 
Avoid Chick Bowel trouble, 
Y Diarrhea, Coccidiosis, leg 
weakness and worms. Know 
how to feed from start to finish. How to 
eet Vitamins and Minerals into your 
nas} Grow better; huskier, quicker 
chicks this year than ever. 
letin tells 100 secrets you should 
Write today to Prof. T. E. Quisen- 
*, American Poultry Experiment Sta- 
Dept, 1018, Kansas City, Mo., and 
 B sulletin, also a big poultry book, will 
ent. you absolutely FRED by return 

Mention variety poultry you like 
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—— High Production 
Foundation Flocks 


Rameeyer Certified and Accredited Chicks— 
With many years of tra wagnasiane, pedigreeing 











t fif- 


and high production breeding rlus the exclusive 
Ramseyer Livability test represent the greatest 
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Your Hens Earning You $6 Apiece? 
$6,000 From 1000 Layers 


t. Sutton, Garnavillo, Iowa, did last year with 


Prosperity Leghorns. Pure Tancred Strain. 
World’s Greatest Layers. 

Phested, pedigreed stock pee Sages profits. 

layers. Our hen No. 202 

S ccumnantins days in Illinois contest. If you 

at to make more money from your poultry send for 

Catalog today. Special early order discount. 


HORN LAND, HOPKINTON, IOWA 


¥ 








1) ECENT discoveries will save thou- 


ers the temperature of the fowl’s body 
on hot days, which fact explains the 
heavy consumption at such times. The 
blood which carries the nutrients to 
the organs and also carries the body 
wastes to the organs that eliminate 
them is very largely water. Water is 
indispensable as an aid to digestion. 
The difficulty of keeping the.water 
free from dirt, especially litter, has 
brought into use the closed style of 
water fountain. For use in cold cli- 
mates the fountain has been insulated 
and in some designs a lamp has been 
affixed to prevent freezing. The dis- 
advantage of all these contrivances, 
nearly all of which use the application 
of the inverted flower-pot and saucer 
principle, is that they fill slowly and 
clean with difficulty and thoro clean- 
ing is an impossibility. The open pan 
or dish is hard to beat when placed on 
a suitable stand. These should be 
about a foot high, square and of am- 
ple dimensions to allow fowls to stand 
on them and should have a slatted top 
so that they will be dry at all times. 
As an example of a cheap, conveni- 
ent and durable water dish for flocks 
of a few hundred the four or five-gal- 
lon pans manufactured for refrigerator 
drip pans are very good. For smaller 
flocks the old fashioned, enameled or 
porcelain lined cast iron maslin kettle 
is desirable as they are durable, larger 
at the bottom than at the top, which 





makes them clean easily, and not so 
The Baby Chick says: 
“Killing off a lot 


of us is easy even if 
we are strong and 
healthy when we 
leave the hatchery. 
Just crowd enough 
of us in one house or 
under a canopy not 
large enough to real- 
ly give us room, the 
proper heat and com- 
fort. Two chicks per 
square foot of floor space gives us 
a chance to live, thrive and make 
yoy a profit.” 














deep but that the contents is within 
the reach of the fowls. Such open 
dishes have about all the advantages 
of closed waterers if placed on water 
stands. 

Under our modern methods of feed- 
ing, a mash hopper is almost indispen- 
sable. In these, we have, as in most 
poultry house fittings, two styles— 
metal and wood. The advantages of 
metal have been already explained. 
As with watering dishes, we have two 
styles—the open and the closed. The 
former are coming more and more into 
vogue because every opportunity 
should be afforded the hens to take 
as much feed as they can be induced 
to consume. 

There should be sufficient hopper 
space so that laying hens or growing 
chicks can snatch a bite whenever 
they are so inclined. In laying flocks 
one foot of hopper space should be 
provided for every half dozen hens. 
Of hoppers there are an almost infin- 
ite number of styles. All are designed 
with the idea of free feeding and for 
the purpose of saving waste. A hop- 
per that absolutely prevents waste is 
not to be had—tho some are nearly 
waste proof. 

The reader has noficed that we have 
mentioned only such fittings as are 
absolutely essential to an efficient lay- 
ing house. Many more are sometimes 
used. 





Early Hatched Chicks Usually 
the Best Layers 


The egg production of birds is some- 
what dependent upon the time of year 
when they are hatched. Birds that do 
not have an opportunity to mature be- 
fore cold weather comes in the fall, 
will not usually lay many eggs during 
the winter months. 

Records from New Jersey show that 
chicks which were hatched prior to 
May 15 laid sixteen more eggs during 


he Greatest Flour 


On the back 


Guarantee 


of every sack of Omar Wondér Flour 


we guarantee you better baking and more loaves per 


ever used! 


have. 





sack. Money back if Omar is not the best flour you 
We can make this guarantee because 
Omar is not an ordinary flour in any way. 
milled from extra fine wheat to a standard that gives 
it baking qualities no ordinary flour can expect to 
Its cakes equal any pastry flour. 
simply wonderful. Order a sack. Try it. You will 
be delighted with the results. 


It is 


Its bread is 





By ail means, write to- 
_ for our New Big 
& Catalog-Folder and see 
the wonderful — 
offers we have for poul- 
try raisers this season. 
New improvements have 


’ wd seeate 

peo od 
10)8 
SOL-HOT 


GIANT HOT 


Eeventead famous Sol-Hot ‘RED-HED 


rooder, and 
ELECTRIC Electrie Brooder | peste 
any brooder until you get 


See tie sfnr™e 
brooders that are far ahead 
of all others “for depend- 
ability, ty, omieleney and ease 

lof operation. Write today. 
H. M. SHEER CO. 
Dept.71 QUINCY, ILL. 


Res 
Aw 
SOL HOT. Remo 
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COAL tee 


Latest Ames facts 
to help you in buy- 
ing your chicks RIGHT this season. An- 
swers your questions truthfully on pri¢ge, 
livability production, disease, etc. 

This booklet frée on request to 


FRE anyone interested in poultry. Why 
buy chicks by “guess’’ when you can have these 
proven Ames principles to guide you? Write 
for free copy now, before ordering chicks. 


TED ROOD 
Ames Hatchery Office 
186 Kellogg AMES, IOWA 


3 ABY CH — KS 
pese Sar fowls, eggs. E BABY CHICKS. 
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eatalog free. 











the six months’ period from November 








CHICKS f 200 58% Quality 


pat te ng ama, tare 


We breed We breed for seed 
andup 3. State 

1004 
live iselivers. Cata- 
log F 


pe 
MISSOURI POULTEY 
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Strain Strain es 

$10.00 $13.00 $16.90 

weese 11.00 14.0 17.0 

122.0 15.00 18.00 

12.0 15.00 13.00 

16.00 13.00 21.00 

100: $10. Order from this ad ite f 

per 42 or write for oO. 


COLUMBIA, 
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gen call the Rock Island No. 
190 the most sensible two-row | 
cultivator because it is simple, does a 
perfect job, is easy to run, is light and 
strong and is extremely light draft. 

The easy shift of No. 190 is due to 
the carrying of the weight on a two- 
ball pivot—one under the end of each 
axle. Fitted for either three or four 
horse hitch. Sold with 8, 12 or 16 
shovels. Adjustable wheel tread. Will 
follow either single or double-row 
planters or listers. 

Your Rock Island dealer can tell | 
you more about the No. 190—some- 
thing new in gang control. Write us, 
too, for information describing this 
cultivator. Ask for free booklet WF30X 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW COMPANY 
Rock Island, Illinois 


Fock ISLAND 


No. 190 
Cultivator 


Safety Firs , 
Wallaces’ Farmer. If 


you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the article 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 
and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom to make your purchases. 


| 
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Do your buying from 
firms advertising in 














Here’s Your Opportunity 
In Aviation 


If you want te earn some REAL MONEY, 
get into the fastest growing industry of the 
country today. LEARN AVIATION! Hundreds 
of trained men are needed for Pilots, Airplane 











Mechanics, Repairmen and other GOOD PAY- 
ING POSITIONS. Get our thorough training 
in real Government Licensed Airplanes, and YOU 
can get one of these jobs paying $50, $75, $100 a 
week, AND BVEN MORE. Take. the quick road ; 
to SUCCESS— 


Learn From Government Licensed Pilots 






This is NOT a_correspondence school. Kari-Keen Airport is one of the finest 
Aviation Training Schoals in the country, and our complete primary course includes 
every subject necessary to qualify you for a Federal Pilot’s License. You get a so 


PLETH TRAINING BY EXPERT INSTRUCTORS, working right in regular airplan 
and on actual motors, . 
were dissatisfied with 


No Previous Experience Necessary farm life and who took up 


Aviation a few short months ago, are today making BIG MONEY in just the FINE 
PAYING POSITIONS thev had dreamed of. YOU can do the same! GET STARTED 
ON THE ROAD TO SUCCESS IMMEDIATELY! Get one of these EASY JOBS WITH 
BIG MONBY! Write for complete information TODAY! 


KARI-KEEN AIRPORT Wezis, Foret tanscer 


LEEDS 2, SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Hundreds of men who 











to April than did chicks that were not 
hatched until after May 15. In addi- 
tion to laying more eggs, the early 
hatched chickens hid more of their 
eggs during November, December and 
January when eggs were high in price. 

On many farms it is unwise to have 
the chicks arrive too early for the 
simple reason that the equipment will 
not permit giving the chicks proper 
care. Leghorns and other quick ma- 
turing breeds may be hatched at a 
later date than some of the larger gen- 
eral purpose breeds. This means that 
hatching dates or chick orders should 
be carefully planned so that the chicks 
will arrive at the time when they will 
prove most profitable. 

Last year many chicks were hatched 
late on account of a backward spring. 
This has resulted in a smaller supply 
of early winter eggs than has been the 
case in some other years when condi- 
tions were more nearly normal. From 
five to six months should be figured 
on for the development of Leghorns 
and a month longer for most of the 
heavier breeds. 


Hatcheries Will Be Rushed 
Later 


The heavy snows and the cold weath- 


| er of January and February have held 


back the baby chick business more 
than usual this spring. This will prob- 
ably mean that hatcheries will be 
crowded with orders when spring does 
open up. 
Farmers 
eries for their 


who depend upon hatch- 
chicks should take this 
situation into consideration and or- 
der their chicks now for delivery at 
some certain specified time in the fu- 





The Baby 


Chick says: 

“People who take 
care of us some- 
times forget how 
fast we grow if we 
are given good care. 
A brooder house 
that had so much 
room in it that we 
almost got lost the 
first week or two, 
can become over- 
crowded by the time 
we are six weeks old. If we are 
going to remain healthy, happy and 
growing, we must be given plenty 
of room to sleep, eat and exercise. 
Divide us into two groups in sep- 
arate houses, if necessary. 














ture. This will permit their orders to 
be placed upon the books of the hatch- 
ery so that they will be assured of 
getting the chicks that they need. 
Purchasers who were not so thought- 
ful in placing their orders will then 
be the ones that will have to wait. 
Late hatched chicks may prove val- 
uable to some producers but they are 
not usually as profitable as chicks 
which are received early enough so as 
to mature before cold weather sets in. 


General purpose fowls will require 
about one month longer to mature 
than will Leghorns. For this reason 


it is of especial importance that the 
purchasers of general purpose or 
meat breeds place their orders so that 
they can get their chicks in time to 
mature for winter laying. 





Intestinal Worms Need Much 
Consideration 


An examsdnation of the poultry re- 
jected at any of the buying stations 
last fall would convince the most op- 
timistic person that the problem of 
eliminating worms from poultry de- 
serves the careful consideration of 
poultry producers. There were three 
types of worms that were found in 
large numbers: the common round 
worm, the small worm found in the 
ceca and tape worms. 

The first two classes of worms are 
usually not found in birds that are 
raised on clean ground away from old 
birds. Tape worms are carried to the 
birds thru an intermediate host. The 
eommen house fly is an intermediate 





host of the tape worm and it ig 
thought that it was the principaj 
source of the infestation of tape worms 
found in poultry last year. 

The experiences of former years 
show that it is important to continue 
to raise the chicks on fresh ground. 
This will not only help to keep down 
the worm infestation but it will aiq 
in combating coccidiosis, tuberculosis 
and other similar troubles. 

In addition to the fresh ground 
method of raising chicks, it is impor- 
tant that the breeding place of flies 
be destroyed. Hauling out all the 
barn yard manure in the spring and 
prompt removal of manure from chick. 
en houses and other barns during the 
summer will help greatly in lessening 
the amount of flies by destroying their 
breeding places. This policy will not 
only help the chickens but the other 
livestock and the family as well. 

In some of the eastern states where 
the tape worm infestation has become 
an active menace to poultry raising, 
the producers have: adopted the policy 
of raising their chicks in ‘screened 
houses. Where chicks are raised on 
the range, away from the buildings, it 
is possible to eliminate much of the 
trouble from tape worms as well as 
other diseases. 

If the infestation becomes heavy it is 
always advisable to remove as many 
of the worms as possible thru the use 
of some recommended worm eradi- 
cator. There are many satisfactory 


medicines of this kind on the market. 
















Keeps layers 
strong and 
SS 


Hens Lay More Eggs 


EGG a DAY does 2 things for 
your hens. It makes them lay 
more eggs. And it keeps up their 
strength and health through 
-extra weeks of heavy laying. 

When summer comes, your layers: 
will bein the pink of condition, not 
worn out and run down as usual. 
EGG a DAY hens are ready for fal} 
= early. Stert now and useit all seqs 

Repays its cost many over, 








Get a package at once. Watch 
your hens pick up. Egg glands 
quickly become active. See the eggs 
starttorollin. Moreeggsare 
guaranteed! The cost is i. 
A7Sc pkg. supplies 100 si 
month. 12-Ib. pkg., $1.50. Order 
from your EGG a DAY dealer or 
om us. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL Merc. Co. 
Dept. 17 wha W. Gamble, Pras, Omaha, Nebr. 


Mahere of Releble Live Stock end Poultry 
reparations Since 1886 
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BABY CHIX 


As goodasthebest. Our 
chix-must satisfy—You 
to be the judge. Prices 
right. Catalogue free. 


LA FAYETTE HATCHERY 





UTS 
















DEPT. 10 ei ILLINOIS 


sneeNnMnUAREA ELLE Ma ann oh 


MONS. MAKING CHICKS, 
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Get our new tow prices! 
values in 14 years hatching. 
2. ae from ‘Selected. 

range flocks, Reds, 
Wrandottes, Antonas, and 
able new equipment kills = 
ive. Chix cost no more. 
100 cent live delivery 
ing. $2.5 voll 100. 


customers 
about BwD treatment. Write NOW! 


: wm. 9 $- Mere 
FREE °374i3° PLAYS 
From tt _ can select your next 


OF 1000 
Send for our 1929 free 
ent ets, etc., are 
Pally indicate indicated. c GAN eis ANY 7 PLAY ‘OF ANY 


WE CAN 
DRAMATIC PUBI PUBLISHING C8., Dept. 105. 542 § $e. Dearborn St., CHICASS 


MICHIGAN 
STAVEDSILOS | 
wordin a permanentsilo. Write 


The last 
for —— literature explaining how 
we erect them 


Speciat Discount on Earty Orders 
MICHIGAN SILO0CO., 2604S. Washington St., 
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purpose of treating small grain 


seeds before sowing is to control 
er reduce certain seed borne diseases 
which, if uncontrolled, often reduce 
the yield. In Iowa, the diseases which 
may be controlled by seed treatment 
are stimking smut and loose smut of 
wheat, covered smut, loose smut and 
stripe disease of barley, both smuts of 
oats, stem smut of rye and kernel 
smut of millet. All of the diseases 
mentioned above are caused by definite 
fungus parasites which are carried by 
the seed in one of three ways—(1) on 
the surface, (2) between the glumes 
mand the kernel, and (3) inside the 
seed. No one disinfectant is effective 
on all cereals, and for that reason it is 
necessary to know which one to use 
on each kind of grain. 

In 1928, a severe epidemic of oat 
smut occurred imthe upper Mississippi 
yalley. In Iowa, the loss has been es- 
timated at 7 per cent, or approximate- 
ly 18,000,000 bushels. Fields having 
from 5 to 50 per cent smut were com- 


mon. 
treat his oats for seed in 1929. 
formaldehyde method is the. cheapest 
in cost of material. It requires more 
abor, and the seed does not go thru 
the seeder as readily as when the dust 
treatment is used. One pint of formal- 
dehyde in either five or ten gallons of 
water should be sprinkled on fifty to 
sixty bushels of grain. A sprinkling 
can or knapsack sprayer can be used 
satisfactorily to apply the liquid as 
the grain is shoveled from one pile to 
another. After treatment, the grain 
should be covered over night with a 
blanket or Canvas. 


Dust Treatments 


At present, two or three dusts for 
treating oats are available on the mar- 
ket. These dusts are similar but not 
identical to one used in Iowa in 1928 
with satisfactory results. In nearly 
every case they controlled oat smut. 
Three ounces per bushel are required 
for best results. Grain may be treated 
in advanee of sowing, provided it is 
kept in a dry bin. , 

Smut is extremely severe on hulless 
oats, causing from 15 to 50 per’ cent 





| 


Every farmer should fan and | 
The | 





reduction in yield. Formaldehyde 
should not be used on hulless oats. 
Copper carbonate, as for wheat or 
hulless barley, gives excellent control 
of smut with a significant increase in 
yield. 

Control of loose smut on barley may 
be accomplished by thoro fanning to 
remove smut balls, followed by seed 
treatment with copper carbonate. 
There are two classes of carbonate, one 
containing from 50 to 54 per cent me- 
tallic copper, the other from 18 to 20 
per cent copper. Two ounces of the 
former and three ounces of the latter 
per bushel, applied as a dust to the 
seed before sowing, will give excellent 
Tesults. 

It is very important to apply the 
dust thoroly so that every kernel is 
completely coated with the powder. 
For this purpose, a machine similar 
to a barrel churn is quite satisfactory 
for the average farmer. The measured 
Quantity of grain should first be put 
in, then the dust added and the small 
door closed. By revolving the keg or 
churn fot about five minutes, the pow- 
der will be evenly distributed on the 
grain. The treatment may be done at 
any time and-the treated grain stored 
in sacks until time to sow. No injury 
occurs to germination, but treated 
grain should never be fed to livestock 
because the copper is poisonous. Dur- 
ing the treatment, it is best to wear a 
mask, because inhalation of copper car- 
bonate dust irritates the membrane of 
the nose and throat. 

Loose smut seldom causes severe loss 
in Iowa. Covered smut is different 
from the loose smut, in that-the fungus 


SS 





’ Treating Seed Grain 


Getting Rid of Smut in Oats and Barley 
By R. H. PORTER 


spores in most cases are carried be- 
tween the glumes and the kernel. It 
also differs in appearance in the field. 
Heads infected with covered smut do 
not become bare, but usually retain the 
individual smut balls attached to the 
rachis, but covered with a thin, pale- 
colored membrane. The formaldehyde 
soak method, using one pint in thirty 
gallons of water, has long been used 
for covered smut control, and when ap- 
plied for at least two hours, often con- 
trols loose smut. Injury to germina- 
tion is common, however, and for that 
reason this method has never been 
used extensively. 

The most destructive disease of bar- 
ley in Iowa is stripe. It is present ev- 
ery year in varying amounts, depend- 
ing somewhat on weather and soil con- 
ditions. It develops best in a cold soil, 
so that early seeded grain may suffer 
most from stripe. The causal organ- 
ism of stripe is carried only on the 
seed, and infection takes place in the 
seedling stage. An effective seed treat- 
ment will control this disease, regard- 





less of the time of sowing. The for- 
maldehyde method referred to above is 
usually effective, but it is too labori- 
ous for large amounts of seed. Enough 
seed for two or three acres could eas- 
ily be treated and the resultant crop 
used\ for seed the next year. 


Chemical Dusts for Barley 


During the past few years, several 
investigators have been testing out a 
number of different organic mercury 
compounds for the purpose of treating 
barley to control stripe and covered 
smut. Progress with this work has 
been slow because of the variable re- 
sponse of different barley varieties to 
treatment. A dust may be effective on 
one variety but not on another. Dusts 
for barley have a decided advantage 
over liquid treatments, and an effec- 
tive dust is highly desirable. Extensive 
tests with dusts will be carried on in 


1929 by the experiment stations and by | 


the extension service, and it is prob- 
ably best for farmers to depend on 
these tests for information as to the 
value of dust treatments. However, it 
would be highly desirable for individ- 
ual farmers to try various dusts on a 
small quantity of seed. Two or three 
acres planted with seed treated with 
a mercuric dust might prove of great 
value as a seed plot from which seed 
for 1930 could be saved. Three ounces 





per bushel of seed are necessary for 
best results. The dust can be applied 
either with an old barrel churn or seed 
treatment mixer made from a steel oil 
barrel, The cost of the treatment 
ranges from 10 to 12 cents per bushel. 
The effect of the dust on the yield of 
barley must be determined before we 
can say that the treatment will more 
than pay for itself. 

A few farmers are growing hulless 
barley, but they find that covered smut 
is a serious disease, causing consider- 
able loss. Fortunately, this disease, 
as well as stripe, may be controlled by 
treating the seed with copper carbo 
nate, using the same amount as de- 
scribed for wheat. This dust is of no 
value however, on varieties having the 
seeds normally covered with hulls. 

It has been claimed by some people 
that seed treatment with mercuric 
dusts will control barley scab. Such 
a statement is not justified, for the 
reason that head blight of barley is 
caused by an organism that lives on 
corn stalks, barley stubble and wheat 
stubble. Infection with this organism 
during the growing season is depend- 
ent on temperature, humidity, presence 
of the organism, and also on the stage 
of development of the heads. It may 
be a number of years before we shall 
have another severe epidemic of bar- 
ley scab. 





STOUNDING 


power 


performances 
made Hart-Parr tractors famous around 


have 


the world. For instance, the 18-36 Hart- 


Parrs, sold as three-four plow tractors every- SO 
where, convincingly proved their worth by pulling > 


seven 14-inch plows in high gear in a public 
demonstration at Salina, Kansas. They proved it 


also by setting a new world’s drawbar record of 


nine days and eight nights of continuous field . 
operation near Sydney, Australia, and in tens of 
thousands of individual cases by giving amazing 


service in the hands of satisfied owners. And this 
power that cuts farm production costs is de- 
veloped from kerosene, or lower grade fuels, like 


distillate, for the Hart-Parr is one tractor that 
will burn gasoline, kerosene or distillate equally 
well. Drive a Hart-Parr yourself, and expe- 
rience the thrill of controlling its tremen- 

dous power. That power is available in 

speeds up to four and a half miles an 

hour, and is protected by force- 


feed, fresh-oil lubrication. Be 
sure and mail the coupon to- 


day for the free booklet 
‘*Profits Thru Power.”’ 
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HART-PARR 
COMPANY 
Charles City, Iowa 
Department P-2 
Please send me, free, vour 
booklet “Profits Thru Power.” 


Name...... 


ON THE AIR—V. L. S. Chicago—Every Monday, 
12:30 P. M.—Also First Monday Each Month, 


P. M.—Listen In 


~ HART-PARR 
COMPANY 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA 
FOUNDERS OF THE 


TRACTOR 


INDUSTRY 
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Threshing for 
Over 300,000 
Farmers 


Farmers throughout the 
world testify to 
Brothers. efficiency and 
economy. Wherever there 
is grain to thresh, Wood 
Brothers Threshers will 
be found. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON FOR BOOK 
Wood Brothers Thresher Company, 


Dept.i110 Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please send me your 1929 Thresher Book, “Profitable 
Threshing.” 

} DIRS. Sere nee uesan eee 

Oe eee Oe eer Oe eT ey eee a eer ee aes 

I would like special information on Wood 


Brothers Thresher, size........------- 
SPR Le hE 











Threshers set the pace for Cleaner Separation, Light 
Draft and Greater Convenience. 


od Brothers 1929 Thresher Book--Free 


% Send the coupon for our 1929 Book, ‘‘Profitable Threshing,”’ filled 
ae with valuable information every farmer needs and giving complete 


Wo 


Over 20,000 
In Use 


Every dot in this 
map represents a 
Wood Brothers 
Thresher; most of 
them owned and op- 
erated by practical 
farmers. 








SIZES 
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Everywhere Wood Brothers Threshers are known 
as the farmer’s own machine. The reason for this 
universal popularity is found in its greater simplicity, 
smoother running and low cost of operation. 


19229 OPENS A NEW CHAPTER in threshing 
equipment. As usual, the 1929 models of Wood Brothers 


specifications on all four sizes of Wood Brothers 
Threshers: 21x36; 26x46; 28x46 and 30x50. Also 
describes the New Wood Brothers Combine 


Harvester Thresher. 


; Wood Brothers Thresher Co. 


Dept. 110 3 Des Moines, lowa 

Branches: Fargo, No. Dak., Minneapolis, Minn., Lincoln, Nebr., Wichita, Kansas; 
Peoria, Ill., Indianapolis, Ind., Portland, Ore., Madison, Wis., and Des Moines, 
lowa. (At Sony). 

DISTRIBUTORS: . B. George Machy. Co., Dallas, Texas; Truck-Tractor Come 
ny, Columbus, Ohio; Sanderson-Rader, Inc., Denver, Colo; Canadian Oliver 
hilled Plow Works, Ltd., Regina, Sask., Winnipeg, Man., Saskatoon, Sask., To- 

ronto, Ont., Calgary, Alta., Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B. C. 











225-1b. HOGS 


in 5 months 
You Can Do It?! 


Free Book Tells How! 


Thousands of hog men 
are making fine bacon 
hogs (225 Ibs.) in 5 
months, and are thus 
beating their neighbors 
on profits. You can be 

one of them! This 








book tells how —and it’s 


FREE 


This book makes bigger hog profits 
easy. It will open your eyes! 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Address— 
AMTORG TRADING CORP. 

| 165 Broadway, Dept.88 New York 


| Send me free and postpaid, valuable book 
| *225-lb. Hogs in 5 months—How to Do It.” 
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GANE & INGRAM, INC., 43 W 16thStreet, 
New York, L:siributing Agents for Santonin 








Jor Sprains and Bruises 


He Asssoreine reduces thickened, 
Up swollen tissues, soft curbs, filled tendons,§ 
soreness from bruises or strains. Does 
not blister, remove hair or lay up horse. 
2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. Horse 
book 1-B free. Write for it today. 


Read this: “Horse had large swelling just 
below knee. Now gone: has not reappeared. 
Horse good as ever. Have used Absorbine 
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for years with great enccess.” 
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A oe Ss B N E and all fer- 
TRADE MORK REG.U.S.PA tilizers; spreads 75 to 
field, MasSs! 


W. F. YOU 





G. Inc. 289 Lyman St. 10,000 pounds per acre 


FREE 














evenly even on hilly 
ground. Patented auger SOIL TESTER 
y | . Jorce feed can not clog; Telis instantly if your 
A U I Cc no caking. Fits in place soil is sour; u: 

of end gate; changesin ] soilexperts. Send your 
| midfield fromone wagon — god oddress _ 
or truck to any other Susie direottens best 

oy. a a to use. Get lowe 
time, la » mone ice on_the ular 
e 4 PROLDEN.” Certain 


handling fertilizer only 


A standard veterinary and human caon Sanaa 


to increase crops. 


ee a only in | ] Guaranteed. Write for | Write now. 

ack and white package—a strictly | lowered price and The Holden Co. 
American made product. Make sure FREE Soil Tester. inc. 

you ask for and get Caustic Balsam— Spreads Dept. 711 ,Peoria, lil. 





all druggists or direct $2.00. | 20 Feet Wid Sold by 
LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. | . nd John Deere Dealers 


Established 50 Years : CLEVELAND, OHIO 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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| Human Engines That Sputter| 


On the Hills | 








(Continued from page 10) 


connection between the two. So that, 
while we do not guarantee that lack of 
excess fat will prevent diabetes, we do 
feel that overweight exposes one to 
danger frem this source. 

“The disease is much less likely to 
be fatal in an older person than in q 
younger one. [Insulin and the tech. 
nique of management now employed 
have increased eleven years the life 
expectancy of those with this disease 
This is for the average. Insulin and 
wise management should keep diabetes 


| at bay for the mature person, until he 


dies eventually, not from diabetes but 
from the inevitable breaking down of 
the mechanism that must come to the 
healthiest person. 

“Rheumatism, one of the most tor. 
menting diseases in the degenerative 
group, is quite avoidable. It isn’t at 
all necessary for people to spend their 
declining years twisted and crippled 
and suffering the twiliges and aches of 
rheumatism, provided they will have 
teeth, throat and all infeetion points 
taken care of. We haven’t seen the 
germ of rheumse.cism yet, tho we are 


sure there is one, but we are persuad- 


ed that it gains entry into the body 
thru a local infection, probably in the 
throat or teeth. Having diseased ton- 
sils and teeth removed, and sinus cavi- 
ties cleaned out, should protect from 
rheumatism. 

“The rules for Bright’s disease are 
much the same as for diabetes, except 
that in the former it is all manage. 


ment, for insulin does not help us 
here. 
“Management under a_ physician, 


again, is the whole story in the case 
of the heart disease of mature life, 
which is not caused by the rheumatic 
group of diseases, but by overstrain 
or wearing out of the mechanism. 
“Cancer still defies our efforts at a 
cure. The only hope lies in discovery 
at an early date and complete removal 
while the growth is still in the pre 
cancerous stage. Every growth on the 
body, therefore, should call for an im- 
mediate physical examination. 


“Above all, the person of middle 
years should avoid _ self-medication 


when he feels badly. We have seen 
that drugs do little good for the degen- 
erative diseases. Self-medicationu de 
lays the going to a doctor until it is 
perhaps too late to halt the disease.” 

Returning to the insurance compa- 
nies again, it is interesting to learn 
that high blood pressure, also frequent 
ly found in overweight people, and usu- 
ally present in cerebral hemorrhage 
cases, is watched carefully by the in 
surance examiner. 

“From forty on, is the period of 
stress and strain, worry over finance 
and health,” says Doctor Olsen. ‘These 
things do the blood pressure no good. 
We believe the best defense against it 
is mcderation in all things, and rest 
If the working hours of the day, for 
instance, can be broken with a brief 
period of afternoon rest, it will be 
beneficial in combating the effects of 
the natural wear and tear, as well as 
the degenerative diseases, including 
high blood pressure.” 

The gist of the information from 
the two doctors is that tiredness and 
Overweight, which were not serious in 
youth, now are matters calling for 
medical attention, as is any functional 
disturbance. 

Iowa, the insurance companies tell 
us, ranks among the healthiest states 
from their standpoint. In a survey of 
the country, conducted by all of the 
companies, it was found that the mid 
western states had the best expectancy 
of any. The physicians do not hesitate 
to ascribe this fact to the rural popul@ 
tion, which follows more closely thal 
city dwellers the rule of living moé 
erately. 

Doctor Kelle? believes that the final 
cial stringency since the war h&s bee# 
in one way-a2t least a blessing to someé 
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farmers and a factor in increasing 
their longevity. 

“Tt used to be the aim of every man 
to retire from business at about forty- 
five, and live on his income,” says 
Doctor Kelley. “People can’t do that 
any more, for the quick shifts in finan- 
cial conditions may call the retired 
millionaire back into the harness at 
any minute to protect his money. The 
resulting strain is reflected in the 
health of what we think of as our cap- 
jtalist class. 

“But I believe it has worked the op- 
posite way for the farmer. When the 
farmer retired, he moved into town, 
his physical activities were greatly 
cut down, but not his food, and high 
plood pressure or diabetes or another 
of the degenerative diseases found him 
easy prey. 

“Since the war, the farmer hasn’t 
been able to retire, either, but because 
his is manual work in the open air, 
the change has been good for him.” 

This view was seconded by George 
Ayres, head of the farm loan depart- 
ment of a leading insurance company. 

“Many farmers who had moved to 
California or to town, had to go back 
on the farm following the war. Buta 
lot of them find they like it. Automo- 
biles, good roads, radios, improved ma- 
chinery, have removed many of the 
hardships from farm life and especially 
have brightened things for the farmer’s 
wife. So that being forced to keep on 
in the harness isn’t such a bad dose to 
take, besides being excelent from a 
health standpoint.” 

Now, I don’t know whether you will 
like this or not, but the plain fact is 
that the doctor and the insurance com- 
pany are in agreement on this: 

For a healthy old age, unharassed 
by the degenerative diseases, don’t re- 
tire and go to California or some other 
garden spot, where the perils of inac- 
tion await. Stay on the Iowa farm. 
Fix it up so that it will be convenient 
and comfortable, retain the tasks that 
can be done without overstrain—and 
live to be a hundred. 





Hogs On Shares 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“T have five sows not bred that will 
weigh 150. I wish to put them out on 
shares and would like to know what is 
the fair plan for both parties.” 


Many of these share propositions 
with hogs seem to us to be unduly fa- 
vorable to the man who furnishes the 
Perhaps it is fair for the man 
who feeds and takes care of the sows 
to give half the pigs at weaning time, 


SOWS. 





but it certainly is not fair to give half 
the pigs if they are carried along much | 


beyond weaning time. The fairest ar- 
rangement we have heard of, which 
seems to have worked out to the satis- 


faction of both parties, is where the | 
Iman who takes the sows agrees to re- | 


turn, 
out of her and at the same weight. 
For instance, if the owner furnishes a 
150-pound gilt, he would presumably 
receive back, about a year later, two 
gilts weighing 150 pounds each. 


in payment for her, two gilts | 


In the case of a man furnishing pure- | 


bred stock this arrangement is prob- 
ably very fair. In the case of a mar- 


ket hog man, it still seems to us as be- | 


ing a little bit in favor of the man who 
furnishes the sows. However, it must 
be remembered that there is some risk 
in a matter of this sort. Probably there 
Should be some arrangement in the 
contract that in case the sow dies or 
in case a Satisfactory litter is not 
raised, the man who takes the sow on 
shares will pay a certain price for her. 
Some men who use an arrangement of 
this sort also have in the contract that 
in case the man who takes the sow 
does not care to give two gilts to the 
origmal owner, he may close up the 
deal by paying .a stated price for the 
original sow. : 


We would be glad to hear from any | 
of our readers who have had satisfae- | 


tory dealings in the raising of hogs on 
shares, 





A Spreader 
in - otfers 








EADING all spreader 

development for 
thirty years, NEW 
IDEA has long been 
the spreader of double 








value. And nowcomes 8 
still another improvement,so remarkable with the new 


as to — every ve - NEW IDEA 
actually the spreader of double service. ane 
, _ NO Model 8 NEW IDEA has ever 
been reported worn out, although 
it has been tested for five years on a 
hundred thousand farms, often at the 
rate of two, three — and even more— 
loads per day every day in the year. 
Strength and durability are built into 
all its features. Yet for light draft, short 
turning radius, easy loading, free 
ground clearance, comfortable opera- 
tion.and absolute control. this machine 
has never been excelled. Neither does 
any owner ever expect less than a per- 
fect spreading job from his NEW IDEA. 
And now, the new Lime Spreading 
invention makes NEW IDEA abso- 


Remarkable new Attachment 
- for Spreading 
Lime 







A simple, 
strong, low- 
cost device 
that attaches 
only to the 
NEW IDEA Model 8 
Spreader and makes 
of it an absolutely 
practical, one-man 
lime sower. No shoveling back of load, no dusty labor. 


Handles lime, marl—anything finely pulverized. Con- lutely supreme. 

trolled feed (114 to 5 tons per acre). Large capacity. 7? : 

Spreads 15 to 20 feet wide. Attached or removed in 30 Manufacturers of Spreaders, Lime Sowing Attach- 
minutes. Lime and manure are nature’s own fertility ments, Husker- 


Shredders, Trans- 
planters and Two 
Row Corn Pickers. 
Ask for full de- 
scriptions on any 
ese machines. 


combination. Here at last, with one machine, you can be 
ready to handle either job cheaply, correctly and easily. 


All present owners of NEW IDEA Model 8 should write 
at once for description of the new liming attachment. of 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER CO. 


Moline, Til. Omaha, Nebr. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Jackson, Mich. 
Columbus, Ohio Harrisburg, Pa. Nashville, Tenn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Madison, Wis. Oakland, Calif. 


Factory at Coldwater, Ohio, U. S. A. 







Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kansas Citv, Mo. 
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Extra Dollars for You! 


Sell your surplus farm products for cash. Poultry, eggs, breeding stock, : 
farm machinery, seeds, fruit, potatoes—whatever you have above your own = 
needs—sell them and get the money. If they are a surplus, their value is going 
to decrease the longer you keep them. Better turn them into cash now. 

The easiest and quickest way to sell such products is to advertise them in 
the Classified Department of Wallaces’ Farmer.,, Tell 128,000 prospective cus- 
tomers about the things you have to sell. 
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Use a Wallaces’ Farmer Want-Ad 
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READ THE CHART! 
protection against injury costs, Saves as 
much ag $1,000, just when you need help 


Here’s amazing 





most. Helps pay the doctor, hired help, 
etc. Has saved policy holders $6,500,000.00 
so far—over $500,000 last year, alone, Yet 
it costs next to nothing! 


This million-dollar, 89-year-old concern 
has a record of paying every claim prompt- 
ly. The policy pays you generously every 
day you are laidup. DOUBLE if it’s a hos- 
pital case. It's just the policy you need 
most. You can’t afford to be without it. Farm 
yom areincreasing. Your work is hazardous, 

armerin8 is, now seriously injured every year. 
YOU MAY BE NEXT! Don’t let yourself get 


oneet without W codes 

ecident protection y 

take chances when this won- BE apinenrsried 
derful policy costs so little? Me the want capa- 
Write for details. Read what | ¢ a ae 
»olicy holders say. Act a AA ood & Ww i 
pr on’t put this. off. Mail @ | fore rite 
coupon TOD or facts. 


Woodmen 
Accident 
Company 


of Lincoln. Nebr. 


Coe Pete eessseneseeeaseseresses 
WOOOMEN ACCIDENT go. “ 
ncoin, Nebr. pt. H-33 - 


Please send me details Py your accident 
insurance policies. (Age limits, 16 to 60) 

































Name __ 





Occupation __ 
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For Less Serene 
Than You'd Expect 





ONLY in Boyt-built harness do you get 

triple-tanned leather, rustless bronze hard- | 
ware, and the economy of buying from the 
world’s largest builders of standardized farm 
harness. Boyt gives you years of 
extra wear, at prices lower than 
untried harness. Make us prove 
it. Send today for new booklet== 
“Triple-Duty Harness.” 


THE BOYT COMPANY 
234 Court Ave.,Des Moines,Ia, 





MEANS EXTRA VALUE IN HARNESS | 


“a3 yt Rs ac ate io HO. Bes § Monday noon from WLS 
Jes Moines: ae »X, St. fyb 
Nie . Fargo; WOW, a 





Please Mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
When Writing. 
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Service Bureau ~] 














The Service Bureau {s conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for five years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate aumber. 








Once in Jail Wasn’t Enough 
for Him 


Back in September, 1926, Albert 
Ohl was caught stealing oats from a 
Service Bureau member in Buchanan 
county and given a thirty-day sentence 
in jail for his efforts. But that didn’t 
cure him of stealing. 

This fall Ohl hired out to V. R. 
Wing, near Oelwein, to pick corn. 
Shortly afterwards Wing missed a 
couple of pigs but couldn’t find any 
clews as to where they had gone. 
He suspected Ohl, however, and de- 
cided to watch him. 

Wings were invited out to a Sunday 
dinner a while later and when they 
were gone Ohl decided it was a good 
time to steal a load of gasoline for his 
automobile, He made a mistake, how- 
ever, of bragging about his theft and 
when the Wings came home a boy who 
stays with them told Wing how Ohl 
had taken the gasoline. 

Wing called the sheriff and Ohl 
was found calling on a young lady. 
He immediately admitted stealing the 
gasoline and the best the county at- 
torney could do was to get him an- 
other thirty days in jail. Ohl served 
it and is now at liberty again. Since 
Wing caught the thief he received a 
reward, as he had his Service Bureau 
sign posted. 

It’s just too bad this twice admitted 
thief didn’t get a trip. to Anamosa. 
Since he is at liberty again we urge 





farmers in that section to lock up their | 


hen houses and be cautious. 
man of this type does not mind thirty 
days in jail and continues his thiev- 
ery, he should be put where he be- 
longs. 





Suit Peddlers Loose Again 


We have a number of complaints 
from our subscribers recently regard- 
ing transactions with traveling suit 
agents. One subscriber reports that 
he gave an agent $11.50 for a suit of 
clothes and since then has not been 
able to get any response from the al- 
leged company the agent represented, 
besides not receiving a suit or the 
$11.50. 

Another member reports that he 
gave a man from Sioux City $18 fora 


When a | 


first class suit of clothes and has nev- | 


He took it up with the 
company and they advised him the 
suit had been shipped to the agent, 
but when our member checked up with 
the agent he found the man in jail on 
a bad check charge. Consequently 
our member is out $18 and the suit of 
clothes, which he undoubtely needed 
for the extreme weather we have had 
this winter. 

This department has warned mem- 
bers repeatedly against patronizing 
peddlers in ‘the suit business who have 
nothing to offer but a few samples and 
a tapeline. Of course, they can sella 
suit for $10 to $20, especially when 
they don’t deliver the same and the 
companies they represent are not re- 
sponsible, 

Why bother patronizing these unre- 
agents and losing your money 


er received it. 


and at least get something for the 
money you hand out? 





Preventing Bloat 


To prevent bloat 
found the following satisfactory: 
the salt which is fed to the cattle, mix 
one part of slacked lime with each 
The lime serves as 


three parts of salt. 
a preventive. Y 
JOHN D. DE MOTT. 

Preble County, Ohio. 


in cattle I have | 
With | 











What’s wrong 


with your 


CORN CROP? 


~———Here is Corn King’s advice... — 





’ ANY a farmer is watching his corn grow poorer 


and poorer each year. 


What is it? 


Something’s wrong. 


Your corn needs nitrogen. Each year’s crop takes 
nitrogen out of your soil. You ought to put it back, 

Feed your crop Chilean Nitrate of Soda this year and 
watch your corn grow better than it ever did before... 
faster ... stronger... bigger, fuller ears... great 


big increase in yield, too. 


Secret of Marshall’s Success 


You heard about Ira Marshall, Dola, Ohio, Corn King 
of the World for the 4th straight year. He used Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda on every one of his amazing crops. 


Here is what he says: 


“In 1925 on ten measured acres, I produced 1600 


bushels of corn; 


in 1926—1680 bushels; in 1927—1577 


bushels; and in 1928—1762 bushels, With these yields 
I achieved recognition as the World’s Champion Corn 
Grower for these four years. I attribute this achievement 
to the nitrogen carrier I used in my fertilizer—Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda, the only natural form of nitrate nitro- 


gen in the world.” 


(Signed) IRA C. MARSHALL, Dcla, Ohio. 


Marshall’s Own Story—FREE 


A valuable book— “‘The Corn King, and How He Did It”— 
tells just how Marshall makes his wonderful crops. It is free. 
Ask for Book No. 11 or tear out this ad and mail it with your 
name and address written on the margin. 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Seda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 














= In writing please refer toad No. F-99 == 


57 WILLIAM STREET, NEW VYORK.N.Y. 
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POULTRY 
Dilute 1 part Semi- 
Solid Buttermilk to 
7 parts water and 
give as the only 
Drink the year 
round. Use the di- 
luted Semi-Solid 
for making the 
moistened mash 
at noon time. 











A NEW BOOK FOR YOU 


Here is a new book you will want—The 
Annual Review Number of Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk Feedfax—just off the press 
and full of valuable and reliable informa- 
tion on milk feeding for poultry and live 
stock. Contains 24 pages and bound in 
color covers. Sent without cost upon re- 
quest only. Send coupon today. ‘cs 























Dilute 1 part Semi- 
Solid Buttermilk to 
40 parts of water as 
their drink the year 
round. Use the di- 
luted Semi-Solid 
mixed with the re - 
ular feed in mak- 
ing their slop. 



















COUPON 


Consolidated Products Co., 4750 Sheri- 
dan Road, Chicago, Ill. I want my name 
on your complimentary mailing list to 
receive each monthly issue of Feedfax 
and the Annual Review Number. 
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Senate and House Split on 
Income Tax 











z = 
z, ” Pn TT 
(Continued from page 14) 
ene chair to request the senator from 
Kossuth to speak a little louder, as they 
were missing some of his points. To one 
of these interruptions, Senator Baird add- 
d “He's reading my speech. It’s a 
good speech. You had better move over 

closer. SO you can ‘hear it all.” 
“Ss ator Patterson, still stressing the 


eed for increased revenue for the state 
general property tax were not to be 
sed, declared that with the odds 
the inheritance tax in the senate, 
the income tax, ‘which you are about to 
defeat without consideration,’ was the 
for getting money from other 
cources. He ealled the roll of the farm 
zations that were endorsing the bill 
sked that the measure at least be 
the calendar and given the sid- 
that a measure of its importance 
have. 
inquiry as 
is discussion, 
me to 


re case. All of 





n)\ hance 





con 





to the probable length 
Patterson replied: ‘It 
io bruary 23 to present 
the, material I 
will bear specifically on the poin 
issue.”’ February 23 was the date pre- 
viously set for the recess. 
y ¢ about 11:30, he began to read 
J. A. Hobson's ‘*Taxation in a New 
* star with page 1 of chapter 
apparently with the determination 
0 € ehten the senate to the extent of 
book. At 11:50 there were only 
tv-nine senators in the chamber, and 
them were getting rather restless, 





ting in 


the whole 


, little after twelve, Senator Gunderson, 
of innebago, asked for adjournment. 
son yielded the floor for the mo- 
with the proviso that in case the 

I on passed, he was to be given the 
when the senate reconvened. The 
group voted for the motion; the op- 

tion senators voted no leudly. At 





30, Senator Klemme, of Winneshiek, 





made a similar motion, which was beaten. 
Ten or fifteen minutes later, Senator 
Ulstad, of Wright county, asked for a 
roll call of the senate, and followed it up 
with a motion for adjournment until 1:30, 
with the proviso that Patterson should 
again have the floor. 3y this time, the 
senate chamber had the air of a lunch 
roon Patterson had a malted milk on 
the desk beside him, and half a dozen 
other senators had had trays brought up 
from the cafeteria. Others were munch- 
ing sandwiches, 

After Senator Ulstad’s motion, Senator 
Clark, of Linn, swallowed a chunk of 


sandwich hastily, and with the air of one 
happily solving a difficult problem, moved 
to amend Senator Ulstad’s motion by add- 
ing: ‘‘for thirty minutes only—at the ex- 
piration of which time final vote shall be 
taken on the matter now pending before 
the senate.”’ 

This was the opportunity 
had been waiting for. The 
went over with a roar. Both 
Patterson protested against 
but the majority had its way. 
senate reconvened Patterson and Moen 
made their final arguments for the bill. 
As at the last session, no arguments were 
presented against the measure. Neither 
in the committee nor in the senate did 
the bill’s opponents permit it to be the 
subject of debate. 

The roll call in the senate on the ques- 
tion of killing the bill was as follows: 

Against the bill—Baird, Beatty, Bennett, 
Benson, Bergman, 3issell, Blackford, 


the majority 
amendment 
Ulstad and 
this action, 

When the 





Booth, Brush, Carden, Carroll, Clark of 
Cerro Gordo, Clark of Linn, Clark of Ma- 
rion, Clearman, Cochrane, Cole, Doran, 
Frailey, Ickis, Kent, Kimberly, Klemme, 
Lange, Langfitt, Lowe, MacDonald, Rig- 
by, Rogers, Shaff, Shane, Stanley, Stod- 
dard, Tabor, Thompson, Topping, Wilson 
of Page, Wilson of Polk. 

For the bill—Anderson, Brookins, Chris- 
tophel, Gunderson, Hager, Leonard, Mc- 
Leland, Moen, Patterson, Ulstad. 

A check with the vote of two years age 
shows some interesting changes. One 
senator who voted against the bill as a 
member of the house, voted for it as a 

ator. This was an exception, how- 
ever. Three former members of the house 
who voted for the bill two years ago, 
Voted against it as members of the senate 
this year, Three senators who voted ‘‘yes”’ 
two years ago, voted ‘‘no” this year. 

The bill was definitely lost, but the 
farm group in the house was determined 
to force a vote there, partly in the faint 
hope of getting reconsideration in the 
senate, but mainly to show the voters of 


the state that the house was not equally 
fuilty with the senate in turning down a 
nee for state revenue which would 

an increase in the state levy un- 
ssary. 
exemption of 
was dropped, and a vote 
bill found 59 ayes and 46 nos. 
call was: 





moneys and credits 
on the amended 
The roll 


For the bill—Albert, Allen, Bair, Bal- 
ew, Berry, Bixler, Burton, Bush, Camp- 
bell, Dayton, Ditto, Eckles, Figgins, Files, 
Fir nern, Fleming, Griswold, Haglund, 
Hanson, Heald, Helgason, Hill, Holm- 
fren, Hopkins, Hush, Istad, Johnson of 
Dic nson, Johnson of Keokuk, King, 


Knudson, Lamb, Lomas, Lovrien, MeCaul- 
Mcllrath, MeMillan, Miller, Mounce, 
n of Hancock, Nelson of Story, 
i Pendray, Randall, Rawlings, 
ad, Reimers, Rylander, Shannon, 


Shields, Smith, Swanson, Taylor, 
Buren, Van Wert, Vaughn, Venard, Wam- 
stad, Whiting. 

Against the bill—Aiken, Barnes, Buch- 
miller, Byers of Fayette, Byers of Linn, 


Clark, Cole, Dean, Elliott of Polk, Blliot 
of Scott, Elisworth, Forsling, Gilmore, 
Greene, Hall, Hansen, Hatter, Hayes, 
Hollingsworth, Hollis, Hubbard, Hunt, 
Irwin, Jaycox, Kline, Lichty, McCreery, 
McIntosh, Matthews, O’Donnell, Orr, Pat- 
tison, Paulson, Ratliff, Reno, Rice, Rut- 
ledge, Ryder, Sass, Simmer, Torgeson, 
Truax, Vosseller, Wearin, Wilson, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The senate, however, refused to con- 
sider the amended bill, on the ground 
that the main issue, the income tax, had 
been voted on and defeated in the senate 


already. 

An interesting outcome of the fight and 
of the publicity given to the fact that in- 
creased expenditures might force an in- 
crease in the state levy was the appoint- 
ment of subcommittees in both houses to 
draw up a measure to provide extra rev- 
enue. Taxes on gum, near beer, cosmetics 
and an increased tax on cigarettes are 
being considered as a means of raising 
two million dollars more. The house sub- 





committee is made up of Representatives 
MeCaulley Hollingsworth, Torgeson, 
Greene and Reimers; the senate subcom- 
mittee of Senators Baird, Beatty, Benson, 
sac kford and Rigby. 
WHICH 1s HEAVIER, DRY OR 
DAMP AIR? 
The correct ventilation of damp poultry 


houses depends on which is heavier, dry 
or damp air.. ‘There many ideas and 
as well as derusions, about poul- 
try house ventilation, based on the opin- 
ion that dry air is lignter than moist air. 
It is not. 

As it becomes saturated with moisture 
in the poultry house, air becomes lighter 


are 


schemes, 


and tends to rise. It is obvious, then, 
that the outlet for moist, impure air 
should be near the top of the house if ex- 


cess moisture is to be removed by 
of air circulation. The air intake should 
be somewhat lower. With this arrange- 
ment, the fresh, cool, drier air will enter 
the house and accumulate near the floor, 
where it takes up moisture as it becomes 
warmer. 
Both the 


means 


moisture and rise in tempera- 
ture cause the air to become lighter and 
rise to the upper portion of the building, 
where it should be allowed to escape, thus 
ridding the house of excess moisture and 
impurities. During the winter, the out- 
side air often is saturated or nearly sat- 
urated with moisture when it enters the 
house. Then the only way to get it to 
take up more moisture is to raise its 
temperature. The body heat of the birds 
will raise the temperature some, but, to 
be very effective, artificial heat may be 
necessary. 


For a shed roof house, the spaces be- 
tween the rafters over the front plate 
make good outlets. The aimount of open- 


ing of these ventilators can be regulated 
to suit weather conditions. 

Air shafts coming down thru the roof 
nearly to the floor are based on the fal- 
lacy that damp air is heavier than dry 
air, and therefore settles to the floor. 
Such ventilators need to be cut off at 
the ceiling so as to tap the moist, impure 
air at that point. Ventilators for front 
rafter spaces are illustrated and described 
in Special Circular No. 14, published by 
the experiment station at Wooster, Ohio. 


TREAT SCABBY SEED 

Because scabby kernels usually germi- 
nate poorly and produce weak plants, 
special care should be given in this time 
of scabby barley, to the selection and 
treatment of the seed to be sown, says 
J. J. Christensen, a cereal disease author- 
ity of the department of agriculture of 
the University of Minnesota. 

“Whenever practical, seed free from 
scabby kernels should be sown,” he says. 
“If it is necessary to use barley with 
scubby kernels in it, the grain should be 





thoroly fanned in order to remove such 
kernels. It is also desirable to treat such 
seed. Some of the chemicals, like for- 


maldehyde or organic mercury compounds, 
recommended for the control of certain 
smuts, will kill the spores—the seeds of 
the scab organism—on the outside of the 
kernels. Treated seed will help to pro- 
duce sturdy plants.” 

Mr. Christensen points out that the 
of clean or treated seeds will not control 
the head blight of barley. This infection 
is independent of the seedling blight and 
may be brought about thru infested soil 
or debris, especially corn stubble. The 
spores multiply at a tremendous rate on 
the remains of corn and are scattered 
over large areas by the wind. Obviously, 
the rotation of crops is an important step 
in controlling this disease. The amount 
of damage can be reduced by not sowing 
barley on corn land. 

Scab blight of barley, a disease com- 
mon on wheat, was unusually destructive 


use 


last season in Minnesota. Attacking the 
barley heads about a week after the 
blooming period, the affected spikelets 
ripen prematurely, and under favorable 
conditions are covered with a white, pink- 
ish, mold-like growth. Affected kernels 
are often shriveled and discolored. The 
scab organism also causes seedling blight 
and root-rot of wheat and barley. 





WITH WHAT? 
“Fill her up!’ said the absent-minded 
motorist to the waiter, as he parked him- 





self in the restaurant with his sweetie.” 
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CLAY Metal Windows for 
Wood Walls 


Made same as for masonry walls except 
designed for nailing onto wood construction, 
= au from glass size 17” x24” to 

CLAY—Remember this name, get the 
most for your dollar. Write us if interested 
in ventilation for poultry houses, dairy barns 
and hog houses, building plans, roof win- 
dows, farm gates, walk and drive gates, steel 
corner posts and fence braces, ornamental 
fence. 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
(Formerly Iowa Gate Co.) 
Main St. Cedar Falls, lowa 


Shrink, Swell, Get Leose or Rot Out 


| A wonderful barn im 
Windows spread _ health 
Pull the window back and fresh air is 
thrown towards the ceiling instead of directly on 
the cows. Easily raised to give wide opening both 
top and_ bottom for summer ventilation. 
fit snugly. Metal clips hold glass, no putty 
to dry and fall out. 
crack or break easily. 
spread more light with less glass. 
Investigate this window 


rovement. 
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Illustration shows Clay 
metal window installed 
in tile wall. Mortar filled 
frame makes win- 
dow permanent part 
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No. 15, Cattio—-cetection, | 
Breeding, Sanitation. 
No. 213, Poultry — 
Health and Profits. 

No. 10, Hog Sani- \ 
tation — Washing 


No Handling 


Healthy Herds and fiocks 
Mean Healthy Profits” 


Protect your stock and 
flocks from disease and you 


B-K Way of Sanitation for 
nearly 20 years has been 
acknowledged the standard 
and dependable way to pre- 
vent the spread of cattle, hog 


B-K in water is used as a Government. Beware of : 
spray to disinfect disease- Substitutes — they are not 


contaminated areas because 
B-K kills germs of disease on 
in the 
drinking water which, 
out of every 4 instances, is 


Write for these free bulletins- J 
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B-K is highly concentrated. 
You put just a little in the 
water as directed on the 
charts. That is why it costs 
so little to use. It is clean, 
won’t soil, contains no acid 
or poison. B-K and B-K 
direction charts are under the 
supervision of the Federal 
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government supervised. 
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What Is Happening at the 
Nation’s Capital 
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ment stand out in the minds of the people 
more than any other promises made in 
the campaign. The feeling is that they 
must be met promptly and courageously, 
and every one is looking forward to see 
who Mr. Hoover will select for these 
two important cabinet positions, and as 
to the action that will be taken. 

The extra session of congress will be 
called not later than April 15. Some are 
advocating the session for April 1, and 
our guess is that about April 8 will be the 
date that it convenes. According to Mr. 
Hoover’s promises, agriculture will re- 
ceive first consideration, and the consen- 
sus of opinion seems to be that a bill will 
be prepared and threshed out by the com- 
mittee before the convening of congress, 
hearings probably beginning on the agri- 
cultural bill two weeks before congress 
convenes. There have already been many 
hearings on tariff revisions, and unques- 
tionably many folks are going to take ad- 
vantage of the special session of congress 
to make a vigorous effort to change the 
tariff and to revise many schedules high- 
er. It is a situation about which many 
are seriously concerned, and it will need 
a strong guiding hand to steer the ship 


of state thru the shoals, as there are 
many sharp rocks in the way, which 
threaten grave danger. If the tariff on 


the things the farmer buys is increased 
to any material extent, it will not only 
nullify any benefit that he may get from 
tariff revision, but even put an added 
burden on his shoulders. It is generally 
recognized that there are some inequali- 
ties in the tariff, which should be ironed 
out. It is human, of course, for legislative 
representatives in congress to get the 
most they can for their constituencies, 
but the whole tariff question is one that 
should be looked upon with broad states- 
manship, and from what little information 
Mr. Hoover has given out, we surmise 
that he will vigorously resist any efforts 
for a general tariff revision, as otherwise 
it would hamper him very materially, in 
his promises to agriculture. 


Farm Backing Needed 


It is highly important, as we see it, 
that farm folks should get back of our 
representatives in congress’ vigorously, 
when the agricultural bill comes up. Some 
folks, who have not been very sympa- 
thetic with agriculture, feel that the agri- 
cultural forces have been put to rout and 
that they will not put up a vigorous fight. 
There is a danger of farm folks relying 
too much on the promises that were made 
in the campaign. We drop this word of 
warning, that it is up to them to tell 
their congressmen what they want, and 
to take a real interest in the legislation 
that is to be enacted. In a measure, the 
fight has just begun, and agriculture will 
receive very little aid if it does not show 
very positively by its own actions that it 
looks to congress to make good and to 
enact legislation that will be fair and just 
to agriculture. 

A strong group of men representing the 
farm organizations, and, of course, thru 
them, the farmers of the country, should 
be on the job, and see to it that agricul- 
ture is protected in the tariff legislation 
enacted, that additional revisions of tariff 
in other lines should not be a_ burden, 
and that a farm bill which will really 
mean something to agriculture is put on 
the statute books. The farm organiza- 
tions did good work in the campaigns for 
agricultural 4egislation in the past four 
years, and they should continue this good 
work and have even a better organization 
to protect their interests. They have too 
much at stake to be caught asleep when 
the time for action arrives. They can not 
take it for granted that they are going 
to get real legislation unless they show a 
real interest and demand it. Individual 
backing, of your congressmen and backing 
of farm organizations absolutely es- 
sential if progress to be made. Not 
only congress, but the new president, will 
judge your desire and interest by the ac- 
tion you take. 


Is 


is 


Your congressmen will put up a real 
fight for you if you show that you are 
back of them. Writing letters to them, 


giving them your ideas, and encouraging 
them in putting up that fight will help a 
lot. It an active and not a passive 
interest in the legislation that they want, 


is 


and which they are entitled to receive. 
What you get will in a large measure be 
determined by what you ask. I ean not 
stress too much the importance of an 
ageressive support on the part of farm 
organizations and on the part of indi- 
vidual farmers in the program ahead. 
The chairman of the agricultural com- 
mittee of the house is Gilbert Haugen. 


He has been a strong fighter for agricul- 
ture, and our Iowa farm folks are in a 
particularly favorable position to help the 


cause by getting back of Congressman 
Haugen All our Iowa congressmen are 


interested, and we surmise that they will 
be very happy to have your views and 
to have you keep in contact with them as 
to what is going on. Failure to back up 
your congressmen in putting up a fight 
foryou wif! mean that very little will be 
done for agriculture, and farm folks will 
have themselves alone to blame if they 
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GREATER BEAUTY, LARGER BODIES WI ¢ 


PUBLIC APPROVAL AT NATIONS AUTO SHOWS 


a « « RECORD SALES EVERYWHERE! 
With longer bodies—higher radiator and hood— 


graceful lines—rich, harmonious colors—sweep- 
ing one-piece full crown fenders—the new Sus 
perior Whippet definitely establishes an ultra- 
modern style trend for Fours and light Sixes. 


Mechanically, too, the new Superior Whippet 
furthers its distinguished predecessor’s long 
lead over competition. A higher compression 
engine gives more than 20% added horsepower, 
effecting faster speed, quicker pick-up and 
greater hill-climbing ability. Low consumption 
of gasoline and oil, and dependable performe 
ance, make this new car well qualified to carry 
on Whippet’s unsurpassed reputation for opere 
ating economy and minimum service costs. 


Come in and see these new cars. A demonstrae 
tion may be arranged at any time suitable to 
your convenience. An immediate order will aid 
in early delivery. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND.INC. Toledo, Ohio 
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| 
fall down in taking the right kind of an 
interest in the legislation that will be 
proposed. 

It has been a wonderful winter in 
Washington, with practically no snow 
and no cold weather. The whole city is 
busy now planning for the inauguration, 
which will take place at the east front 
of the capitol. Stands along the line of 


BARLEY OUTRANKS OATS 

Even tho the 1928 barley crop was poor- 
er than common both in yield and qual- 
ity, it will be good business for farmers 
to keep on growing this crop as a substi- 
tute for low profit oats, in the opinion of 
Dr. George H. Dungan, assistant chief in 
crop production at the college of agricul- 


march are going up on all the streets. 
The big plaza between the entrance to ture of the University of Illinois. The 
the capitol and the library will enable serious scab epidemic which riddled the 


many thousands to hear the inauguration 1928 crop may not be repepated again in 


ceremonies, as loud-speakers are being | a century, altho it might recur this com- 
put in to carry the voices back. | ing summer, he said. This will depend 
Mr. Hoover faces a tremendous task. upon the weather at the time the barley 


is in bloom, and for about a week there- 
after, he explained. 

“The velvet barleys yielded just as well 
in 1928 as the rough-bearded varieties, 
such as Wisconsin Pedigree 1 and Oder- 


He has been portrayed as a superman, and 
it is highly probable that the people have 
been led to expect more from him than it 
is possible for any human being to give. 
Thoughtful people recognize the tremen- 








dous task and the tremendous responsi- brucker. This is borne out in question- j 
bilities which face him. Our country naires filled out by barley growers, as | 
needs great leadership at this time. Gov- well as by data from the experimental 
ernment as well as business is more com- fields at De Kalb and Urbana. At De | 


plex. Honesty in government and a fair so- 
lution of all problems are more important 
than ever before: All recognize that the 
next four years are four of the most im- 


Kalb, the 1928 average yield of Wisconsin | 
|; Pedigree 1 and Silver King was 48.2 bush- 
| els an acre, while Minnesota Velvet, grow- 
ing in adjoining plots, made 47.8 bushels 


portant years in our history. March 4, an acre. At Urbana, the average of Wis- | 
1929, is indeed an important date. Grave consin Pedigree 1 and Silver King was 
responsibilities, great opportunities for 44.3 bushels an acre and that of Minne- | 


the public good, face President Hoover, sota Velvet, Wisconsin Velvet (Wisconsin | 


Pedigree 37) and Spartan, all three velvet 
varieties, was 44.9 bushels an acre. With 
an equal producing capacity and the add- 
ed advantage of having smooth beards, 
the velvet barleys stand a good chance 
of being grown more extensively.” 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS WINTER SHOW 
AND SALE 


The first annual Aberdeen-Angus winl- 
ter show and sale was held at the Union 
Stockyards, Chicago, Ill, February ll 
and 12. Seventy-six head of breeding 
cattle, consisting of twenty-six bulls and 
fifty females, were exhibited and sold. 
The grand champion bull of the show 
was Enchanter Harrison, consigned by 
Harrison & Ryan, Harlan, Iowa, and 
purchased by M. T. Minor, of Danville, 
Ky., for $810. The grand champion fe- 
male was Ames Plantation Evette, con- 
signed by Ames Plantation, Grand Junc- 
tion, Tenn., and purchased by Hartley 
Stock Farm, Page, N. D., for $510. 

The cattle were widely distributed, 20 
ing to fifteen different states, from NeW 
York and Pennsylvania on the east t 
Oregon on the west. The average on thé 


twenty-six bulls was $293.26, and the av- 
erage on fifty females was $256.10, mak- 
ing a general average of $268.82 on the 
seventy-six head of cattle sold. 
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“@VRAB-APPLES,” said Preston, as they 

+ seated themselves on the high stools 
pefore the short order counter. “Here, 
girl, bring us two T-bone steaks, the big- 
gest and tenderest you’ve got, and about 
4 gallon of Java. Them hot cakes is all 
right for some, but they leave me lonely 
about ten o’clock. I need man’s fare. 
yes, sir, Billy, I’m sellin’ crabs mostly. 
Maybe they ain’t as good eating as some, 
put they’re mighty hardy, and that’s what 
counts. It does get most beastly cold out 
there on the flats, and the other varieties 
might freeze.” 

“In fact, you know they'll freeze,” 
laughed Upton. ‘‘You’ve seen it tried too 
many times by the old-timers. And that 
jen’'t all. You know it gets dry as well 
as cold. You've seen it so dry in July 
that the cactus looked wilted.” 

Preston squirmed. “Yes, it gits so’s a 
man has to prime himself to spit some- 
times: I admit that. But maybe with all 
this new land bein’ turned over, the rain 
will go in more and the climate get moist- 
er. I reckon there might be something 
to you cattle men’s mallorin’, but what’s 
the use 0’ thinkin’ about it now? The 
hnomesteaders are here an’ not even God- 
a'mighty could stop ’em before they’ve 
squatted on every piece of ground in the 
county that’s got twenty acres o’ tillable 
land on it. So why not enjoy the show? 
Come on. Push into that steak. We want 
to get out of here in time to meet the 
next installment of this land rush. There’s 
nine carloads of ’em comin’ in on the 
eighty-thirty, I’ve been told. Packed like 
sardines an’ carryin’ bank rolls that catch 
goin’ thru the doorways. Say, Billy, why 
didn’t you sell to Titus? You should have 
done. There’s thousands of other places 
you could have got besides that particu- 
iar one. Marshall’s red-eyed at you now. 
I heard him talkin’ to Bailey last night. 
He said you didn’t appreciate a kindness 
when it was offered, and now he was go- 
ing to have that land o’ yours, an’ he'd 
get it by any method that came handy. 
Bailey laughed and clapped him on the 
shoulder, and the two went into Jake’s 


saloon together. Them two combined can 
stir up enough™hell to punish anyone. 
That niece o’ Marshall’s is comin’ in to- 


day. Reckon likely she’ll be with the raft 


0’ land-seekers. <A relation 0’ Marshall’s 
would naturally be takin’ advantage 0’ 
rates.” 

“That so? Where’s Marshall?” 

“Went back out to the ranch in his gas 
buggy.” 


PTON frowned at his meal. So Bailey 

had told the truth and wWas slated to 
meet the girl—a nice girl, if anyone could 
depend on a photograph. - Suddenly Upton 
got up and pushed back his plate with 
the steak half eaten. 

“John, do you take much stock in first 
impressions?” he asked. 

Preston wrinkled his forehead. “Why— 
how’s that? What you gettin’ at? Why, 
yes. Reckon maybe I do.” 

“It would be just too bad for a pretty 
girl to form her opinion of a country 
thru Bailey. Let’s see. It’s seven o’clock 
now. Where’s he staying?” 

“At the Alexander, I reckon. Most of 
these swift, sportin’ fellers all do.” 

“What d’ye say we go over there?” 

Preston got up with a sigh. ‘What 
kind of a cracked-brain scheme are you 
hatchin’ now? Yes. I'll go soon as I get 
one more bite. Hate to leave my meat, 
but my curiosity is always stronger than 
my appetite.” 

Several men were already smoking stol- 
idly in the hotel lobby, while behind the 
desk a pessimistic clerk stared owlishly 
out at the room. At sight of Upton and 
hts companion, his gravity deepened. Cas- 
ually, Upton sauntered up to the counter 
and held out his hand. 

“Shake!” he invited. 

With manifest distaste, the clerk ac- 
cepted the urgent invitation, then gazed 
with startled intensity at the five-dollar 
gold-piece in his palm. 

Upton grinned engagingly. 

“Nice morning, isn’t it? Have you got 
a live wire named Bailey stopping here?” 

The clerk ran a jaundiced eye over the 
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register. “You bet. Real hot article. 
Came in at two o’clock, full to the gills.” 

“Did he say something about wanting 
to be called early?” 

The clerk nodded. 
at half-past seven. 
to meet.” 

“It’s a shame to get him out so early,” 
Upton declared. “He ought to have a 
chance to sleep it off. Call him at half- 
past eleven. You could get that mixed up 
with seven, or if you want to be perfectly 
frank about it, just.say Billy Upton took 
pity on him and did the job for him.” 

The clerk hesitated. “It’s against the 
rules. I don’t a 

“Shake again,” suggested Upton. 

The clerk complied with alacrity, and 
beamed at the second gold disk winking 
up at him, 

“T want to do this turn for Bailey real 
bad,” Upton announced solemnly. “It’s 
something he’ll never forget.” 

“You bet, Mr. Upton,” agreed the clerk, 
his head bobbing. “I understand perfectly. 
You can depend that if Mr. Bailey is 
not awakened by some other noise, he’ll 
sleep till eleven.’”’ 

Goggle-eyed, Preston followed Upton 
from the room. “One of these days, 
Billy,” he protested, “‘you’re goin’ to get 
somebody mad this way.” 

“But not Bailey, John. He’s already 
pawin’ dust and bellowin’ vengeance. Just 
as well let him have one more thing to 
roar about.” 

“He’s got the reputation of bein’ a gun 
man,” Preston argued. ‘‘Maybe he’ll want 
to shoot you.” 

“Tf he does, I’ve got a reputation to 
make. Come on. Let’s saunter over to 
the garage. I think I'll get the car out 
and tool it over to the station ready to 
load in Miss Marshall’s baggage. I don’t 
want to waste any time after the train 
pulls in. She'll be anxious to see this old 
devil of an uncle, of course, and, again, 


“He’s to be called 
Said he had a train 





. lines,”” Upton explained gravely. 





Bailey might just happen to wake up 
sooner than is convenient. I wouldn’t 
wamt to stay around town till an irre- 
sponsible party like him had a chance to 
make a scene.” 


T THB garage, Preston refused to gét 
into the car. ‘“T’m not going along, 
Billy,” he explained. “I’m too old a man 
to stand the excitement of following you. 
I thought I could, but I can’t. If you 
come out of this scrape alive, I'll happen 
in to have you tell me how you did it. 
Otherwise, I'll order the best bunch of 
flowers I can find. I’m glad I’m old. The 
kind of chances you take would make a 
nervous wreck of me in two weeks. The 
least you can expect is to have either this 
girl or her aunt skin you alive with their 
tongues. Tastes differ, but personally 
I’m more afraid of a mad woman’s tongue 
than I am of a bDlacksnake in the hands 
of a violent man.” 

“The best way to win a campaign, John, 
is to take the offensive. With both Bail- 
ey and Marshall so keenly interested in 
getting my Angora, the only thing for me 
to do is to become a counter-irritant. 
Olive oil; old boy!” and Upton’s car leaped 
down the road. 

As the minute for the train’s arrival 
grew close, Upton walked across the plat- 
form. A newsboy with several papers un- 
der his arm followed him back and forth 
with his eyes, which were large, pro- 
truding ones, that fastened themselves up- 
on the object under scrutiny with an un- 
blinking intensity that drew like a mus- 
tard plaster. Finally Upton could stand 
it no longer. 

“What’s the matter, 
manded, 

“Nothin’, mister, only you look sorter 
pale an’ pop-eyed. MHain’t had no bad 
luck, have you?” 

“Not yet, I haven’t. Here, take. this 
fifty cents and chuck those papers in the 
garbage can and beat it. You’d stare a 
cast-iron mule out of countenance.” 

“Sure, mister. You ain’t a lawyer or 
an outlaw, are you?” 

“I’m an agrarian, son, engaged in ani- 
mal husbandry along large and scientific 
“Now 


son?” he de- 


beat it. The train’s whistling.”’ 
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A tire for 


VIEL 
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car-owners who 


want their money’s worth 


HE outside of a tire doesn’t tell you how much 
mileage has been built into the carcass. 


As the old saying goes, ‘‘Handsome is as handsome 
99 


es. 


There’s only one safe way t6 buy tires, and that is 
to buy a well-known reputable make. 

If you want to be SURE of getting all the rugged- 
ness and long life that can be built into a tire, buy 


Kelly-Springfields. 


For 34 years Kelly has been building the quality 


product of the tire industry. Since this quality prod- 
uct sells for the same price as most other tires, why 


be satisfied with less? 


“Kelly dealers everywhere—there must be one in your town” 


KELLY.SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 


KELLYsatroonTIRE 

















Lightening The Farm / 


Womans 


O ONE industry 
has done more 
to make a:com- 
fortable, livable home out of 
the old-fashioned farm house 
than the hardware industry. 


At your local “Farm Service” Store you 
will find hundreds of helps and supplies 
that are rapidly turning farm homes into 
as convenient and delightful places to 


abor 




















live as the most modern city residence. 
Keep acquainted with your local “Farm 
Service” Hardware Store in order that 
you may know all about the 
latest developments in power 


washing machines, conven- 
ient cooking ranges, new 
kinds of utensils’and a thou- 
sand and one other things. 
You are always welcome to 
go in and look around. 


Look for 
this tag 
in their 






Now is the time to 
get your brooders 
all ready for action. 
When you need new 
ones—or supplies of 
any kind—come to 
your nearest “Farm 
Service” Hardware 
Store. 


Your F 
= JaumSewice 


Where prices are lower because you get personal help 
in the selection and maintenance of your purchases. bap x #4 
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“You got someone coming on this train, 
mister?” 

Upton whirled on him. ‘Bud, you seem 
like a real nice boy. Some time you'll get 
to be president if you can only learn to 
control your curiosity. My being here is 
nothing but the merest coincidence. 
Here’s another quarter. Now clearsout.’ 

The engine passed with a stench of hot 
oll, hissing steam and clanging bell. Yet 
above the roar of the train, Upton heard 
screaming at him: 


a small tenor voice 

“Hey, mister, I bet you are lookin’ for 
someone. Hey, hain’t you?” A hand 
tugged at his sleeve. The boy was be- 


coming an accusing conscience personi- 


fied, but Upton heard no more. 


I WAS staring with all his might at 


the lines of alighting passengers. 
How in the deuce was he to watch eight 
cars at once? And what if he missed her, 


and she left without anyone to meet her! 
He put the idea, resolutely from his mind 
and resumed his scrutiny of several scores 


of women. There were pretty women in 
the crowd, and graceful ones, and some 
who were merely intelligent looking. But 


how to find all three qualities in one per- 
son seemed difficult. 

“Hello,” he suddenly asked 
“who's the flame-headed beauty 
out of the second coach? By 
that’s her!” 
Upton’s broad 


himself, 
getting 
George, 
shoulder plowed a fur- 
row thru the crowd as he made for a 
small, red-haired girl, standing uncer- 
tainly on the lower step of the car, with 


two brakemen gazing infatuatedly up 
at her 
“Take your time, miss,” one of them 


said in honeyed accents. ‘‘No hurry. This 
is a ten-minute stop.” 

“Stand back! Quit pushin’, you behind. 
ones'” barked the other. ‘Give the lady 
time to get off.” 

The train man held out a hand to as- 
the girl, but one of Upton’s long 
shot over his shoulder and robhed 
him of the pleasant duty. 

At his “Good morning, Miss Marshall,” 
the girl swept him with a pair of steady 
hazel eyes that sent a tingle thru his en- 
tire being Then she was on the plat- 
form with one hand resting ever so light- 


ly in the hollow of his arm, and she 
smiled ever so slightly. 
“Where is my uncle, Mr. Marshall?” 


“He couldn't come, so I am meeting 
you for him,” he answered, as he piloted 
her toward his car. 

(Continued next week) 
—_ - — 





LEAD ARSENATE CONTROLS WEEDS 

Several years of experimental work by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture have shown that lead arsenate mixed 
with the surface layer of soil will con- 
trol, even tho it may not completely ex- 
terminate, most of the  hard-shelled 
beethes, including the Japanese beetle 
and certain other soil inhabiting insects. 
Such an application will not harmfully 
affect the growth of the grasses com- 
monly used in golf greens and lawns. 
Several varieties of bent, perennial rye- 
grass, Chewing’s fescue, sweet vernal 
grass, meadow fescue and Kentucky blue 
grass will thrive in the poisoned soil. On 


the other hand, the lead arsenate kills 
crab-grass, chick-weed, dandelion and 
dock, which are often so troublesome in 
lawns. The poison favors a much purer 


stand of the desirable varieties. 

When the lawn is being made or a golf 
green prepared, lead arsenate may be 
mixed with soil at the rate of 1,500 pounds 
this rate 


to the acre. One application at 

has been found effective for about six 
years, as regards the soil-infesting in- 
sects. To treat lawns already planted, 
apply a top dressing of the usual ferti- 
lizers, adding five pounds of lead arsenate 


feet. 


COVER TREE WOUNDS 

Young fruit trees that have been in- 
jured by rabbits or mice may be saved by 
covering the barked places with lead 
paint, or, better still, with grafting wax. 
If the rodents have not been destroyed or 
the trees protected against them, C. W. 
Ellenwood, assistant in horticulture at 
the Ohio agricultural experiment station, 
suggests that the treesebe examined and 
all injuries be treated at once. 

If the wounds are small, a covering of 
grafting wax or paint will be sufficient. 
However, if a tree is more than half 
girdled it should be bridge grafted early 
next spring. 

Bridge grafting is done by inserting: one 
or mere scions over the wound, the num- 
ber depending upon the size of*the wound. 


for each 1,000 square 





Scions are cut slightly longer thane the 
height of the wound, so as to arch out- 
ward a little from the tree. 


Scions for bridge or other grafting are 
selected while the trees are dormant, and 
are stored in moistened sand or moss and 
kept in a cool place until time for graft- 
ing. Only terminal growth made the last 
season, or well ripened water sprouts, are 
used as scions, and it is important that 
they be in good condition at the time for 
grafting. E 








SUGAR BEET REQUIRES PHOS- 
ORUS 


sigger yields of sugar beets, with a 
higher percentage of sugar, can be pro- 
duced on practically all soils, where the 
crop is grown merely by the application 
of sufficient amounts of superphosphate, 
says the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 

Extensive experiments conducted in 


several different states and extending 
over a period of years have given con- 
clusive evidence that phosphorus is the 
limiting element in most fields of sugar 
beets. In these experiments it was found 
that enough superphosphate to carry 
eighty pounds of phosphoric acid in- 
creased the yield of sugar beets about 


seven tons per acre, while eighty pounds 
of ammonia gave an increase of only one 
and one-half tons, and potash used at the 
same rate gave no increase. When either 
ammonia or potash was substituted for 
one-fi-th of the phosphate in these tests, 
the yields were slightly than where 
the phosphate was used alone. 





better 








PRUNING RASPBERRIES 





The wimter or spring pruning of the 
black raspberry comprises a thinning out 
of the canes and a heading back of the 


laterals on those canes that remain. There 
is no standard practice as to the number 
of canes left in the hill for fruiting, altho 
the average number is-«usually three to 
six. The weak, slender canes should be 
removed, as it is a well known fact that 
little fruite would be secured from them, 
were they to be left for fruiting. Experi- 
ments indicate that all reasonably large, 
strong canes should be left for fruit pro- 
duction. In many instances more thin- 
ning is done “than is necessary, which 
practice results in reduced yields. Leav- 
ing four or five strong canes to the hill 
instead of two or three may result in a 
slightly smaller yield per cane, but it re- 
sults in a material increase in total pro- 
duction per hill and per acre. 

Laterals should be headed back to about 
four to six buds. Heading back does not 
reduce the total yield, but makes larger, 
finer berries. 

In pruning red raspberries, the pruner 
should first understand the habits of the 
plant. A new cane springs up and devel- 
ops during the summer; the next spring 
this cane throws out fruit clusters, bears 
fruit, and dies that year. The root is 
perennial and the cane is biennial. 

Remove. the old wood first if it was not 
taken out Immediately after picking. It 
is advisable to remove the canes that 
have fruited as soon as the harvest has 
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been completed. The remaining canes, 
which are’to bear next year’s crop, should 
be cut back to three or four feet. 


CANADIANS EAT MOST BUTTER 





The people of Canada are the largest 
consumers of butter in the world. The 
per capita consumption has been put 


down at twenty-seven pounds yearly, ap. 
proximately ten pounds more per he: 
than the people of the United States, 
which holds second place on the list. The 
increased home consumption of buttep 
and the supplies necessary to meet the 
demands of the growing tourist trade, 
have caused a drop in exports, not 
of butter, but of other dairy produce 
Almost 15,000,000 pounds of butter 
consumed annually by tourists in the Dy 
minion. 














HOME TREATMENTS FOR UDDER 
TROUBLES 

Chapped teats and udder troubles 
time of year in the dairy herd ma 
treated with simple home practices, 
a fair degree of success. Petrolatum 
ordinary vaseline, applied frequently to 
the chapped teats, is as effective as any- 
thing*® in ‘healing them. Most infl: d 
and caked conditions in udders result ip 
a sluggishness ine the circulation of blood 
thru the udder. A gentle massage igs 
therefore the best home treatment be- 
cause it encourages circulation. Hot t 
els with the massage will help draw the 
blood to that part of the udder, but ap- 
plying the hot towels without the 
bing will be only partially effective. Cam- 
phorated oil after the massage will help 
keep the skin of the udder in pliable con- 
dition. The smell of the camphor will 
help the owner of*the cow, and the lard 
or other oil will keep the skin from chap- 
ping. 
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“Small fruits, strawberries, shrubs, as 
well as larger trees, will be greatly bene- 


fited by the heavy snuws of the past 
winter,” states R. S. Herrick, secretary 
of the Iowa Horticultural Society. ‘The 
snow will serve as a mach,” says Mr. 
Herrick. Plants that were not mulched 
with straw should come thru the winter 
in good shape, as the heavy snow will 
prevent root injury, which often occurs 
when the ground i& bare. Rabbit injury 


will probably be greater this winter than 
usual, as many other sources of feed 
have been shut off from the rabbits, and 
they will eat the bark of* trees, thereby 
causing damage. This can be largely 
prevented by properly wrapping the trees, 
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efforts. 


Go to your Hamilton 


Dealer and buy 
Hawkeye Brand 
Seeds with the abso- 
lute assurance that 
you are getting the 
finest seedsavailable. 
If you do not know 
the name of your 
nearest dealer, write 
to us and his name 
will be sent to you. 


LOWA 


FARM SEED 
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Hawkeye Brand 


EEDS are the basic elements of crops. 

If the seeds are poor, the crops are 
likewise poor. 
that the kind of seeds which you plant 
have an important bearing upon the 
profits which you will reap from your 


So it is plainly evident 


For sixty years the name Hamilton has 
been familiar to thousands of Iowa farm- 
ers; They know that these dependable 
seeds are selected right, cleaned right, 
and sold right. 
ness of the situation, we exert every pos- 
sible care to provide seeds which will 
help you grow bumper crops. 


Recognizing the serious- 


Scattered throughout Iowa, there are one thousand rep- 
utable Dealers handling Hamilton’s Hawkeye Brand Seeds. 


They now have full stocks on hand, and we advise early 


buying, especially of clover seed, because the general short- 
age may force prices to higher levels later in the season. 


HAMILTON SEED &CoaLCo 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


CLOVER TIMOTHY 
eae 





ALFALFA SWEET CLOVER 
snentiainaaaiaae a 








There is a Pine Tree 
dealer near you 
— get his 






Depend- 
able — safe 
for you to sow 
—because Dick- 

inson’s Pine Tree 
Clovers, Timothy, 
Alfalfa and other 
farm seeds are of 
known origin, clean- 
ed and: re-cleaned; 
complying with 
all state laws, and 
every bagsealed 
for your 
protec- 
tion. 
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- By RADIOPHAN 





world! Dog-gone ya!” News- 
paper reports state that Henderson, of 
KWKH, received great applause when he 
opened his remarks to the commission in 
Washington. Some evil-minded hi-jacker 
the js trying to deprive the world of the 
de, services of KWKH, and naturally the 
nly owner Of the station wants the dog-gone 
world to hear all*about it. Two of my 
correspondents appear to think I have 
unfair in criticizing that southern 
yn, Which they apparently regard as 
best in the country. It is rather hard 


“Hello, 








been 








ER to take such a station seriously, but, of 
course, it has its followers, and if those 
this followers desire its services, they are 
be perhaps entitled to them, and are cer- 
with tainly welcome to them as far as this 
_ on scribe is concerned. 
to Once before in this column, I have 
inv. stated that I smoke cigarettes. That 


does not prevent me from uttering an 
other vigorous protest against the type 
of cigarette advertising; broadcast over 
rp the chain. You know the cigarette if you 

be- are lucky or unlucky enough to tune in 
a station doing the advertising. The idea 
the of telling peopte,to preserve figure, health, 
ip- peauty, vigor and all kinds of virtues by 
smoking a particular brand of cigarette! 
] would like to ask every reader of this 
column to sit down and write to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company or the near- 
est chain station, expressing his or her 
opinion on this matter. It gets worse 
and worse every week. All kinds of prom- 
inent people stoop to the undignified 
writing of testimonials telling what cigar- 
ette smoking has done for.them. Some 





Ss, as 
yene- 
past 
Ptary 
‘The 


big Zeppelin and everybody hails her as 
a heroine and a sportswoman. Then she 
writes a ridiculous and undignified testi- 
Mr. monial about a cigarette—probably for 
Iched money. When the feature advertising 
inter this wonderful smoke is announced, the 
will dials of my set are immediately turned, 
curs and I heartily wish every set in the coun- 


njury try could be treated the same way. 



















than Miss Edythe Swartz has returned to 
feed the microphone at KFNF, and her many 
ind friends are glad to hear her again. Her 
sreby correspondence grows and grows, and it 
‘ takes two or three stenographers to keep 


up with the work of attending to it. 
KFNF announced a special program for 
Saturday in connection with the Coffee 
Club. The announcement was really fun- 
ny. Nearly everybody to take part was 
given a foreign name, and somebody jok- 
ingly said that Henry Fiel@ has contrib- 
uted fifty dollars to pay the expenses of 
importing all the artists from Europe 
and elsewhere. As I write, a community 
band is broadcasting ‘‘Killarney’’ from 
KFNF, and the music is coming in clear- 
ly, without the heterodyne that generally 
spoils that station in the evening. 

What a winter we are having! Just 
about this time, as a rule, the poor bread- 
winner begins to say to himself that he 
will not have to pay out much more for 
coal, but I have been reminded that our 
supply will last only about two weeks 
more! ; 

One of the big features this week con- 
sisted of vaudeville headliners—stars 
making all ‘kinds of money. For an hour 
or more they entertained us—at least that 
is what we were told. The women sang 
thru their noses and sounded just like 
the regular comedienne looks when she 
comes smilingly onto the stage. of 
course, New York, where these Stars be- 
long, is superior, but one can’t help won- 
dering where the superiority lies—espe- 
cially after listening to an hour's vatde- 
Ville. 

Now comes a bit of praise! I really 
don't feel bad-tempered tonight, but up 
to the present time have not said many 
nice things about anybody. On Wash- 
ington’s birthday, the chain broadcast an 
interesting and educational feature for 
children. It was good, and as good for 
grown-ups as for children. 

The Schradertown brass band is be- 
coming quite a popular feature every Fri- 
day evening, This evening, Friday, WOW 
Was tuned in for an hour or two, and it 
sounded as tho the transmission from 
that station has greatly improved. WOC 
does not reach Des Moines half as pow- 
erfully as it ought to. Now and then it 
comes in very clearly for a few minutes, 
but it always fades or is ruined by a het- 
erodyne. 

Up to a few nights ago, WLW, Cin- 
cinnati, was about the easiest station to 
find. but this week it has quite failed to 
come in with its usual power. A few 
hights ago, Jack Little—beg pardon, Little 
Jack Little—was broadcasting from that 
Station, and during his period on the air 
the broadcasting was strong and clear. 
Then an orchestra came on, and every- 
thing got weak and mushy. 

The Hot Springs station, KTHS, still 
comes in well, and still sends out good 
Stuff. WSM, Nashville, is generally good, 
but most stations seem to behave just as 
they did last winter. A station.seems to 
come in wonderfully for a few nights, and 
Can always be found easily. Then for a 
few nights it. comes in faintly or dis- 
*Ppears altogether. 

It is a good thing that the distance 
Hunting habit is dying out—good for the 
stener and good for the brdéadcaster. 
tations now hold their audiences if they 






































titled British lady comes over here in the * 


RADIOPHONE| 











put on the proper kind of program, and 
that will keep broadcasters on their toes, 
eager to supply the kind of program which 
will please the most people. 





COUNTRY AIR 


I’m in a better.frame of mind this week 
than last. For some reason, interference 
wasn’t so bad. In fact, we've had some 
very good radio. Could it be possible 
that the appearance of the new radio 
commissioner, Mr. Jansky, has cowed 
some of the noisy ones into submission 
so soon? : 

Even so, it isn’t any wonder that Satur- 
day night is a riot of jazz and advertis- 
ing, for the Lucky Strike hour is broad- 
cast thru thirty-nine stations, and, I ask 
you, do you generally pick up more than 
that many in an hour’s time? 
of the house considers that an auspicious 
hour for the time-honored Saturday night 
rites. 

Do you have Aunt Sammy’s radio cook- 
book? You can get one by writing WHO. 
I can certainly vouch for the excellency 
of the ice box tarts that came in this 
week. All they lack is a stop sign to hang 
on the cooky can. The procession of 
men and boys past that point puts the 
cookies at a serious disadvantage. 


Among other things that make one hark 
back to the good old ‘times before Novem- 
ber 11 is the hour at which some of our 
favorite features now come in. Our Sun- 
day evenings used to be rather perfect 
as quiet farm evenings, especially in the 
winter. For two years, we listened to 
the lovely Atwater Kent hours, which 
put us in a receptive mood for the Bib- 
lical dramas that followed. These dramas 
are splendidly done and capable of stir- 
ring one’s emotions deeply. Sometimes 
they are so poignant one almost wishes 
they wouldn’t. But their interpretations 
of various dramatic Biblical events are 
enriching experiences. 

Now the National Light Opera’ Com- 
pany takes the place of the drama, and 
the drama comes in at 1:00 p. m. (C. S. 
T.)—an extremely poor hour to settle the 
household for a program of that sort. 
Last Sunday, we listened to “‘The Come- 
Back” (WHO), a modern interpretation 
of Samson and Delilah, while we were at 
the dinner table. The Light Opera Com- 
pany would surely be a better accompa- 
niment for a heavy Sunday dinner. Then 
the Biblical drama could bring its bit of 
history and human struggle to us again 
after the hour of concert music. 


We have had so much good N. B. C. 
stuff this week! Doctor Cadman, on 
Sunday, was very fine again. Have you 
ever tuned in on Sigmund Spaeth’s N. B. 
C. hours of music at 5:30 p. m., Sundays? 
If he talks as entertainingly as he writes, 
it would be worth moving nearer to one 
of the few stations broadcasting his hour, 
just to hear him. The Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s rendition of Elgar's 
“Pomp and Circumstance” was something 
to long remember. The Empire Builders’ 
sketch was good again. Such a pleasant 
way to study history, and, as usual, the 
music was fitting. The savage Indian 
song with its rhythmic drums needed but 
one thing—the saxophones—to make of 
it modern jazz. That's how primitive the 
stuff is. 


If the mail is held up this bad weather 
and you miss your daily comic stripy tune 
in on WSUI’s daily smile, about 9:50 a. 
m. Carl Menser knows how to read a 
joke, and you’re good if you can hold 
yourself to a smile. 

The prettiest thing I’ve heard all week 
just came in. It was Peter MacArthur 
and the Music Master in “Songs My 
Mother Used to Sing.” The incidental 
music to Tex’s story about the lost white 
boy, over WLS, last night, was well cho- 
sen and well done. 

A neighbor says Flo Ziegfield may know 
all there is to know about the new song, 
“Makin’ Whoopee,” but with her four 
children having whooping-cough, she feels 
she can go him one better. 

Remember to reserve March 12 for the 
big radio farm meeting. 





SUMMER PRUNING BAD FOR GRAPES 

“Summer pruning delays maturity and 
decreases the sugar content of grapes,” 
says Richard Wellington, horticulturist 
at the Geneva experiment station. 

Mr. Wellington described the experi- 
ments performed at Geneva to determine 
the effect of summer pruning on grapes. 
He stated that as a rule the late matur- 
ing varieties show a greater decrease in 
sugars and a more striking difference in 
maturity. A@cording to Mr. Welling- 
ton, Delaware is the only variety which 
gives a higher sugar content when sum- 
mer pruned. 

“The lack of maturity was related to 
a decrease in sugar, altho this relation 
varies with the variety,” he stated. 

“Just what effect this pruning will 
have upon next year’s crop and the re- 
duction in winter hardiness, it is now 
too early to state, but it is probable that 
the vine, as well as. the fruit, stored up 
less food, such as starches, and conse- 
quently should be more subject to ad- 
versities. Since the fruit of the summer 
pruned grapes was in no way superior to 
unpruned grapes, either in size or ap- 
pearance, in all the wkte varieties was 
much more immature, and in all varieties 
but two contained less sugar, the prac- 
tice is condemned. as being unprofitable, 
and, in fact, injurious.” 


The man ~ 
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for quality 
radio sets 


ALFRED H. 
A. H. 


GREBE, PRESIDENT OF 
GREBE & CO., INC., SAYS: 


“In replacing worn vacuum tubes we strongly 
advise all owners of Grebe Receiving sets to 
use RCA Radiotrons. Our laboratory tests 
have proved that they give the best results 
with Grebe instruments.” 
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whom you can make the purchase. 


SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Waliaces’ Farmer. 1 
If you do not find in Waliacee’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
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Are they just plain lucky? 


—those farmers who are making and saving money? We hear some 
things about poor profits from farms these days. Yet, there are 
farmers from each community who seem to be getting good returns 
on their investment and labor every year. 

How do they do it? G.L. Linscott, Smith, Nev., sold 60 tons of 
hay for $480, $200 in wool and saved $240 in fresh and smoked pork 
ane $920)—profits impossible before he put up ne hem pe pasture 
ences. C. D. Cronkhite, Fithian, Ill., picked 69 bushels of corn from 
one field, 38 from another. The big yield field had been fertilized by 
hogging-down. M. R. Street, Tye, Texas, says his fence pays his 

ocery bill every year because he can avoid “dead spots” in cotton 

elds by —— crops and pestering after harvest. Tight fence 
around four s: Ly 


\ 


tures gives Frank Funnell, Cincinnati, Iowa, 
40 extra fleeces and 50 extra lambs—about $450 more than before 
he crossed fenced his big pasture. Dick Vry, Beaman, Ia., gets $1 
per acre from shattered oats, 20 bushels more corn oe acre by crop 
and stock rotation and has doubled the value of his farm in two 
years with 600 rods of stock-tight fence. 


Out of 18,000 letters, like the above, these average farmers believe 
in crop and stock rotation; feeding all they raise back on the land— 
thereby, reducing labor costs, increasing soil 
fertility and getting more for grain marketed 
“ton the hoof”. 















































RED BRAND FENCE 


“‘Galvannealed’’—Copper Bearing 


Good looking, long lasting, hog-tight, bull- 
proof. Withit you can hog-down crops; save 
fallen and missed grain; clean-up brush 
weeds with sheep, rotate —and make 
RED BRAND pay for itself in 1 to3 years 
from increased profits alone. thou- 
sands are doing it—so can you. 


What has heen your experience with good 
fences? We will pay $5.00 or more for each 
letter we use. Write for details, catalog and 3 
interesting booklets that tell how others have 
made more money with hog-tight fence. 


Always look 


1(8) am aal = 


Red Brand 


(top wire) 





p nae 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WirE Co. 
3834 Industrial St. Peoria, Il. 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 


AND WITH LAST YEAR 
The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of ute and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 
The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
i 3 as a whole. For in- 
‘ r’s wholesale price index is 
now 147 per cent of pre-war and 94 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eges and copper are decidedly below the 
general price level. In most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 
production. 






_GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 





























, m vo 

o| win 

=| z “~ 

o| £Es 

Fis! isher’s index number ‘ 147 94 
CATTLE—At Chicago 

1,300-pound fat cattle ......| 169) 92 

1,100-pound fat cattle jake } 177 98 

Canners and cutters ...... 183 98 

SS ly Sere ee ere re ee | 183) 94 
HOGS—At = 

Heavy WOE asckennee boas ees | 311 «#87 

Light hogs ......cccccesssoee | 132 135 

TE stbascavvesseneeks eoecee 117 128 

Sows (rough) .............-| 122 142 
SHEEP—At Chicago 

EOD. jess aces dsnsaakoedecas | 200 106 





WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston| 175 110 











Light _cow_hides at Chicago. } 87| 57 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— | ap 
Cork, NO. SZ milwed ..cccsesce 150 100 
OSS) SS ES Eee 111 90 
Syneat, NO, 2 Ted .iccsocees 126 94 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ..... | 113} 97 
On lowa Farms— | 
ee er rere rrr T Tre 150 100 
SOU = 5 5:55 2 00:5'65.68.65'9 6:0:9 eseeeel 105 87 
MILL-FEEDS 
Gottonseed meal, at Milw’kee] 158 96 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 182 119 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 126 85 
Shorts, at Kansas iCty_..... 131 _ 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago 119 124 
No. 1 alfalfa, at_Kansas City, 141) 128 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 141 106 
Clover seed, at Fol AG 6 s- 0.6.0 184 105 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ...] 84 157 
Cotton, at New York ....... 149 109 


Eggs, at Chicago’........... 164 152 


PROVISIONS—At Chicago 











DM cccc.cek baa pakseSenweuean 110 198 
DEO p.cskeavadecs sees esusee? 119 15 
SEGUE . 0 0'0b.0b 68044060000 ¥en ds 161 111 
ee ee eer eee ts 132 92 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— 
BERT socccccvevecees cbse 142 10 
SEY accscvcscccccvcoecvewes 142 102 
Oats— 
OPER eee TCT Le eT TT 107 3 
BUY. 0.006 4.0450 0060's 4 seen ens 105 95 
Wheat— 
BEAY inveccensscosscesescces} 10 99 
DOS | 658056666005 90.05505 890 116 10 
Lard— | | 
SS acndesviesetsens’c.000%s 112 108 
BUF 00.00 0:0:6:0 0.060006 5:6 6.0.06:0-0 116 108 
Sides— ~ | 
LV eee eee TOT TE eT ee 125 4 
PN. kce tess ee Seauk es ebad 124 124 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... 81 104 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 115 103 
Copper, at New York ....... 110 129 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 207 146 
Lumber— “ | ] 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
a err ere 193 113 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards. 190 118 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 189 101 
CE vc ccancheseanadahwicwae 139 100 
FINANCIAL 
sank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, } | 
month of January ........ 241 109 
Interest, 60 to » 90 day paper, } | 
at New York ......0......5 181 167 
Industrial stoc ho sckaahh ewan |} 395 114 
Railroad stocks ............- 140 96 








RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cet of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad waves on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

















FARM LANO—tIowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JULY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, July lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9.45 for heavy hogs at 
Chicago next July. July rib sides indi- 
cate a price of $10.11 next July. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 


the percentage for the week ending, 


Feb. 9, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 114 per cent, grain 106 per 
cent, livestock 88 per cent, lumber 81 
per cent, ore 93 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 103 per cent. 

FARM-HAND WAGES Wates of farm- 
hands in lowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 


The Week’s Markets 


ytd 














= th 
; Oo a 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) | 
Choice and prime— } | 
ee, eee eee 13.00 14.00,13.25 
Week before ......... )12.25)13.25/12.25 
Good | | 
EOL WOO so sc0scee coer /11.88/13,25 12.00 
WOOK DOMOTC wcvccvecs }11.50/12.62/11.38 
Medium— 
Last week, viccessss .- -{10.75{11.75/10.95 


eWek before .... 
Common— 
RSL WOOK. 6c.csc0ceee00 


+ «|10.62) 11.00 10.38 
9.12/10.121 9.25 





Week before .........| 8.50) 9.88| 8.88 
Light weight beef steers } | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 


Choice and prime— 
IR WOOK oc ccvascenes 
WOOK BOLTS ..cccvece 
Medium and good— 











| 
TARE WORK 0<<o%%0s% «o 6f11.38)12.50/11.75 
Week before .........{11.25)12.00,11.12 

Common— | | 
Last week ...... oeeae ct eek, Seep 
Week before se eeeeeeel 9.00) 9.88) 8.88 

Butcher cattle— 

Heifers a | | 
Last week ...eeeeeee--(10.00/10.88 10.25 
Week before ..e......| 9.7510. 50) 9.75 

Cows . 

Dee WOE. 60k c08 senses 9.25) 9.38) 9.00 
WeGK BMOTOTE 200802004 | 8.88} 9.20) 8.88 

Bulls— } | 
ROC WHE a6 600ss0a5 oof 9.25] 9.95) 9.25 
Week before ...... oe 9.00}10.08| 9.25 

Canners and cutters— } } } 
Last week ........ wee] 6.25) 6.38 6.00 
Week before ......... | 6.12) 6.25) 5.88 

Stockers and feeders— | | | 
EMSt WEEK i. <5s4s0000> 10.88/10.88/11.12 
Week before ...<c<cscs 10.88)10.75 >, 10.75 

Cows and heifers— | | 
Last oweek ....ccces ool Wao) 00) 9.25 
Week before ) 











Heavy (259 Ibs. up)— | 


RR WRK sxc0>chsbees 9.92;10.52; 9.92 
Week before ......... | 9.78 10.32) 10-00 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | . 
a WO vids sceeeee | 9.95|10.55/10.08 
Week before ......c:0- | 9.82)10.30 ilk 0.05 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | | 
Last week ...c..sssee. | 9.90'10.55) 9.95 
Week be DOTA: ntscacens 9.75|10.30| 9.98 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | | 
LAGE WEEK « ccacatances | 9.38| 9.82) 9.38 
Week before ....ccce. 9.25] 9.70] 9.28 
Smooth and rough | | 
heavy packing sows 
| 


Last week 


(250 Ibs. up)— 
Week before siccceeee] 9 








Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | | 
Least Week. ...cks« Sececekee ses 8.62) 8.15 
Week before ..ccsccesicecs } 8.82) 8.15 

Stock pigs— J | 
Last week OS Caan 8.25|.....| 8.15 
Week Hefore. .«s.scssscnt G.25). 2} 8.15 

SHEEP 





Limbs (84 Ibs. down), 
nedium to prime— 


one 





ME WGK. .cscceseeane 
Week DGIGTS 4. i-00s008 } 
Lambs, culls and common | 
Last week ........6... 12.38 12,88112.12 
Week before ......... 12.62/12.82/12.25 
Yearling we thers, medium | | 
to prime— | i 
4A WHBK: .s.<cie seed 112.00 12.88 12.62 








Week before ......... 12.90/12.88|12.75 
Ewes, medium to choice— | 
LSC WOR aiscsces sees 8.62; 8.58) 8.12 


.| 8,62| 8.80] 8.38 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 

‘1s of livestock are quoted at an av- 

erage of prices from common to choice. 























HAY 
> | 
n ° 
| =| ¢ | eS 
16 | | = 
Mixed clover, No. 1— | | 
Te i. Se a Valens mateas<stowuee 
WTOC WETOTE «6 iksiccachswcchessctooune 
Timothy, No. 1— | | 
eee | ape Jo +» {20.50 
Week before ....... ae eee eee 
Alfalfa choice— | | 
Last week ...... 0 ccc cc ]o0-55/91.00 
Week before ...... »- .{25.25/31.00} 
Alfalfa, No. 1— — 
Last week .........+../23.50/28.75 
Wee kbefore ..... eee -/23.50/28.75 
Alfatfa, standard— | | 
Last week .....0..e0../22.75)/ 26.00} 
Wee kbefore <ssesenee ea 90K, 
Alfalfa,-No | 
Last ag $0100.00 6040s ape ameeUnD! 
Week before en 7 ea 2) 
Oat straw— | | | 
Last week ...... ake | 9.50/10.00/18.50 
Week before ......... | 9.50)10.00/11.00 











; Omaha 





Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week 


Week before .. 


Corn, No. 3y— 
Last weel 


ca cele. 
1Y¥— 


Corn, No. 
Last week 


Week before os 


Oats— 
Last week 


Week before .. 


sarley— 
Last week 


Week before .. 


Week before cia 


Wheat, No. 2 hard 


| 


~ 


3 nh 
n 3 
Z a 
= n 
oS v 
~, Q 
8815, 
89 
86%! .88%4 
87 89 
84% | 8616 
-85%| .87 
52%, AT 
521 48% 
65% 
63 | 
} 
1.05 | 
1.03 | 














Week before... 3 


Shorts— 


Last week....|2 
Week before..|3 


Hominy feed— 
Last week... 


Week before. 352 


Linseed meal 
(o. p.)— 


Last week.... 
Week before.. 
Cottonseed (41 


per cent)— 


Last week.... 
Week before. .| 
Tankage— 
Last week... loc. 
Week before..'...../ 
Gluten— 
Last week....|..... leo 


Week before. 











Last week ... 1.2 1.2012'1.19%% 
Week before pi d.2 1.21 1.2016 
eee — ‘a 
gis 
3 | 35 8 
=| 4/8 
S n a4 
= 4 & 
a a) 1S) 
Bran— | e 
sast week..../% 


80.00'70.00 


|80.00/70.00 








of stocker 


kets 
M. Carl, Iowa 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 


*Quotations at Des “Moines in ton lots; 


all other points, 


ieee AND FEEDER — 
Oo 


CORN BELT STATE 
The following table shows the shipments 


and feeder cattle 


the corn 


belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 


The figures are furnished by Leslie 
i Statistician, 


23-27: 











"29 


1, 


Feb. 





centage of r 
week ending February 
per cent; Illinois, 64.2 








Ns arog 
Illinois ...... 
Missouri ..... 
Nebraska 

NT eee 
Indiana ..... 


CD co Dicivens 





_| Week end’g 





Total 7 corn 


_belt states.. 
“Week en 





Nebraska, -5! 


86.6; Ohio, 99.9; 
states, 69.9 per 







eceipts 








oS: a . 

“a Now 

oo eae 

3 Picn-. 
“@ ee 
* BOs: 
G, mon 
44.5 62.7 
53.1 68.2 
71.8 53.4 
9.3 90.2 
95.4 76.3 
70.1 60.5 
95.6 38.9 


a per- 
ponding 


co t 
1), ise -S—lowa, 61.2 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery 
483,c, week before 
last week 22%4¢c, 
fresh firsts, last 
39lec: ducks, last week 


30c; fat hens, 


fore 30¢; broilers, 
> geese, 


before 33c; 
before 23c. 











last week 


cheese, 


eo 
esses, 


week before 
, wee k before 


week be- 


33c, week 
23c, week 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Federal land bank bonds, 
but callable in 1937, 


week at 97%. 


due in 1957 
were quoted last 
bonds are par at 


4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.60 


per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND pagoneinig LARD 


Liverpool—Last 
ot ee ny 
week before $11.95. 


fore $13.00. 





week be- 


week $11.85, 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 May corn 


Aires sold 


last week for 871oc, week before 89c. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL * 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 


in ton lots. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston is 58c, 


light native cow hides 


Chicago 131%¢¢, 


home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.70, 
and cotton at New York 20\c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 80%c 


for No. 3 shelled 
shelled, new oats 43ce, 





78i44c for No. 4 
and wheat $1.0614. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of 


third week in 
February were 9,768,000 pounds, 
pared with 12,35 
before and 14,734,¢ 
week last year. 

third week in February 
pounds, as compared with 


as com- 
the week 


) pounds for the same 
Exports of pork the 
were 3,548.0°0 
765,000 pounds 


the week before and 1,298,000 pounds for 


the same week last year, 





——, 
———— 


Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 94 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 114 per 
cent for fat cattle, 84 per cem for sleep 
and 109 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as 4 
percentage of ten-year average for re 
ceipts and prices as they have prevaj 
week by week for the past eight Weeks, 
Each week is compared with the ten- Year 
average of the corresponding week, thy 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 




















*HOGS 
22) ¢ 
ar| = 
22 # 
ot! fe 
RS} Og 
December 28 to Jan. 3....{ 98) 84 & 
January 4to 10. ...... 112; 192; 
January 11 to 17 ........| 98] 805i @ 
January 18 to 24 ........ 119 89° oF 
January 25 to 31 ........1 3° 82) § 
February ito 7 .......| 100 90s 
February’ 8 to 14 .......| 108 98 gg 
February 15 to 21 ....... 102 87 4 
TCATTLE 





December 28 to Jan. 3....| 76 62 13 
January 4 to 10 | 

SOUGATY 12 70 FT ccccacee 77; 83) 118 
January 18 to 24 ....c.0.- 60) 














70 on 
January 25 to 31 ....ece. 76; 74 lig 
wepruary 140 7 ..csccosl 82 73) 1g 
February 8 to 14 ....... 77| «7716 
February 15 to 21....... 72 71 

ee. 
December 28 to Jan. 3. 5 94, 97 
January 4 tp 10 ......../ 90; 121, 10 
wamenry EL t6 27 cc csaes | 80; 104 104 
January 18 to 24 ........ | 81) 193 iM 
January 26 to 31 ........ | 3 99| g 
pemceery 2 t6 7 «000s |} $8 104 9 
February 8 to 14 ....... | 77 +110 88 
Pepruary 15 to 8k. ...<.0% 99; 106 84 
tLAMBS 

December 28 to Jan. 3....] 85 94 104 
gemcary 2°70 10 .iccccc. 90; 121) i 
eamunTry 11 10. 1T <..<600% 80; .104) 12 
January 18 to 24 ........ 81; 102 3% 
January 25 to 31 ........ | 83} 99 IH 
Poepruary. 1 te 7 2. swere 88 104 12 
February 8 to 14 ....... | 77| 110! iM 
February 15 to 21 ,...... 99° 106 _ 18 





*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

7Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined, 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 


l 
| 1929 | 1928 | 1927 | 192% 














on Z u See 
February 15 . ..| 10.20) 7.95! 11.80) 12.45 
February 16 ..... } 10.20! 8.10) 11.85 12.20 
February 18 ..... } 10.25! 8.25! 11.65; 12.15 
Pepruary 19 ..... | 10.45 8.15) 11.50! 11% 
February 20 ._ ..| 10.45! 7.85) 11.35 11% 
February 21 7®..| 10.55! 7.90) 11.45 12.0 














February 
February 





February 
February 
February 2 96%! .9746 
February 2 97 1.0025 








EXPORTS QF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the third week in 
February were 2,720,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 4,362,000 bushels for the week 
before and 3.016.000 bushels for the s me) 
week last year. Exports of corn the third 
week in February were 1,535,000 bus 
as compared with 2,321,000 bushels thi 
week before and 613,000 bushels for the 
Aame week last year. Exports of oats the 
third week in February were  17),00 
bushels, as compared with 304,000 bushels 
for the week before and 244,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. 


MEAT PRODUCTION IN 1928 

Abundance of pork averted a_ possible 
meat shortage in the United States dur- 
ing 1928. In other respects, the develop- 
ments of the year were similar to those 
of the preceding year, namely, a contin- 
ued upswing in hog and lamb slaughtet 
and a continued downswing in the beef 
supply. All these tendencies, however, 
says a report by the Buteau of A i 
Industry of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, were more pronounced i 
1928. For example, estimated productioa 
of pork’ increased 352,000,000 pounds if 
1927 and 854,000,000 pounds more in 1! 
Lamb and mutton production increased 
but 2,000,000 pounds in 1927, aguinst 
26,000,000 pounds in 1928. While beef 
slaughter fel off 632,000,000 pounds im 
1927, it further decreased 744,000,000 
pounds in 1928. 

The total of 16,955,900,000 pounds of 
dressed meat, not including lard, esti- 
mated to have been produced in 1928, 8 
composed of 6,082,690 million pounds of 
beef, 814,000,000 pounds of veal, 671,000,000 
pounds of lamb and mutton, 9,387,000,000 
pounds of pork, and 1,000,000 pounds 
goat meat. 














AVOID UNADAPTED ALFALFA 
Purchasers of alfalfa seed this seasom 
are advised by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department @9 
Agriculture, to be especially cautious 
buy only seed which is adapted to thei 
farms. The alfalfa seed crop was rela 
tively small last year, and the corre 
spondingly high prices afford greater 
portunity than usual for shippers af 
dealers to offer unadapted alfalfa =e? 
for sale in localities where only cert@ 
varieties may be grown successfully. 
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Jowa Yield Test Trophy 
1925-1926-1927-1928 
An Unequaled Record 


Best by Yield Test 

Stiff Stalked—High Yielding 

Our inbred strains, developed accord- 
ing to methods now used -by all of the 
> tm _corn Belt Experiment Stations, were 
> Ly crossed by detasseling to make the 
| seed we sell, 
lit Our seed was dried by moving hot 
113 air in such a way as to prevent mold. 
lid Our seed produces corn with a higher 
test weight per bushel, a lower moist- 
— ure content and therefore a higher 
market grade than Reid corn as cus- 
tomarily grown in the southern two- 
thirds of Towa. 


Every Ear from a Detasseled Stalk 


HI-BRED CORN CO. 


Grimes, Iowa 
J. J. Newlin, Sales Mgr. 
R. F. Baker,Asst. Sales Mgr. 



















GEHL -3:12, 





7, = 


se I Pei 4) 
Gb, Year after year Gehl 
LH light-running big capacity 


e ee 

a University performance stands unchallenged. 
Its low speed reduces vibration, 
Test Proved | makes it the smoothest running 
A Gebl cut 19.26 cutter made. All steel construc- 
tons per hour with tion, enclosed gears running in oil, 
only 13.26 H. P heavy-duty ball-bearing pressure 
devat ng 35 feet lubrication, with gun, steel boiler- 
gad running 465 R plate fly-wheel that can't burst, 
PM tha Lekions give it remarkably long life free 
Re, from — It is absolutely self- 















power of any cutter 
intest. It willsave 
you time, labor and AUTO-TYPE 
money. GEAR SHIFT 
for changing length of cut. Won- 
derful no-choke blower fills highest silo with low speed—3 
H.P.up runs a Gehl. Dealers everywhere. Write for 
literature and name of dealer near you. 

Electric power users.—Write for information about 
running a Gehl with a 5 H. P. motor. 2-28 
Geb! Bros. Mfg. Co., 416 S. Water St., West Bend, Wi: 





































/GOOD FARMING PAYS 


very farmer wants to save labor, time, seed, horse-power, and 
hise bigger crops. The WESTERN. 3 machines in 1, will do all 
this, It has proven it to thousands. It pulverizes and packs 
t# deep as plowed, leaves a Joose mulch on top, makes & perfect 

4 bed in one operation. Get S to 10 bushels per acre more by 
rolling winter wheat and other growing grein in the ring, 
whether soil is toose or hard crusted andcracked. The WESTERN 
bas no equal for this work or for covering clover and grase seed. 


THE SPROCKET PACKER - 
sizes Swe 


Brovesour states 

ments, explains cone 

Mructionand work,why 

produces betterresultsthan 

Sey otherroller. Contains letters “ 

from{armersusingit, and other vals 

table information. “Worth ite weight in 
r low price di ill OU. 


Write today for book and price, treight paid. 
WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO., Box Se? HASTINGS, NEBR. 


ds of 


sti- The variety that yields big 
928, is crops of high quality corn. To 
ee know our methods is to want 
100,000 our corn. Send for our Seed 
ids of Corn Booklet. It shows how 








guinst 

beef 
ds it 
100, 000 
















we produce Seed That Sat- ‘ 
™ isfies, 
.- soul MORGAN BROTHERS, _GALVA, ILL. 








ALSIKE 


LOV 






Be 2% 
swat 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Nothing is'so useless as ade 
vice on how to handle women.” 














ESPECIALLY THIS WINTER 

A schoolgirl complexion may make a 
man rave; ; 

A peach-bloom cheek may temper 2 
knave; 

A gold-glint marcel a love path may 
pave; 

But a man wilf go far for a permanent 
shave. 


SAVE THIS TILL THE WALLACES’ 
FARMER VACATION TRIP 


Lady (to guide in Yellowstone park): 
“Do these hot springs ever freeze over?” 

Guide: “Oh, yes. Once last winter a 
lady stepped thru the ice here and burned 
her foot.” 


PARTICULAR 
F. R. W. sent this one in. Thanks! 
Farmer (to druggist): ‘Now, be sure 


an’ write plain. on them bottles which is 
for the Jersey cow and which is for my 
wife. I don’t want nothin’ to happen to 
that Jersey cow.” 





WHEN THE SNOW GOES OFF 
“Can you help me get my car out of a 
mud-hole?’’ asked the motorist. 
“You're stuck?’’ queried the farmer. 
“Oh, no doubt. But there isn’t any 
other way out,.so I'll pay you what you 
demand.” 


BUTTON, BUTTON 


Mary Lou: “Is your husband still the 
loud dresser he was before you married 
him?” 

Estelle: “I should say so; you should 
hear him when he is looking for his col- 
Tar button.” 


THE ONLY WAY 
A Scotchman living on the outskirts 
of Chicago became engaged to a girl 
who get so fat that he wanted to break 
off the engagement. But the girl couldn't 
get the ring off, so he had to marry her. 


F. R. W. also sent -this one. 

A visitor from the city one day asked 
a farmer what he did with such an enor- 
mous peach crop. ‘he farmer replied: 

“Well, we eat what we can, and what 
we can’t.we can.” 

“We do the same thing,” replied the 
visitor. ‘‘We seil what we can sell, and 
what we can’t sell we cancel.” 


Which leads Joshaway to say, if you 
have a joke, @ real good, real new, or one 
not too well worn by use, send it along, 
and if the editor will laugh at it, then we 
will print it. But it’s hard to make these 
editors laugh—Joshaway knows. 


A little boy was gazing at a set of false 
teeth in a dentist’s showcase. 

“Those are the kind of teeth I'm going 
to get when I get big,’’ he said to his 
mother. 

His mother looked at him and said: 
“Sonny, how many times have I told you 
not to pick your teeth in public.” 


FAIR EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY 
Young Oswald was always horning in 
where he was not wanted, and he had a 
highly exalted opinion of himself. 

There were two partners in the firm, 
and one of them happening to pass on, 
the young man approached the strviving 
partner, with whom he was not exactly 
what you could calJl'a favorite. 

‘IT am so sorry,. sir, to hear of Mr. 
John’s demise, and I have come to ask if | 
you would’ like me to take his place.” 
‘Yes, I should, very much,” was the 
reply, “if you can get the undertaker to 


| arrange it.” ‘ 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS 

Mrs. Carney rushed into her living- 
room. “Oh, Walter,’’ she cried, as she 
panted for breath. “I dropped my dia- 
mond ring off my finger, and I can’t find 
it anywhere.” 

*Tt’s all right, Olive,” said Walter; “I 
came across it in my trousers pocket.” 


WHY THEY WERE LATE 


Traveler (in Arizona): “Conductor, 
why is this train so late?’ 

Conductor: ‘“‘Well, you see, sir, at night 
it gets so cold that the fireman can’t keep 
up steam in the engine, and in the day- 
time it gets so hot that the rails expand 
and push the towns farther apart.” 


BY ALL MEANS 


Doctor: ‘Your master is decidedly bet- 
ter, Thompson, but very irritable. He 
must not be thwarted.” 










nothy, Al 
money by writing today for 

S.!52-page catalog. Can shin from Chicago warehouse. | 

ERRY SEED es Box 504, CLARINDA, IOWA | 










| wring my neck, sir.” 


Butler: “He expressed a desire to 





Doctor: ‘*Well—er—humor him.” 

















' Your Taxes and the 
Cost of Transportation 


The railroads are now the only agencies of trans- 
portation in the United States that receive no 
direct or indirect aid from the national or state 
governments at.the expense of the tax-paying 
public. 


The public provides and maintains the high- 
ways upon which common carriers operating 
motor trucks and buses transport freight and 
passengers.. The public also has built and main- 
tains the Panama canal, and has made large 
expenditures for developing inland waterways. 
The federal government itself owns a barge line 
on the Mississippi river system which has been 
operated at a loss. 


No taxes are paid upon the highways or water- 
ways, because they are owned by the public; and ~ 
in addition, the taxpayers pay the interest upon 
the investment in them. 


The railway companies have had to provide 
at their own expense the highways upon which 
they operate, and must earn a return upon the 
investment in them. They must also pay taxes 

‘ upon the investment they have made in their 
roadways, as well as upon all the rest of their 
property. The railways are among the largest 
taxpayers in the country, and as such actually 
help to pay for providing the highways and 
waterways upon which other common carriers 
operate in competition with them. 


In comparing the rates and service of ‘different 
means of transportation, the public should con- 
sider these facts. The rates the railways are al- 
lowed to charge are ALL that the public pays for 
railway service, while for transportation by high- 
way or water the public usually pays not only 
the rates charged by the carriers, but also taxes 
collected by the governments for the construc- 
tion, improvement and maintenance of highways 
and waterways. 


If all that the public pays in both rates and 
taxes be considered, modern railway transpor- 
tation is cheaper in proportion to the character 
of the service rendered than any other kind of 

- inland transportation. 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








WRITE FOR PRICE ON NEW FARM TOOL 


Hundred sold. Fits any old or new, wood or steel, 2, 3, or 4 section harrow. 
Peoria Harrow Grass and Alfalfa Seeder sows all grass seeds to uniform 
depth. Low down; no waste. Cuts work in half. You cannot af- 
ford to waste your time and seed. Pays for 
itself on 20 acres. Buy only the 
seeder—so cheap everyone 
can get one. 












Special 
introductory price. 
Write quick. 
Peoria Drill and Seeder Co. 
4046 N. Perry Ave., Peoria, Illinois 














LOW COST DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL the new agricultural explosive—comes 150 more sticks to the case—sold thru our dealers or 
direct from our system of shipping stocks located to serve the Middle West. Send for prices of our 





‘our system of sh : 
complete line of Blasters’ § R. Bowen Powder Company, Mason City, la. 
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a Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 














RATE 10c PER WORD2""_ Nave, sm = 
J fall sumber is coun 2 : - ls 
e khan s of twelve words. yg nee word; mast |. > — 
4 Advertising order: orders and changes mast reach 
| this oficernot inter than an Thursday. sight a days before date xf a \- 
Stien « ode oo and tees wales. 





(255 ur Readers Market. ..4 










SCHEDULE OF RATES 


Number 
Words 


N umber Insertions 


2 oa ae oe 13 


$ 1.20$ 2.4 3 3.60$ 4.80'$ 9.60;$15.60 
30 2.6 3.90) 5.20) 10.40) 16.90 
40 2.80; 4.20) 5.60) 11.20) 18.20 
1.50! 3.00) 4.50 6.00] 12.00) 19.50 
169 3.20 4.80 6.40) 12.80) 20.80 
1.70| 3.40) 5.10) 6.80) 13.60) 22.10 
1.80, 3.60! 5.40 7.20) 14.40) 23.40 
1% 3.80 5.70! 7.60) 15.20| 24.70 
2.0) 4.00! 6.00) 8.00) 16.00 26.00 
2.10' 4.20! 6.30) 8.40] 16.80) 27.30 
2.20 4.40 6.60) 8.30) 17.60) 28.60 
2.30' 4.60! 6.90' 9.20) 18.40) 29.99 
2.40) 4.80 7.20) 9.60) 19.20) 31.20 
2.50 5.00 7.50! 10.00! 20.00! 32.50 
2.60 _5.30|__7.80| 10.40) 20.80 33.80 





COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, 
radio station, broadcasts produce markets 
daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131- 
33 Falton Market, Chicago. Capons, chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys and veal wanted. 


WANTED Liv E AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake & 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 
try-veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. 
F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. aber 
JOSEPH DUSEK CO., 72 W. RANDOLPH 
St., Chicago. Ducks, geese, chickens, tur- 
keys, honey, hay, butter, eggs, feathers want- 
ed. Premiums paid. 





REMITTANCE 
CRAIN ROCEAT AND SOLD FOR” CASH 


or future delivery on conservative margin 

basis. Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Schoff & Baxter, Burlington, Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, U. S. Yards, Chicago. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 
SELLING SHEPHERD, COLLIE 


~ CHEAP, 
and Police pups. Get our complete instruc- 








tions for training stock dogs. Price $1. North- 
western Kennels, 2083 heudies. St. Paul, Minn. 
PU PS, CROSS BETWEEN PEDIGREED 


Bernard; kind that make 
Frank Karnik, Cal- 


Newfoundland, St. 
best watch dogs; 10, $7. 
mar, Iowa. ane y 
PUREBRED WHITE COLLIE PUPS, $7.50- 

_ $10. Paul F. Whisler, Panora, lowa. 

____MINKS — 
C NINJUR. RED LIVE 











TRAPPERS— WANTED, | 


minke. Also all kinds raw furs, and jack 
rabbits. Good price paid. Mink Ranch, Frost. 
Minn : 
LARGE PROFITS RAISING MINK. START 


with best foundation stock. Large, dark 
Alaskan mink; full instructions, care, feeding 
and breeding. Booking orders for 1929 young. 


Howard Anderson, , Ogdensburg, Wis. 
__ FARM LANDS 
ARKANSAS 
JUST ONE OF THE 500 ARKANSAS BAR- 


gains: 82 acres on state highway only 214 
miles from county-seat on main line railroad. 
Lies on top big hill. 27 acres at each end 
covered with pin which should not be 
cleared; cutting marketable trees each year 
will produce permanent income. Good 3-room 
house, barn, chicken house with concrete 
floor; stone feuit house; over 200 bearing fruit 
trees, peach, apple, pe ar and plum; also 
grapes and berries. Sold $300 fruit last year; 
should be made $600. Fine for poultry and 
few cows. Man who knows trapping can get 
good income from that. Wonderful view, de- 
lightiul climate. Best of all is the price—only 
$1,100. It should) go quickly.” New-South 
Land Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


CALIFORNIA 


IN THE SAN jo: AOU iN V. ALLEY QF CALL 

fornia general farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and cities. 
Alfalfa combined with dairying, hogs and poul- 
try, yields a good income. A small one-family 
farm, with little hired labor, insures success. 
You can work agg de all th ear. Newcom.- 
ers welcome. The Santa Fe Milesy has no 
land to sell, but offers a free service in help- 
ing you get right location. Write for illus- 
trated San Joaquin Vv alley folder and get our 
farm paper, “The Earth,” free for six months. 
C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, 








Santa Fe Ry., 910 Railway Exchange. Chicago. 
sata BET. | Ee eee 
320 ACRE ¢ RU NNING “WATER, $9,000 


well fenced, clover and al- 


buildings, tiled, 
A. Kubicek, 


falfa; ideal stock farm; $125. Jos. 
Fima, lowa. 





ee 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS 
Corn, clover and alfal fa land. Get our new 
free list. Murray’s Wand Office, Wadena, 
Min n. 





MISSOURI 
IMPROVED, MOSTLY VALLEY, 
close to school and church, 
Also smatl farms. 20 improved 





200 WELL 
soft water, 


health; $4,000. 





poultry farm, $35). Arthur, Mountain View, 

Missouri. at et Re ee ee: 
WISCONSIN 

WOMEN, BOYS, SACRIFICE 149 


~“ANVO 
equipped dairy f 
School on f 
siles. 7 miles fro 
good markets. One- 
able. Mildred Brown, 





farm, all under cultivation. 
20 cows, heifers, 5 horses; 
m Eau Claire, town of 25,000; 
half cash; price reason- 


Elk Mound, Wis. 





FARM LANDS _ HAY—STRAW—GRAIN 





LIVESTOCK 





WISCONSIN HAY 
“HAPPY LAND’—THE MOST PROSPER- 
ous farming district in Upper Wisconsin; 
because no crop failures, no drouths, healthful 
climate, beautiful scenery; lakes and rivers 
full of game fish; plenty game and birds; 
fur animals; ideal farm sites for workers; no and barns. Wire, write or phone for prices. 
slack season; winter work cutting logs, ties, C. H. Gunn _Hay Company, exington, Neb. 
fe nceposts, cord and pulp wood; best new G ET I FU ic a? MARKET VALUE FOR, YOUR 
dairying section in Wisconsin; clover, small | hay and prompt returns. Ship to John 
grains, root crops, berries and fruits es | 


ALFAFA FROM 

braska. Dairy and feeding alfalfa. ~Guaran- 
teed weights, Uniform loading of cars. Per- 
sonal inspection or federal inspection if de- 
sired. Prompt shipment direct from the field 











; ~ se Devlin Hay Co.. 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
crops; modern schools, churches, creameries a oat 
anc good roads; 95 per cent of settlers are FOR SALE—ALL GRADES OF ALFALFA 
farm owners, not renters; room for you and hay and alfalfa meal. Write for prices and 
many more; prices low, terms easy; 10 years samples. | Ora D. Ball, Lexington, Neb. 
to pay; we help you, but you need $300 to $500 | 
| 
| 
| 





FIVE INTELLIGENT, AMBITIOUS, SINGLE 

men, willing to work toward a position of 
hig responsibility and big pay. Send appli- 
cation to Dept. Z, Frontier Press Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


WANTED—A WORKING FOREMAN ON 
farm hy year. 


to start; we locate you on new land near HELP WANTED 


neighbors and roads; write today for reliable 
information; no obligation; we own this land, 
not agents; we show you letters from. set- 
tlers now farming this land Edward Hines 
Farm Land Co., Room 2107, 100 West Monroe 
street, Chicago, 


Give particulars in first let- 


LAND OPENING BR at Ae ter. Write Box 22, Wallaces’ Farmer. ae 
LAND OPENING—A NEW AGENTS 


line has opened one of the best farming and 
stock-raising sections of Montana. A new 
record in low cost production and high yields 


MEN AND WOMEN: WRITE US IMMEDI- 
ately for full particulars of one of the most 
4 : hes interesting and meritorious products you've 
= nana, era been =. — ro gg ever heard of. Every home, farm, factory, 
climate, low prices. lhousands of acres t0r | market, etc., is a prospect. Easy to sell— 
settlers. Write for New Line Book. Minne- ORES o ik fg: Fain was S, 
. pays you a big profit—here’s a real gold mine. 
sota and North Dakota offer the best farm- No experience necessary. Old established 
ing opportunities in many years Profit- ¢ ogee aaah — s 
4 tee : - firm to back you up. ThoroBread Co., Dept. 
able diversified crops and livestock. Ask for | cg Gincinnati 
lists of improved farms at a fraction of their | ~— ———-" 


| 
RAILROAD | 





real values, and farms for rent. Washington, AGENTS AVERAGING D ATLY SHOW- 
Oregon and Idaho books tell about grain, live- | ing new amazing hor shold device that 
stock and dairying, fruit, poultry and numer- | washes and dries win sweeps floors, 
ous special lines, mild climate, excellent | cleans walls, scrubs, mops; cleans autos. 
schools, social and scenic attractions. Write | Very attractive price. Over 100 per cent 


Harpers, 393 3rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. _ 
_AUTOMOTIVE 
MEN WANTED FOR GOOD JOBS AS AIR- 
plane or auto mechanics, after taking train- 
ing in this school. Write for full information. 
Lincoln Auto and Airplane School, 261 Auto- 
motive Bldg., Lincoln. Neb 


for Free Zone of Plenty Book or special state profit. — 
book. Low homeseekers rates. . Leedy, 
Dept. 107, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


FARM LANDS—GENERAL __ 
OWN A FARM Tf) IN | MINNESOTA, - DAKOTA, 


Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. ee ieacncitean 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free literature; AVIATION 
mention state. H. W. Byerly, 34 Northern LEARN TO FLY. PILOTS EARNING $400 A 
Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. oo month. Complete course for $100. Pilot 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA | AND George Powers, 711 15th St.. Des Moi nes. 








southern Minnesota farms at cost for sale 
by barik. Write John S. Sorenson, 50 South 
LaSalle Street, Chic ago, Illinois. 


FARM- “HAND 
SINGLE FARM- 





WANTED—DEI 
hand, 35 to 40, for pe rmanent job; no boozer 





DAIRYING AND MIXED FARMING. HOL- or cigarettes; give reference and full par- 
stein cows. Alfalfa. New buildings. One- | ticulars. Box 23, Wallaces’ Farmer 
tenth cash, balance half cream check. Write | ————— —— : 
| 


1315 Pioneer Building, St. Paul, Minn. RURAL TEACHERS 





IF YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR EX- | TEACHERS WANTED FOR DIGNIFIED, 
charge, write Real Estate Exchange Co., profitable summer employment. Send in 


your applications now. Both men and women 
wanted. Your reply will be held in the strict- 
est confidence. Box 24, Wallaces’ Farmer. 


F Pe. ae 
SALESMEN—SPECIAL NEW LINE OF 
brushes for every store, garage, office, 
school. Big sales easy. Big profit. Tha 
Brush Works, 859 4th St., Fairfield, Iowa. _ 
MEN WANTED TO CANVASS RMERS; 
$160 monthly.and expenses; possibility for 
advancement. Bigler Co., M- 150, Springfield, 
ll 


Washington, Towa. 

~ Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 





FOOD PRODUCTS | 


stats ate COFFEE 
SEND ONE DOLLAR BILL AT OUR RISK 
for 2% lbs. of best coffee you ever tasted, 
ground or whole. From roaster to consumer. | 
Send today for trial order. Plantation Coffee | 
Company, Dept. W. F., St. Paul, Minn. | a 
ETE EN: LIVESTOCK 
60 POUND CAN GOOD HONEY, $50; TWO a 
cans, $12.50, Edw. Steinberg. Cropsey; Ill. | — a _DUROC BOAR ~ a 
a | PUREBRED DUROC BOARS. LARGE 











MAPLE SYRUP enough for service. Fancy Stilts breeding; 
3 GALLONS OF PURE MAPLE SYRUP $10. ‘rice $25. -Harry T. Barlow, Monti- 
Postpaid. Edgar Hunt, Barron, Wis. 


iramune, 
cello, Iowa. 





READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 
Please start my classified ad containing..................see words, to run 


jb cbnsbarhcevvbcancanes times in your paper. I enclose a remittance Of $.............:::00 


to cover cost of these insertions. 


(Minimum charge, $1.20) 


Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Morris, of New Providence, lowa, were in the of- 
fice a few days ago, arranging for some classified advertising. Mrs. Mor- 
ris mentioned that she had advertised 100 Buff Rock cockerels for sale 
in two November issues of Wallaces’ Farmer. The two ads, costing $4, 
sold all her cockereis and she was still receiving orders weeks later. 
Make this be your experience. Write your ad out on the order blank 
above. 











L.A (SS __HEREFORDS 
DAWSON COUNTY, NE. | NINETY TWO-YEAR-OLD STEER 















yearly steers, 60 steer calves, 129 
calves, 60 yearling heifers, 50 bred heifers, y 
bred cows. Write or wire. C. C. Petersog 
Keosauqua, Iowa. __ et es 
Pe .. Ia a 
WE ARE OFFERING FOR IMME DIATE 

sale two choice roan Scotch Shorthorn bul 
eleven months old. O. J. Grau, Newell, Towa, 


MILKING SHORTHORNS oa 


BULLS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE, OUT Op 
high producing dams sired by grandson of 
Rose of Blackwood 3rd, 17,564 milk and # 
butterfat.. For sale at farmers’ prices. Wd. 
ter Johnson, Hayward, Minn. 
POLLED SHORTHORNS — 
ROYAL VILLAGER BULLS, TWO RED 
one white, good quality. Prices reasonable, 
Dunlap & Clarke, Elwood, Towa. 
_ SCOTCH -SHORTHORNS _ : 
SHORTHORNS; COWS 








——— 


SCOTCH 











heifers of best families for sale. Herd head. 
ed by Master Rodney, a wonderful bull of 
modern -type. Write ~ full inforn a 
John T. Edson, Lixeside Farm, Storm Lale, 
Towa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

_— AUCTIONEERS Rae) 
BE AN AUCTIONEER. EARN Sih) 


daily. Send for large illustrated catalog, 
also how to receive home study course, free, 
Reppert’s Auction School and Business Co 
lewe, Box W. Decatur. Ind. 
200 AUCTION 

methods $l. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








SAYINGS: $1. AUCTION 
American Auction College, 





~~ Uren 

WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT 
on 200 or more. ‘incoln Bag Co., Spring. 
field, Il. 





2 
SPECIAL OFFER — FARM LIGHT PLANT 

batteries, direct from factory, at wholesale 
price; guaranteed five years; prices, $98.65 up 
Amana Society, High, Towa, Box 1. 


z BOOKS a — 

FOR BOOKS WANTED, WRITE W. F. ZI 

merman, 341 South Wabash Ave., Chicagy, 
over fifty years a bookseller. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 

BULL DOG DISC COULTER—FOR PILLOWS 

uts thru, turns under weeds, corn stalks 
clovers, straw, trash without clogging. Fr 
literature. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rush 
ville. Ind. " _ 
FOR SALE—TWO SETS TITAN TRACTOR 
front wheels and spindles, good condition, 
Also roller chains for all tractors and trucks 
Machine Works. Towa Falls, Towa. 4 
LESSMAN FORDSON LOADERS, SPECIAL 
, low price. Lessmann Mfg. Co., Des Moines 
owa. 

















am FARM MACHINERY 
FOR SALE—WAURESHA AND HART 
Parr motors. Hammer mills and = speed 
jacks. Threshers, tractors, steamers. shret 
ders, recutters, silo-fillers, light plants, ele 
vators, plows, two-hole sheller, Ronning hat 
vester, etc. ‘Mielke, New Hampton, Jow:. 
FOR SALE—NEARLY NEW FERGUSO 
well drill, 8-inch, 16-inch, Uniyersal stoné 
crusher, U niversal limestone pulverizer; bar 





gains. DeWees Bros., Springville, Towa. 
GOOSE FEATHERS _ a 
NEW, CLEAN, DRY, 75c PER POUND 


_ postpaid. ry. Rasmus, Garner, Iow om 
HARNESSES 


GET .YOUR HARNESS DIREC§ FRO 
manufacturers and save money. Sen! faq 
catalog today and get full details. Sch rt 


Harness Company, Union Grove, Wis 
HOG ] REMEDIES ¥ 
ARE YOUR HOGS SICK? HAVE YOU HAD 
trouble raising pigs on account of iniectio 
in lots? Have you had trouble with stoci 
pigs shipped in to feed? (Necro, mixed inte 
tion, flu, shipping fever, etc.) We can hell 
you! Over 12:-years actual experienc tt 
largest herds in the U. S. and Canada 
ment: Easy to give! Hogs like it! 
results! Free information. State nun 
hogs you have and ages. Describe con ‘tio 
Federal Concentrates Co., Box 133, Sout 
Ormaha, Neb. 
MAIL ‘BOX | POSTS _ J 
UNCLE SAM—FOR YOUR" MAIL BOX POST 
Completely finished in oil, hand painting 


Hand carved, mill cut, 2-inch material. 6G. 
Hawkins, R. 4, Des Moines, Iowa. 


_MILKER _ 








| FOR SALE CHEAP—DOUBLE UNIT PER 


Good as new. Chas. Hot 
Towa. 


PHOSPHATE 


INCREASE OATS AND BARLEY ~YTELD 
by applying Four Leaf Powdered Rod 
Phosphate in advance of seeding. It will gi 
good profit on the grain with be ltd 
effect on seeding of clovers or alfalfa. Thom 
son Phosphate Co., 1025 Home _ Insuram 
Bldg., Chicago, Tl 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 


OUR 1929 CATALOG | JUST FROM PRESS: 

pages, showing largest line of poultry s@ 
plies in the werld (over 3530 items). Write t 
day for your copy, free. Brower Mig 
Dept. Y, Quincy, IIL 
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| Our Readers Market 








_ MISCELLANEOUS __ 


— POSTS 


fi—DCE POSTS FOR SALE, CARLOTS. H. 
We Porth* & Co., Winfield, Kan. 


= SMOKE HOUSES 
fOR SALE—PORTABLE SMOKE HOUSES, 


three and five hog sizes; made from gal- 
yanized iron; sold on guarantee. Empire 
Mig. Co., Box 1, Washington, Iowa. 


TOBACCO 


OLD _ HOMESPUN TOBACCO, GUARAN- 
teed satisfactory: Chewing, 5 Ibs. $1.50; 
smoking, 5 Ibs. $1.25. Pay when received. 
Pipe included. Farmers Union, Paducah, Ky. 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO; CHEWING, FIVE 
pounds $1.50; smoking, five pounds $1.25; 
pipe free, pay when received. Farmers’ Asso- 
West Paducah, Ky. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPL YING 
for patents. Send sketch or model for .in- 
structions or write for free book, “How to 
Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Clarence rien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 149-L, Security Savings & 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
PAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


WANT TO BUY 


WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER HAV- 
ing farm for sale. H. E. Busby, Washing- 
ton, lowa. 
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eee =— RE 
600D WORK MULE TO TRADE ON MO- 
line tractor. Steinfeldt Bros., Stratford, Ia. 


PIGEONS 
WiLL PAY TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY 
cents per dozen delivered to me any time in 
March for your live, old, healthy, common 
barnyard pigeons with full wings. Ship by 
express. Robert E. Cox, 303 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, III. 


POPCORN 


OF EIGHT ROW POPCORN, 
F. C. Reimold & Co., South Bend, 


BABY CHICKS 


PETERS-CERTIFIED CHICKS — GUARAN- 
teed quality. Make heavy  layers—real 
money makers on the farm. Not like ordi- 
nary chicks at all. Larger, full bodied, bright- 
eyed, vigorous. Sent with real guarantee to 
live covering “first two weeks. Protection 
that doesn’t cost you a cent. Sold on guaran- 
teed egg-production standards—up to 175 to 
0 eggs per year, determined by flock aver- 
age of our heavy-laying strains. Record of 
performance trapnest, pedigreed males used 
are from 200 to 292 egg dams. Backed by 12 
years scientific breeding for livability, quick 
growth, early maturity and high flock aver- 
age production. Customers report flock aver- 
ages of 135 to 200 eggs per year. Leghorns, 
Reds, Rocks, White Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
= C. Anconas. Real winter layers. Prices 
very low for such guaranteed quality. -Why 
take chances on chicks of unknown parentage, 
mknown health and unknown egg-production 
when you can start with Peters- & rtified and 
be assured success. Catalog sent free. Ex- 
plains our unusual breeding system; the 
trapnest pedigree breeding on our master- 
control farm and shows recent reports from 
many successful customers. ‘Tell us what 
breed you are particularly interested in and 
we will also send our special bulletin on that 
breed. Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders As- 
sociation. Just address Péters Master-Con- 
trol Farm, Box 263, Newton, Iowa. 
PROF. KING’S GUARANTEED CHICKS, 
lowa accredited—challenge you to find bet- 
ter anywhere, either in quality or price. Fin- 
est breeding flocks fed balanced rations with 
complex minerals and cod liver oil, assures 
sturdy, livable chicks that will be money 
makers. Send for my liberal ten day guar- 
antee. Order now at these prices per 100, or 
send for complete price list. 25 per cent de- 
posit, balance O. D. if you prefer. Barred 
and White Rocks, Anconas, S. C. Reds, $14; 
Wyandottes, Buff and Ww hite Orpingtons, 
RC Reds, $15; White and Buff Leghorns, 














SUPPLY 
shelled. 
Indiana. 











$12.50; W. Minorcas and Silver Wyan- 
dottes, $16; Mammoth W. Pekin and Rouen 
(large type) ducklings, $26; assorted lots, 


first choice, $12; second choice, $9. Also Light 
Brahmas and Black Giants. My valuable 32- 
page book, How to Raise Your Baby Chicks, 
is free with each order. You can succeed 
with my chicks if you can with any. Prof. 
King’ s kowa Chick Hatchery, Iowa City, Iowa. 
GUARANTEED CHICKS FROM THE LIN- 
coln Way Hatchery and Poultry Farm. If 
you do as Mrs. Fleck did—she lives at Jef- 
ferson, Iowa—you will have very Jittle trou- 
ble with your chicks. She says, “I am sure 
Pleased and wish I had ordered more.” Lin- 
coln Way chicks are bred for egg production. 
They are selected by expert poultrymen, and 
as we produce 6,000 daily we are in a position 
to give you the following low prices: White 
and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $11 per hun- 
dred; Barred, White, Buff Rocks and Reds, 
$12 per hundred; White and Silver Wyan- 
dottes, Black Minorcas, Rhode Island Whites, 
$13 per hundred; Black Giants, rahmas, 
Minorcas and Buff Leghorns, $16 per 
ed. Special matings and three-week-old 
prices on request. Send only $1 per 
We will ship C.' O. Lincoln 
Hatcher and Poultry Farm, Box W, 
Iowa. [PLL 
SHINN CHICKS ARE SOLD BE- 
Our quality, service 
and prices are right. Barred Rocks, or S. C. 
Reds. $11.00 per hundred; $55.00 for 500; $110 
Per thousand. White Rocks, White Orping- 
tons, Buff Orpingtons and Rose Comb Reds, 
$12.00 per hundred; $60.00 for five hundred; 
$120.00 per thousand. White Leghorns or 
Brown Leghorns, $10.00 hundred; $50.00 for 
five hundred; $100.00 per thousand. Assorted, 
© per hundred; $40.00 per five hundred; 
$75.00 per thousand. Write for our free cata- 
log and instructive povltry book today. 
Wayne N. Shinn, Box 27, La Plata, Mo. 









Dewitt, 
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cause they are better. 





BABY CHICKS 


POULTRY 





A SURE WAY TO POULTRY PROFITS IS 
to raise Farrow Chix: There’s a reason. 
They lay large antities of winter eggs 
when eggs are high. Pure blooded strains are 
behind Farrow Chix. These facts are of vital 
importance to you if you would make a real 
profit on eggs and poultry. Farrow Chix take 
the guesswork out of poultry raising—success 
is assured. Farrow Chix are what poultry 
raisers want because they are real money 
makers, or they would not have bought three 
million of them last season, and will buy a 
million more this season. Henry E. Howe, II- 
linois, says he has raised 90 per cent of his 
Farrow Chix to maturity for four consecu- 
tive years, his pullets starting to lay at 5% 
months. He was always ahead of his neigh- 
bors with their local or home-hatched chicks. 
5-color, 52-page catalog free. D. T. Farrow 
Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Illinois. 


BABY CHICKS AT SPECIAL EARLY “SEA- 

son prices. hese prices in effect only un- 
til March 20. Order now and save. Delivery 
whenever you want it. S. C. White or Brown 








Leghorns, Anconas (Sheppard strain)— 
100 for $10.45, 400 for $40. S. C. Anconas (Ash 
strain), S. C. Reds, Barred Rocks—100 for 


$12.35, 400 for $47. White Rocks, Buff Rocks 
—100 for $13, 400 for $50. Buff Orpingtons, 
White Wyandottes—100 for $13.50, 400 for $52. 
Silver Laced Wyandottes—100 fer $14, 400 for 
$54. Heavy mixed—100 fer $10. Light and 
heavy mixe’—100 for $9. 100 per cent live ar- 
rival guaranteed. $2 per hundred books your 
order. 25¢c per hundred discount for full cash 
with order. Free catalog. Also see our ad on 
age 34. Sunnyside Hatchery, Dept. 204, 
Jest Liberty, Iowa. 


“$2, 33.50 IN EGG SALE: AL ES,” | REPORTS i 
Schlaubaugh as his profit from 500 Maple- 
crest pullets for first nine months. Hundreds 
of others say the same. Every Maplecrest 
chick shipped under a strong guarantee to 
live covering the first. ten days. This is the 
critical period in the life of every chick, and 
we protect you against loss. Poultry experts 
blood test every Maplecrest flock, and the 
fact that customers report flocks free from 
B. W. D. proves the efficiency of these tests. 
Maplecrest chicks are born heavy winter lay- 
ers, specially culled, mated and graded for 
over six years for highest egg production, 
strong vitality and perfect health. To insure 
your poultry success this year send for the 
complete story of Maplecrest Guaranteed 
Blood Tested Chicks. Free. And for our 
generous discount plan. ‘Address, Maplecrest 
Farm Hatchery, Box 1, Wellman, Iowa. 
WRITE FOR NEW LOW PRECES ON EX- 
tra hardy Franklin chicks. From selected, 
urebred, farm range, heavy laying flocks. 
fost varieties. B. W. D. germs killed new 
improved way. Get new free catalog. Confi- 
dential prices. Write now. Franklin Hatchery, 
Dept. 64-C. Council Bluffs, Towa. 














Soa 
PU ‘REBRED BUFF MINORCAS,- SCHMIDT 
strain, culled for type, color, eggs. Hatch- 
ing eggs $% per 100. Mrs. J. L. Barker, Grav- 
ity, lowa. _ 
LARGE TYPE GIANT STRAIN S. C W. 
Minorcas, 1 dozen July hatched pullets and 
one dozen two year hens for sale at $1.25 
each. Hucke Bros., Bronson, Iowa, 
BUFF MINORCA CHICKS AND_ EGGS; 
large type, bred to lay. Sunrise Hatchery, 
Orange City, Iowa. 
; PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
GOLDEN. EAGLE STRAIN BUFF ROCKS, 
good winter layers. Fees for hatching at 
reasonable prices. Mrs. H. G. Dillon, Esther- 
ville, Towa. 
COCKERELS — WHITE ROCKS, FISHEL 
purebreds, 8 Ib. $3, 9 lb. $3.50. Dora Welsch, 
Correctionville, Towa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
S.C. RED COCKERELS, PEN BRED, DARK 
red, 6 to 10 pounds, heavy laying strain, 
$2.50, $3, $3.50. Chas. Brunker, Blencoe, Iowa. 





























WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS $2.50; 
Mammoth Pekin drakes $2.50; large old Tou- 

louse ganders $4. Mrs. Rex Keck, Laurens, 

Iowa. 

SOME ROSE COMB WHITE WYANDOTTE 
cockerels for sale, $1.85 each. Fred Winkle- 














man, Buffalo Center, Iowa. 
DUCKS 
QUALITY DUCKS, ages io PEKIN, 
Rouen, Buff, Muscovies. Drak $2.50; un- 


related trios, $6.50. B. 
Hampton, lowa._ 


_DUCKS 4 AND GEESE _ 
EMBDEN AND BUFF GEESE, UNRELATED 


Miller Ra Yards, 





trios $12; White Chinese ganders $4; Pekin, 
Rouen and Buff ducks, unrelated trios, $7: 
Pekin drakes $2.50; quality guaranteed. Eggs 
in season. Eight breeds waterfowl; list free. 


H. E. Reimers, Wilton Junction, Iowa. 
TURKEYS 
TURKEY TOMS AND HENS, THE LARGE, 
healthy, big boned birds. ‘Bronze, White 
Holland and Bourbon Reds. Hens $7, toms 
$9. B. Miller Poultry Yards, Hampton, Iowa. 











PUREBRED TOMS, LARGEST, 25 LBS., $11; 
hens $8 and $9. Clarence C. Nelson, Kirk- 
man, Towa. 











________ MISCELLANEOUS 
COCKERELS—BARRED ROCKS, SINGLE 
Comb Rhode Island Reds, purebreds, hens 
$1.55; White Wyandottes and Buff Orping- 
tons $3. Dora Welsch, Correctionville, Iowa. 


HATCHING EGGS 








BUY MILLER’S HEALTH (¢ CERTIFIED AC- 

credited baby chicks. 18 leading varieties. 
Shipped all charges prepaid. 100 per cent 
live delivery. Catalog showing fowls in nat- 





ural colors free. The Miller Hatcheries, Box 
36, Lancaster, Mo. ake ne 
GET HEDBERG’S IOWA ACCREDITED 


bred-to-lay chicks, hatched in our modern, 
sanitary hatchery. Our flocks culled by state 
inspector for vigor, health, egg laying qual- 
ities, and trueness to type. Hedberg Hatch- 
ery, Boxholm, Iowa. 


HELM’S ILLINOIS ~ ACCREDITED “CHICKS, 

heaviest layers, contest winners. Postpaid 
—Leghorns, Anconas, heavy assorted, $11; 
Rocks, Reds, $13; Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
$14. Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis, Ill. 


MATHIS QUALITY CHICKS, HEAVY LAY- 
ers. Leading breeds $7.95 hundred up. 00 
per cent alive. atalog free. Chicks guar- 
anteed. Mathis Farms, Box 150, Parsons, 
Kansas. 
LARGE, ‘VIGOROU S CHICKS AT REASON. 
able price; six varieties; some blood tested 
and trap nested stock. We guarantee ta 
satisfy. Colored catalogue free. Baldus 
Hatchery. Story City, Iowa. 
BABY CHICKS BOUGHT NOW MEAN HIGH 
priced broilers of early pullets laying high 
priced fall eggs. Big profits. Hatching each 
week. Clark’s Hatchery, Wayne City, Il. 


324 EGG STRAIN; TIF! 











BARDSLEYS CERTIFIED. 
Pure Barron big type White Leghorns. 10 
to 20 per cent early discount on eggs and 





chicks, prepaid. Also heavy breeds. Catalog 
free. Walter Bardsley, sects, Towa. 
SHEPPARD STRAIN PeCORN CHICKS, 


$11 per hun- 
Kellogg, Iowa. 


from carefully culled flocks, 
dred, $50 per 500. “Mark Shaw, 
___________ SUFF CHICKS 
BUFF LEGHORNS, BUFF 
Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Wyan- 
dottes and Buff geese eggs. Van de Waa 
Electric Hatchery, Orange City, Iowa. 
LEGHORNS 
SMITH'S EGG BRED LEGHORN CHICKS; 
$11 per hundred. Special trapnested Hanson 
strain stock. Records as high as 332 eggs, 
$13 per hundred. Carl J. Smith, Dewitt, Ia. 
ORPINGTONS 
BUFF ORPINGTON BABY CHICKS, $13 PER 
hundred. Bred for egg production. Big 
birds; fine color. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Carl J. Smith, Dewitt, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS en 
FISHEL’S” STRAIN, WHITE ROCK CHICKS. 
Show winners and real egg layers. Order 
now for spring delivery. Chicks, $12 per hun- 
dred. Special matings, only a few, $16 per 
hundred. Carl J. Smith, Dewitt, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 





~~ MINORCAS, 























SCR TL RED CHICKS FROM STATE AC- 
credited flock, $13 per hundred. Mark Shaw, 
Kelogg, Towa. home 
POULTRY 
; a LANGSHANS 
WHITE LANGSHAN COCKERELS; EGGS; 


selected matings, 50-$5. 


Hedrick, Iowa. 


Oscar Swearingen, 





LEGHORNS 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN COCK- 

erels, from one of the highest producing 
flocks in the state: $2.50 up. Clyde Thomp- 
son, Hopki nton, lowa. 


ROSE COMB WHY!’ TE LE —LEGHORNS, I FROM 
268-egg strain. Chicks and eggs. Catalog. 
Mike Stam, Bloomfield, lowa. 





* Peoria, 





PRIZE WINNING BUFF ROCK EGGS; 

first prize Iowa State Fair young pen and 
cockerel for last three years; bred for type, 
color and production. Mrs. E. F. Morris, New 
Providence, Iowa. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS 
LIGHT BRAHMA | HATCHING EGGS, $1.50 
15; $2.75, 3; $3.75, 50; $7, 100, ostpaid; 
oe fertility. Chas. H. Nickel, Arenz- 
ville 











x4 MINORCAS 
PUREBRED 5S. C. B. MINORCA HATCH- 
ing eggs. Bred for type and egg produc- 
tion; $% per hundred. Walter Ahrens, Alex- 
ander, Iowa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


DARK BARRED ROCK HATCHING EGGS. 

Hoterman “direct” strain, $7 -for $100 post- 

paid. | Hugo _Weiskopf, R. 5, Davenport, lowa. 
SPECKLED SUSSEX 


SPECKLED SU; SUSSEX HATCHING EGGS, $3 
$4.50-50, $2.75-30, $1.50-15. State accred- 

ited. flock. J. H. Flatley, Little York, II. 
WHITE ROCKS 
WHITE ROCK HATCHING EGGS. AC- 
credited trapnested, producers. Raymond 
J. Meyers, Boone, | Towa. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 

EGGS! EGGS! EGGS!—PUREBRED WHITE 

Wyandottes, $8-100, more $7. Incubators 
filled with fresh eggs up to 1,000 egg lots. 
Bred to lay size, healthy, beautiful birds. 20 
years a breeder of this strain; no one can go 
wrong if they choose this breed. Mrs. Ernest 
Berger, Corydon, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CLOVER, $18 PER BUSHEL, IOWA GROWN, 
double recleaned, guaranteed to comply 
state seed law; sweet clover, scarified $3.90, 
unhulled $1.90; new timothy, $2.40; hardy 
northwestern alfalfa, $10.80; state certified 
Grimm at lowest prices; all guaranteed and 
sacked. Other farm seeds at lot prices. Write 
for samples and circular matter. Frank Sinn, 
Box 404, Clarinda, Iowa. 
CLOVER SEED, MEDJUM RED, $20 BUSH- 
el; alsike, $22; Mammoth, $21.50; W. B 
99.65 pure, $5.75; Northwestern 
alfalfa, $16.50; timothy, $3. Sack picked, fire 
dried seed corn, $1.50 to $3.85. All kinds 
farm and garden seeds. Send for 64-page 
catalogue. Prices broadcasted from WMBD, 
6:35 every Thursday pm Kelley 
Seed and Hardware Co., Peoria and San Jose, 
Tiinois. 
CERTIF TED VELVET BARLEY, $1.2: $1.25 5 BUSH- 
el; certified Ceres wheat, $2.40 bushel; Io- 
gold oats, Hope wheat, certified Grimm al- 
falfa, certified seed corn, and all improved 
varieties farm and garden seeds direct from 
growers. Forty-first new descriptive annual 
free. Farmer Seed and Nursery Co., Fari- 
bault, Minn. 


BUY GRIMM ALFALFA SEED NOW! IM- 
mense shortage this year. Lyman’s seed 
traces to original Grimm stock. Hardiest of 
alfalfas and highest in feeding value. Yields 
for years without replanting. Seed scarified 
to increase germination. Order early. A. B. 
Lyman, Introducer, Excelsior, Minn. 
“DE KALB SEEDS” ARE THE HIGHEST 
quality farm seeds obtainable. Red clover, 





























sweet clover, 











alsike, Grimm, Cossack and hardy Idaho al- 
falfa, sweet clover, timothy and all other 
farm seeds. Write for samples and prices. 


De Kalb County Agricultural Association, De 
Kalb, in a ee ete ae 
SOUTH DAKOTA ALFALFA AND SWEET 

clover seed. There is none better. Free 
samples. Brookside Farm, Buffalo Gap, S. D. 





SEEDS AND NURSEPY STOCK 


SWEET CLOVER) SEED, WHITE FLOWER, 

scarified $5.50 bu; medium red clover seed 
$18 bu.; Dakota No. 12 alfalfa seed $14 bu; 
Joslin’s yellow dent, 9 day yellow dent, Sil- 
ver King seed corn. Guaranteed satisfactory 
or money refunded. Allen Joslin, Route 3, 
Holstein, Iowa. 


WINTER HARDY WESTERN DAKOTA 

grown certified Grimm alfalfa seed, 35 cents 
pound; white or yellow sweet clover, 7 cents; 
recleaned, free from noxious weeds, bags ex- 
tra, 40 cents gash, samples free. E. J. Ziltz, 
Lemmon, S. 


ILLINOIS G SOW N DOU "BLE RECLEA ANED 
red clover, mammoth elover and alsike. 

Timothy, sweet clover and alfalfa seed. Write 

for samples and prices. J. W. Richards, Fer- 

ris, Iilinois. 

CLOVER, ALI KINDS, 
sudan, alf alfa, oats 

















TIMOTHY, 
Iowa 105, lowar, Iogold, 
Iogren; soybeans—Manchu, Black Eyebrow. 
Dunfield. Strayer Seed Farm, Hudson, Iowa. 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED, 93% PURE, $10.00 
bushel; sweet clover, 95 per cent pure, #4. 
Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. wman, 
Concordia, Kansas. 
CS 
CERTIFIED VELVET BARLEY: OFFICIAL- 
ly field and bin inspected. Germination 95 
per cent; $1.25 bushel. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Order direct or write for circular. y 2 
J. Feldman, Breda, Towa. 


CERTIFIED SMOOTH AWNED VELVET 
barley seed for sale. Good quality and heavy 
yielder. Priced reasonable. Milford Beeghly, 
Pierson, Iowa. 
VELVET BARLEY, SMOOTH AWNED, 
does not scratch and irritate, outyields 
common varieties. For prices and circular, 
write, Wm. McArthur, Mason City, Towa. 
VELVET BARLEY, SMOOTH BEARDED, 
clean seed, heavy yielder, long straw. The 
coming barley. For prices write Geo. A. 
Thiessen, Gaza, Iowa. 

__ BULBS AND PLANTS _ 
FROST ‘PROOF CABBAGE AND BERMUDA 
onion plans. Open field grown, well-rooted, 
strong. Treated seeds. Cabbage each buneh 
fifty, mossed, labeled with variety name. 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
ield, Succession, Copenhagen, Early Dutch, 
Late Dutch,. postpaid: 200, 75c; 300, $1; 500, 
$1.25; 1,000, $2; 2,500, $4.50. Express collect: 
2,500, $2.50. Onions: Prizetaker, Crystal Wax 
and Yellow Bermuda, postpaid: 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.25; 6,000, $6. Express collect: 6,000, $4.50. 
Full count, prompt shipment, safe arrival, 
satisfaction guaranteed. Write for catalog. 
Union Plant Company, — Texarkana, Arkansas. 
CABBAGE PLANTS NOW READY. MY 
frost proof cabbage plants will head three 
weeks earlier than home grown plants. Va- 
rieties: Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, Flat Dutch, Golden Acre and Co- 
penhagen Market. Prices by parcelpost post- 


RAPE, 

















paid: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. Express: 1,000, 
$1; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50. Bermuda onion 
plants same prices as cabbage plants. Roots 


wrapped in moss and shipped promptly. Sat- 

isfaction guaranteed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, 

Georgia. 

100 BUSHELS YELLOW 
seed, State tested, 





SWEET CLOVER 
99.5 purity, 97 germina- 
tion, $5.25 per bushel, sacks included. D. Ben- 
nett & Son, Anthon, Iowa, 
SEND NO-MONEY. C. 0. D. FROST PROOF 
cabbage and onion plants. All varieties 
now ready. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, 
Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 
2 O. D. FROST PROOF CABBAG GE P PLANTS. 
Leading varieties now ready. 500, 65c; 1,000, 
$1; 5,000, $4.50, Farmers Plant Co., Tifton, ‘Ga. 
FANCY BULBS—GLADIOLUS 4c, CANNAS 
Se, ‘dahlias 75c dozen, postpaid. Morning- 
side Bulb Gardens, Sioux City. 
SWEET CLOVER $3.50 BU SHEL. CLI CLEANED, 
hulled, secarified. Sacks 4c. . R. Porter, 
Fargo, N. D. 




















SEED CORN 
BLACKS YELLOW DENT IS NOT AN 


accident nor joke. If it had been, I would 
have been out of business years ago. My 
corn is the result of manv years of careful 
breeding, study and selection. The increas- 
ing demand for Btack’s Yellow Dent proves 
its superiority beyond any question of a 
doubt. Authorities say, “Black’s Yellow Dent 
has added hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to the wealth producing power of the state.’ 
Thousands of thinking farmers in nineteen 
states and foreign countries are getting a 
share of this profit by planting Black’s Yel- 
low Dent. You can’t afford not to try some 
of my seed. Matures ten days earlier: has 
a stronger shank and stiffer stalk than Reid’s 
Dent. Buy direct from the grower. No 
middle man’s profit. Write a card now— 
today—for free descriptive circular and price 
list. Also Togold seed oats. Clyde Black, 








Dallas Center, Dallas County, lowa. “Twenty 
years a seed corn specialist 7 
ORIGINA AL KRUG SEED CORN, PIC KED 


from seed selected by George Krug in 1926, 
for sale by the Woodford County Agricultural 


Association and Sam Unzicker and Haro 
Wiley, Roanoke, prominent seed men who 
have thoroughly studied Krug’s method of 
selection. Price, $5 ner _ bushel. Disease 


treated, $10 per bushel. Germination, purity 
and quality guaranteed satisfactory. emem- 
ber, you can get the original Krug corn only 
from these men or the Woodford Shanty Ag- 
Association, Eureka, II. 

1928 KRUG YELLOW VICTOR 
Purity and test guaranteed sat- 
Specified ‘five years, demand larger 


ricultural 

GENUINE 
seed corn. 

isfactory. 





every year; early field picked, rock dried, 
tippe d, butted, graded, $4 bushel, bags free 
during March. Raymond Stubbs, R. 6, 


Marshalltown, Iowa. 
PFISTER’S KRUG SEED CORN, HIGHEST 
yielding open pollinated corn for“south hal 
of Iowa and centtal half of Illinois as proven 
by state and county yield tests. Field 
picked, racked and furnace dried; tipped, 
butted, shelled, graded and bagged. Guaran- 
teed satisfactory to purchaser; $5 per bushel. 
Lester Pfister, El Paso, Illinois. 
FOR SALE—GOLDEN KING SEED CORN. 
Five year winner Northern Section Iowa 
corn yield test for yield and maturity. Write 
Wm. McArthur, Mason City, _Towa. 


ADDITIONAL WANT ADS ON NEXT 
PAGE 
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“HERE ARE Two CLOVER SEED SAMPLES.) 
You CAN SEE SOME DIFFERENCE, 
GUT THE DIFFERENCE IN QUALITY 
1S MUCH GREATER “THAN THAT 
OF APPEARANCE, 



























THOSE SAMPLES REP- 
QOCeNT THESE TWo 
KINDS OF FAR SEEDS. 
ONE, EVERYBODY KNOWS, Lea 
15 AS GooD AND 
CLEAN AS CAN BE 
PRODUCED. —THe— 
| OTHER, NOBODY 
2\ KNOwWs HOW Goop 
) iT 15, SO 1 CAN”) 

SELL IT A LITTLE 
CHEAPER - 
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| LOOK AT IT THis 
WAY, BILL. SEEDS, aT 
THE MOST, COST ONLY 
Jgo™ OF “THE. Tota 

EXPENSE OF RAISING 
A CROP. Wy TAKE, 
& CHANCE ON A 
SEVERAL THOUSAND 
DOLLAR CROP JUS 

















To SAVE A FEW (LA, 7A 
DOLLARS On SEED 7, a 





















') BEGINNING ©% 
To THINK’ THERE'S \ 
SOMETHING IK~ 
WHAT EXPERIENCE} B 
SAYS. GUESS I'LL & 
HAVE. To TRY IT } 
THIS SPRING 























I's) GOING Te Tey 
SOME STERLING 
BRAND MEDIUM 
RED CLOVER sau 
GRIMM ALFALFA- 
IF EXPERIENCE 


\ 4 GOOD Ckop 

Sy) EVERY YEAR, 

r 1 GUESS | 
CAN, Too 











































Dependable Since 1884 
Northrup. King & Co, 
FARM SEEDS 


Sold Only InBranded,Machine Stitched Bags 


Ask Your Dealer 


G 











ised 274 ch 
out of 276 witha 
CUA sseniCoes(iyiays 


“T never before 


had such success” 
---Says Mrs. Martin ( Neb.) 


“T used tolose half my chicks” 
she writes, ‘Now, with half 
the work, KOZY helps me 
raise nearly every chick, re- 
gardless of cold and storm, 
Chicks grow twice as fast, 
Cost of house saved the 
first year. If every farm 
woman just knew how 
KOZY saves work and 
chicks, they’d have one,” 

Thousands say the same thing. Every user de- 
lighted. Never before such results, 


WELL BUILT, WARM, TIGHT, SUNNY 

A ‘whale’ of a brooder house value, Improved de- 
sign, Easy to heat, clean. Ready-built of finest, ex- 
tra heavy materials. Stout construction. Guaran- 
teed built of better, and more durable lumber 
than any other. Best ‘‘clear’’ 4-in. Fir flooring 
throughout. Never warps, shrinks or causes cracks. 
Creosoted floor. Slate-surfaced roofing. Many 
windows. Hinged front roof sections. Painted. 
Light and sunny. Perfect ventilation without 
drafts. Saves clicks and makes them thrive. Starts 
them early. Brings them through cold and storm 
without loss. Makes 2-lb. broilers in 8 weeks. Lay- 
ers by Aug. or Sept. Brings you biggest poultry 
profits. Saves hours of work. 


MORE AND BIGGER CHICKS PAY FOR IT 
Three month's use repays the low cost. Hundreds 





























er. We buy trainloads of lumber direct 


ices. Manufacture in huge quantities. 
OZYs are guaranteed --- your money 

refunded if KOZY does not please you. 

Shipped in easily assembled sections, 


WRITE! Big, new, free book shows 
* low KOZY prices and tells 
how you can make more poultry rofits, 
easier. Many photos. Users’ letters. 
Shows KOZY Brooder ‘Houses, and 
Farrowing Houses. Send name today. 

Yo salesman will call. Don’t delay. 
Write NOW! 


G. F. MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. C-4 —_ Exira, Ia, 





Plea€e refer to this paper when writing. 











Fresh From the Country 


IOWA 
Central—Grundy County, Feb. 21—We 
are enjoying our thirty-first snow storm 
this winter, of which thirty are still ly- 








ing on the ground, yet the old-timers 
boast of the days of °81; that year it 
stayed until the latter part of April 


The county snow plow does great work; 
makes a 14-foot cut and piles it up 12 
to 14 feet high on each side. School 
busses just make straight roads. Patrons 
meet them with sleds at cross-roads: 
same with mail. Farm sales poorly at- 
tended. Autos can’t go, and there is a 
searcity of sleds. Stock cattle took a 
slump. Some have silos which they did 
not fill and now feel sorry. Has been zero 
weather since the first of the year. Hogs 
going up some, and are now going to 
market. Feeding cattle mostly gone. 
Chickens laying well now. Quite a lot 
of milking. Looks gloomy for those hav- 
ing to mové March 1. Not much doing in 
the line of hiring help. Not much wood 
cutting this winter; more coal than usual. 


—Gus Treimer. 

Southwestern—Mills County, Feb. 22— 
“April showers and May flowers” will 
look mighty good after the long, cold 
winter we have experienced. Stock has 
consumed a lot of feed, and much fuel 


has been used in homes to keep out the 
severe cold. Do not think that more than 
the ordinary amount of sickness has oc- 
curred among the people. Some of the 
roads have been badly drifted and we 
have had a lot of fine sleighing (but that 
is out of date). A very good demand for 
brood sows. <A considerable amount of 
corn has moved to market. About the 
usual number of farm sales taking place, 


* with prices quite good. The critical period 





say so, Original costis less than retail price of lum- | 


from big mills at lowest wholesale | 


| 
| 


is yet to come for the fall wheat.—O. C. 
Cole. 

Northeastern—Buchanan County, 
Milder weather today. 
stormy month. 
blocked, Hay is searce. 
being shelled for market. Hogs $9.60, 
oats 42 cents, shelled corn 80 cents, ear 
corn 75 cents, cream 56 cents. Not manv 
eges for market.—H. G. Naylor. 

Central—Poweshiek County, Feb. 18— 
Ten below zero this morning, and snow- 
ing some. Not many sales, but good 
prices for everything at the few that are 
being held. Taking lots of feed for every- 
thing is snowed under and has been for 
the last seven weeks. Not many cattle 
on feed. Hogs mostly all gone.—F. A. W. 


Feb. 
January was 
Many roads are 

Much corn is 


15 
a cold, 





— 


Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
Feb. 19—Looks like the groundhog missed 
his calling. Subzero weather lingers on. 
We call it an “old-fashioned winter.” We 
do not wish to complain, but if this old- 
fashioned stuff is going to become popu- 
lar, we would prefer “old-fashioned” 
sweethearts and ‘old-fashioned’ songs. 
There remains a fairly deep snow, cover- 
ing valley and dale, and the wood of vine 
and tree and shrub does not seem to have 
shrunk or dried from wintering.—Arthur 
Nelson, 


| 





STEEN’S. YELLOW DENT HOLDS THE 
highest long time record in state yield test. 
Near perfect vitality, disease free seed at $4. 
George Steen, West Liberty, Iowa. 
KRUG—YOU NEED GOOD SEED CORN. 
Send for our booklet and learn how we 
produce seed that satisfies. Morgan Bros, 
Galva, Tl. 
FREE SAMPLE CLARAGE SEED CORN- 
Clarage produced world’s highest yields. 
Write Dunlap & Son, Williamsport, Ohio. 





HI-BRED SEED CORN—BEST BY YIELD 
test, 1925-1926-1927-1928. Write for price-list. 
J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Towa. 


SEED OATS 

















Our Readers Market 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SEED CORN 

HI-BRED CORN COSTS NO MORE TO 

seed an acte than oats. It is higher priced 
than other seed corn but it returns on the 
average more than 100 per cent on the in- 
vestment. Write for prices to Hi-Bred Corn 
Co., Grimes, Iowa. 
THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN GROW- 

ing, cleaning and handling same. Eight 
varieties; furnace dried; germination 95 per 
cent or better. Satisfaction guaranteed. $3 | 
Catalog free. Oaklawn Seed Farm, Chatham, 
Illinois. 
HI-BRED FOR NORTHERN IOWA. MY 

corn last year was outstandingly the high- 
est yielding yellow corn in the northern sec- 
tion of the Iowa Corn Yield Test. Write for 
prices to Harry Turner, Paton, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—ORIGER’S PROLIFIC SEED 
corn, produces as high as five and six ears 























per seed, not reducing size of ear. More 
information on request. Origer & Son, Stu- 
art, Iowa. * 





SEED CORN—KRUG’S YELLOW VICTOR, 
1928 crop; ear test 98 per cent or better; 

shelled and graded; $4 bushel, bags free. 

Houser Bros., Polk City, Iowa. 

HI-BRED CORN IS STIFFER STALKED 
than Reid corn. Write for prices to R. F. 

Baker, Grimes, Towa. 

KRUG, SILVER MINE SEED CORN, $% 
bushel. R. C. McCollem, Wenona, Iil. 











| Shenandoah, Towa. 


i0GOLD SEED OATS—RECLEANED, EX- 
cellent germination. Price 75c per bushel. 
V. H. Coffin, Bradgate, Towa. — 
IOGOLD SEED OATS—500 BUSHELS, RE- 
cleaned. Oscar Peterson, Aurelia, Iowa. _ 


cieniigiiiisitang teins 

MANCHU SOYBEANS, NEW CROP, RE 
cleaned and tested, 95 per cent germination, 

$2.25 per bushel; bags free. Guy W. Stanner 

Seed House, Champaign, III. 

MANCHU SOYBEANS, GOLDEN KING 
seed corn, Iogold and Gopher oats. A. B. 

Rosenberger, R. 1, Estherville, Towa. 


MANCHU SOYBEANS, RECLEANED, 92.5 
per bushel. Sacks free. E. J. Olson, Stan- 
ton, Iowa. 














________ STRAWBERRIES 
i) MASTODON STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


$2; large assortment of certified nursery 
stock at reasonable prices. Write for our 
free nursery catalog. Iowanna. Nurseries, 





MISCELLANEOUS .-~ 


CLEXN SEEDS. NO NOXIOUS WEEDS, RE- 
cleaned, bags free. Not junk offered at ra- 





dio prices but high grade hardy seeds at 
close to wholesale price. Minnesota medium 
red clover, choice $18, best $19.80 bu. Best al- 


falfa, Utah Hardy $19.80, South Dakota No. 12 
$23.40, Montana Hardy, $23.80, state sealed and 
certified Grimm $28.80 bu. Best hulled, scar- 
ified W. B. sweet clover and also Grundy Co. 
Dwarf sweet clover, $% bu. Velvet barley $1.10 
bu. (50 bu. at $1), Southern Minnesota seed 
corn, Silver King White or Golden Jewel, 
Early Murdock, large Minnesota 13 yellow, 8 
bu. shelled, graded. Bayer Dust or Semesan 
Jr. $1.50 lb. Return in 20 days if not satis- 
fied. Davis Seed Co., St. Peter, Minn. 








mares bred and broke to work. 
years. Good weight. These are 
Iowa. Terms cash. 


L. A. MATERN, Auctioneer. 





NORTH IOWA BREEDERS’ CONSIGNMENT SALE 


March 7, at the Kossuth County Fair Grounds, Algona, lowa 
Fifteen head of registered stallions and mares, weanling to aged horses. : 
Also fifteen geldings and mares, three to seven 
all good horses from the leading studs of northern 


All 





V. J. GROSS, Sales Manager. 
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[oF General Interest 


PRUNING APPLE TREES 

Recen¢ pruning experiments indicate 
that pruning is devitalizing and has a 
awarfing effect on trees. Articles appear- 
jing in current fruit magazines warn 
crowers against heavy cutting, and the 
pendulum is rapidly swinging from heavy 
pruning, as practiced a few years back, 
to light pruning. Many growers have 
gained the impression from these articles 
that we should prune very little, if any, 
and have rejoiced over the fact that this 
operation can be safely dispensed with. 
The market of today demands quality. 
Fruit that will interest a prospective 
puyer must be large, well grown, free 
from defects, and of good color. These 
essentials e&n not be obtained if trees 
are left unpruned. The type of pruning 
engaged in by some growers can be easily 
dispensed with, with benefit to the or- 
hard and profit to the grower. Correct 
pruning, however, can not be omitted as 
n orchard practice, if market require- 
me are to be met. 

judicious pruning permits the produc- 
tion of larger and more highly colored 
fruits. If properly practiced, pruning, per- 
mits better and easier spraying, thus re- 
ducing the amount of second-grade fruit 
and influencing annual bearing. 

In pruning trees, cut for a definite pur- 
pose and not merely for the sake of pil- 
ing up brush for someone to haul away. 
There must be a reason for removing 
limbs, and if no good reason is apparent, 
leave the limb alone. 

Prune a bearing tree so that air and 
light can be admitted to all parts of the 











tree. Thin out small limbs and branches 
from the top and outside of a tree. This 
requires more effort than sawing limbs 


from a sitting position near the trunk 
of the tree, but it accomplishes much 
more good. Leave plenty of bearing wood 
distributed along the entire length of the 
limb. Limbs pruned to make them look 
like feather dusters are not heavy pro- 
ducers. Avoid competition between limbs; 
if two large limbs are growing parallel 
and crowding each other, remove -the 
most objectionable one and allow the oth- 
er to develop good, strong, lateral branch- 
es, Dragging limbs should be removed; 
let air get in under the trees. Insects 
and diseases are more easily controlled 
and higher colored fruits will result if 
this practice is maintained. 

The main problem in pruning is to thin 
out, avoiding as much as possible head- 
ing back. Thin out smaller limbs in the 
outer and upper parts of the tree, to pre- 
vent crowding, and to let sunlight, air 
and spray material reach the innermost 
parts of the tree. Heading back one-year 
growth will not pay. In heading back 
large limbs, always cut close to a lateral 
limb which is somewhere near the size 
of the main. limb. 

Prune rationally rather than severely. 
A higher percentage of marketable fruit 
will surely follow this type of treatment. 





COLD RADIO TUBES 


A North Oakota reader writes: 

“I have a three-tube radio in my bed- 
room, where very often, during cold win- 
ter nights, it gets below freezing. Do 
you think that the frost will weaken or 
injure the tubes or the receiving set in 
any way? I know that the A and B bat- 
teries are weak as long as they are cold.” 

As you say, both storage and dry bat- 
teries are much less active when cold 
than when warm. This does not injure 
dry batteries in any way, nor will it hurt 
a well-charged storage battery, nor is it 
likely to hurt one partly discharged, un- 
less the room temperature stays down 
below zero for some time. 

I think the cold has no effect on the 
radio tubes nor on the other parts of the 
set. There is one danger that must be 
considered, however. When a cold set is 





taken into a warm room, there is a 
Strong likelihood that a film of moisture 
will collect on the different parts, just as 
it collects on one’s glasses when he goes 

na cold into a warm room. Such a 
moisture film will likely make trouble 
from short circuits and loss of signal 


strength. 
this so 
roon 


There is not much danger of 
long as the set remains in the 
0 and warms and cools as the room 
air does.—I," W, 





HATCHING AND BROODING ELEC- 


TRICALLY 
One of the newer developments in chick 
raising is the use of electrically heated 
incubators and brooders. Because this 


type of heat is quickly generated, easily 
regulated, safe, clean and convenient, it 
has attracted the interest of many poul- 

In tests conducted on Michigan farms, 
electric incubators of 620-egg capacity 
were found to require practically no care 
and attention after they were started, ex- 





cept that of testing the eggs and caring 
for the hatch. The percentage of fertile 
fees hatched ranged from 88.8 to 90.3. 
The New York experiment station found 
‘lectric brooders very satisfactory except 
fn extremely cold weather, when this type 
Pf heat did not warm up the space in the 
Ouse away from the brooder. Like elec- 


incubators, brooders heated by etec- 
vy are clean, easy to regulate and very 
ivenient, 





} 
| 








DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 
SHORTHORNS 
Mar. 18~dnterstate Shorthorn Breeders’ 


Assn., bull sale at Sioux City; Jos. F. 
Brenner, Mer. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of G . Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 








gilts will weigh 250 to 300 pounds. 


need a bred sow.—Advertising Notice. 


much be -paary * 
sows left.—Advertising Notice. 


ermann has 95 head of fall pigs, however, 
that are an attractive lot. 


firm a line.—Advertising, Notice. 


attendance was good. 
was $185, and the females averaged $130, 
with a general average of $168. 
«ae list of buyers: 


14—Howe Bros., Scranton, Iowa...... 205 


. 15—Bert Brown, Adel, Iowa ...... eee 220 
17—F. H.eMonsen, Gowrie, Iowa...... 200 
18—Roscoe Longnecker, Maxwell, Ia. 225 
20—Fred Frickie, State Center, Iowa.. 200 


airplane. 
New York City. 
about 3,000 feet, the plane suddenly went 
into a nose-dive. 


to Pat. 
down there thought we were falling.” 


per cent of the people up here thought 
so, too.” 


issue. 
ie 
Field Notes 
BOYER’S CHESTERS } 

B. M. Boyer & Sons, of Farmington, 
Iowa, write that their bred gilts are 
moving fast. They have 55 left, that will 
farrow in March and later. Most of the 


They 
are not fat, but are kept in condition to 
raise big litters of strong, thrifty pigs. 
They have priced these gilts well worth 
the money. Drop this firm a line if you 


BIG FOUR HAMPSHIRES 

Big Four Farms are offering at private 
freaty a fine group of fall pigs that are 
priced well worth the money. This firm’s 
show record is well known to every 
Hampshire breeder, and the fall pig of- 
fering is from the mgr seg =. lines that 
have made it possible for them to do so 
hey have a few bred 





GOLDEN ROD STOCK FARM 


Harold Eckermann informs us that he 
is out of bred sows and gilts. Mr. Eck- 


There are ten 
boars that will average 140 pounds. If 
you can use a fall boar or gilts, drop this 





BLAIR BROS. HAVE SNAPPY SALE 

Blair Bros., of Dayton, Iowa, had a very 
snappy Shorthorn sale, in spite of the 
very cold weather and the snow. The 
The bull average 





Below is 


G. Kraschel, Harlan, Iowa... .$310 


2—A. W._Hassenbring, Barnum, Ia.. 240 
3—Fred Fitch, State Center, Iowa... 200 

. F. Arndt, Sac City, Iowa...... 250 
6—J. W. Dugan & Sons, Kingsley, Ia. 200 
10—Clay County Farm, Spencer, Iowa 225 
11—Frank A. Noethe, Arcadia, Iowa.. 215 
12—A. E. Croxen, Boone, Iowa ....... 200 
13—Frank Beresford, Vinton, Iowa... 210 








THE NOSE DIVE 
Pat was taking his first flight in an 
The pilot was taking him over 
When they were up 


“Ha, ha!” laughed the pilot, shouting 


“T’ll bet 50 per cent of the people 


“Sure!’”? admitted Pat, ‘‘and I’ll bet 50 
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Alert readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmers will want this booklet 
and send for it immediately. 
Fill out the coupon or mail us 
acard. There is no charge or 
obligation. 


etc. 


want this booklet. 








.....48 yours for the asking. 


Successful classified advertisers furnished their experience to help 
us in compiling this bogklet. It is designed for busy people. People 
who have no time to waste when writing their ads, and yet want 
them to be complete and effective. 


A great number of Wallaces’ Farmer readers have long considered 
the classified section an important part of their business,—a place 
to sell their surplus, a place to watch for bargains. 


This booklet tells their story, How they write the kind of ad that 
pays the best, what to'say, what not to say, how to arrange the ad, 
Then—there are a few samples of ads some of these people 
have written, and the success they have had with them. You will 
Send us the coupon or a postal card today. 





Classified Advertising Department, 


Address 


Postoffice 





Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Maines, lowa. 


Please send me, withaut obligation, “‘Writing the Ad That Pays.” 











SHEEP 


SHROPSHIRE 











BRED EWES 
Imported yearlings and 
two-year-old home bred 


ewes, with quality and size. 
champion ram for March 
Shipped on approval. 


Daniel Leonard & Sons, Corning, lowa 


| 
| 
Bred to | 
lambs. | 














HORSES 





Four Percheron Stallions, two years old 


FOR SALE 


One Belgian Stallion, two years old. 
One Clydesdale Stallion, five years old. 
One Clydesdale Stallion, two years eld. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 





POLAND CHINAS 





ance Recerds. 
Shipped everywhere. 


ROBDBUCTION-BRED Poland Chinas. Good 

feeders, big litters, size forage. Official Perform- 
70 bred sows, gilts. Also fail pigs. 
J. J. Feldman, Breda, Iowa. 








AUCTIONEERS 








H.8S.and W.B. DUNCAN, Creston, Iowa. 
We sell all breeds. 
us for dates. 


Sales made everywhere. Write 
Rates satisfactory. 





es 
DUROC JERSEYS 
D U R ocs Choice Duroc bred gilts of ex- 
cellent type and feeding qual- 


ity; by sons of Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike and Super 
Colonel. Bred to sons of Lucky Strike and Fire- 
works for March, April and May farrow. Best of 
bloodlines; immune; priced right. Will ship C.O.D. 
G. A. SWENSON, Dayton, lowa. 





UROC BRED SOWS. We are not holding 

asale. We offer for private sale sows bred to 
Golden Gleam. These sews are selected for rap- 
id growth and mated to Golden Gleam will make val- 
uable additions to any herd. Buy the best, it pays iu 
the feed lot. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write or come 
and make your selection. McKee Bros., Creston, Ia. 





UROC spring and fail gilts bred to famous sire, 
lowa Stilts, for March and April farrow. Priced 
to sell, All Immuned. H.8. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND GILTS 


Bred for Aprii and Early May farrow. These gilts 
are sired by the Paramount and Beau Geste and are 
bred to Omar. Several outstanding ones left and they 
are priced reasonably. Write for description and 
price. WH. 0. NOTZ, Creston, Iowa. 








HAMPSHIRES 


PPP PPP Pe 


HAMPSHIRE FALL PIGS 


We are offering fall boars and gilts from the best 
of our blood lines. If you want Hampshires write us 
your wants. We have a few bred sows left. 


Big Four Farms, Brooklyn. lowa 
Tried sows, $75; fall gilts, #50; f 
HAMPSHIRES boar pigs,¢30; older boare 806 to $50. 


Spring gilts bred for May and June for sale later. 
C. A. Prentice. Sac City, lowa. 











OARS, Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
immediate use. Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 
nice fall gilts. BE. R. Hem, Selma, lowa. 


TAMWORTHS 


AM WORTHS-— Boars for crossing or for herd 

headers, priced worth the money. Bred gilts and 
fall pigs, Get ready for coming raise in hog prices. Buy 
here gow. J J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. Ia. Primary 7. 











TP. AM WORTH fali boars and gilts. Will give a 
free membership in the Tamworth Swine Associ- 
ation to anybody buying 10 or more head of Reg. 
Tamworths from Gel@en Red Steck Farm, 
ox 111i, R. BR. Yo.1, Davenpert, lowa. 





CHESTER WHITES 
CHESTER WHITE BRED GILTS 


55 head of big. rugged, immune gilts. Sired by er 
bred to prize-winning boars. The dig, easy-feeding 
kind. We pay express and ship C ©. D. on approval, 
the same as we have for 28 years, and no unsatisfied 





custemers. B. M. Boyer & Sons, R. 2, Farmington, Ja | 8 to8 mos. of age. 


| 





HOLSTEINS 


gyrate splendid youn 
Balls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Kol. He hae a record ef 1200 ibs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and bis nine nesrest dams have a record 
of 1230 Ibs. of butter on their yearly test. Me te a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasenbie, from 
Ed. KRensink, Mespers, ia. 
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T’S the net profit that you make from 





e @ 20, d 
poultry raising that really counts! It’s the - “plese ed with 
i. e e Ww 2; 
results that a feed gives in the hands of the “We areas. We ouisen- 
l ° h t h l d « d h Ticks last re rting Food. 
average poultry raiser that helps decide how chick Qualit pest 
e by e' a 
large your profits will be. And these letters, oor Rens INCTE*SENG stat 
Pp nen Q senbet <j 


with hundreds of others from which they were 
picked at random, present a weight of evidence 
overwhelmingly in favor of QUISENBERRY 
QUALITY STARTING FOOD—the per- 
fectly balanced food that raises every livable 
chick! 




















You can raise chicks indoors, if necessary; you 
can raise them under conditions when ordinary 
feeds would result in heavy losses. You can put 
broilers on the early market and get top prices, 
while your neighbors are still feeding. And you 
can balance your season’s feed bill against your 
cash returns, and see a bigger, quicker profit. 
Here are results just as you can prove them, 
by making a test with QUISENBERRY 
QUALITY STARTING FOOD. 


“Crows & Cackles”~Quisenberry’s up-to- 
the-minute poultry magazine. Edited by 
poultry experts. FREE—send your name 
for our mailing list or ask your dealer for 
a FREE copy. 












bu ore Te even, "a 
piseniberrd, cr two Nh of pat Y chi healthier 
“y nave fed Q Food ane ect be) hicks. tbe 
Starting never exP' Rw H 
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Quisenberry Feed Mfg. Co. 
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